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PREFACE. 


HE Compiler of this volometrusts that but a few words 
will suffice to explain the reasons which induced him to sub- 
mit it to the public in its present shape, 

It is an old observation that government is carried on by the 
pen in British India more than in any other country. The ruling 
body generally, therefore, is given more to secret and of- 
ficial minute-writing than public speech-making. To this rule 
Sir Bartle Frere formed an exception, not that he wrote less, 
but that he spoke more in public than any of his colleagues in 
office, Whether as Commissioner in Sind, es Member of the 
Vice-regal Council, or as Governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Frere 
soarcely ever let pass an opportunity of openly enunciating 
his views on those social, political, and economic questions 
of the day that seemed to him to call for a settlement in the 
interests of India. His speeches are valuable on account 
both of their matter and their manner, Ae to their matter, 
whatever difference of opinion may exist about the soundness 
of some of his views, this much will be admitted by all that 
Sir Bartle Frere was no propounder of puzzling paradoxes, 
no stubborn advocate of exploded theories, but that he took a 
sober and common sense view of things, free from violence or ex- 
tremea, not agreeing with many, perhaps, but differing also from 
few ;—in short, as was once said of bim, he always travelled on 
the precipices of men’s opinions, and always escaped without a 
catastrophe, Next as to their manner, it is almost superfluous to 
remark that the views and opinions thus cautiously formed, 
were illustrated and accompanied in their expression by a col- 
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lateral research and literary grace and finish and pliancy of 
style which imparted to them a peculiar freshness and novelty. 
The opinions which he advocated are destined to acquire a 
higher ascendancy hereafter than they hava yet attained. 
The late Governor of Bombay must, therefore, be regarded 
rather as the exponent of the more advanced views of the best 
men of his time, as one indeed ia the first rank of his contem- 
poraries, whom he desired to raise to the realization ofa noble 
ideal, It is hoped that these pages will furnish evidence of the 
trath of this view of his character and aims. 

The Compiler is aware that this collection is not a perfect re- 
flection of the views and opinions of Sir Bartle Frere on all the 
various and important public matters on which he had to 
think and deliver judgment. The Compiler has solely confined 
himselfto the Speeches, His own part in the work is small indeed, 
viz, classification and arrangement; but he trusts that his 
hamble labours will be appreciated, if not for their own sake, 
at all events for that of their subject. He has to acknowledge 
with thanks his obligations to his friend Mr. Mahadeva Govind 
Rénad’, M. A., LL. B., for the introductory notice in which 
he reviews Sir Bartle Frere’s public career in India. 

To His Highness the late Rawal Shri Sir Jaswantsingji 
Bhowsingji, K. C.8,1., Thakore Saheb of Bhownuggar, the 
Compiler's warm acknowledgments are due, for the valuable 
assistance afforded him in the publication of the work,and he 
feels sincere pleasure in thus publicly recording his sense of the 
obligation he is under to that enlightened and generous Prince. 


B. N. PITALE. 


Boupar, 1st November, 1870. 


INTRODUCTION. 


weronsnosannens 


HE Speeches which have been selected for publication in this 

volume contain nearly all that is of permanent interest in 

the matured utterances of Sir Bartle Frere during the last ten 
years of his active life in India. 

The decade succeeding the mutinies has witnessed a most 
unexampled progress in all that constitutes good government and 
material prosperity ; and throughout these ten years, Sir Bartle 
Frere occupied a prominent position before the public eye as a 
statesman who combined in his own person all that was manly 
and benignant in the character of the first generation of Anglo- 
Indian Governors, with the breadth of view and willingness to 
receive new impressions which the present time so peremptori- 
ly requires in those who would worthily rule at the head of 
affairs, Each individual Englishman, in the early days of con- 
quest, had to sustain his representative character before newly 
conquered races. Tremendous power for working mischief 
‘was joined to a resolute determination to hold that power as a 
trust,— a benignant black cloud which intervened to protect the 
country from evils worse than anarchy, and which in its own 
time would dissolve after vivifying the land with the seeds of a 
higher and manlier life. Strong personal Government thus 
found favour with them as being most in accordance with native 
habits, and the exigencies of foreign sway. Graduated authority, 
the division of the functions of sovereignty, free admission to the 
Natives of the country to advise and co-operate in their govern- 
ment as unfranchised fellow-subjects,—these wants of the pre- 
sent times are of later growth, and it will be years before these 
ideas take deep root in the soil. This generous ambition to help 
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the native population to elevate themselves, to teach them self- 

reliance and the strength of lawful combination, animates only 
a few of the more advanced Indian statesmen even in the pre- 
sent day, and of these select few, no man felt more earnestly his 
grave responsibilities end acted up to his lights with more 
singldnese of purpose than Sir Bartle Frere. 

Endowed with varied intellectual gifts and an imagination 
which enabled him to realize the men and manners of times the 
most removed as though he saw them and lived in them, a native 
simplicity of heart, familiar acquaintance with native speech 
and usage, affable manners, and a rare gift of speech which 
communicated its own earnestness to the most indifferent listener, 
—all these rare gifts pointed him out as 4 man who would not 
fail to leave “ his footprints on the sands of time,” and make his 
name an heir-loom in the memory of grateful millions. Early 
in his life in this country, he came to feel for the Ryot popu- 
lation a love and a regard which redeemed many a fault in his 
official career, and towards the decayed represeutatives of tha 
old nobility of Maharashtra, he felt a chivalrous affection which 
refused to deal harshly with the ruins of the present, from a 
sense of veneration for the past,—the same gentle and mournful 
affection which makes the traveller tread lightly upon the 
mouldering fragments of cities in ruin. Early in his life he was 
appointed to the charge of the Sattara Residency in the most 
eritical period of the fortunes of that State. One year after his 
appointment at Sattara, the reigning Prince Shahaji died, and 
in an evil hour the greed of territory blinded the local Govern 
iment to all just sense of its obligations towards that State. Sir 
Bartle Frere manfully struggled against great odds to pre- 
serve the State from absorption, and never faltered for a mo- 
tent in plead ng earnestly what justice and sound policy re- 
quired at the hands of the paramount power, He was over- 
borne, and the State was annexed and entrusted to his manege- 
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ment as Commissioner. Sir Bartle Frere was largely influenced 
in the estimate he formed and the hopes he entertained of the 
capacity for progress in purely native administrations by his 
experience as Resident and Commissioner at Sattare. He 
entered the service in 1833, when the memories of Elphinstone, 
Munro, Metcalfe, Malcolin, were still fresh in the recol- 
lection of the people, and he gradually moulded his owa 
character upon their mode!, At Sattara, his native nobility 
of manners, openness of heart, and his chivalrous tenderness 
for fallen greatness, found their proper field. He h.d ample 
opportunity to study native society, high and low, in perhaps its 
most advantageous light, Ample justice has not been done to 
the rare merit of Raja Pratap Sing and his brother Shahajt, 
Raja Pratap Sing, especially, was a roler born, a more self- 
denying prince, a more consitlera'e prince, never sat on any 
royal throne, The order and discipline he maintained all 
over his territory was the marvel of his times. ‘Throughout the 
long discussivn which tock place here and in England, before 
Sattara was annexed, there is not a single argument drawn 
from the ordinary claptrap of native misrule and disorder, and 
there is much positive testimony on the other side, if indeed, the 
Roads and the Bridges, and the Dharmashalis which were in 
such excellent condition when Sattara lapsed to the British 
Government, the Courts of Law, the active Police superintend- 
ence in which he took a special interest, the Survey and the 
Census of the entire Territory under him, and the encourage- 
ment to learning which he gave, ure not testimonies enough to 
spgak in hie favour. Sir Bartle Frere’s residence at Sattara 
brought him thus into intimate contact with the best character- 
isties of native society, and he there formed his lastinc; acquaint- 
ances with his numerous friends among the native aristocracy. 
In the Durbar Speeches which form a part of the collection 
here made, he most affectingly alludesto these old recollections, 
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and shows as if the romance of this influence had become a part 
of bis very nature, so wholly possessed he seems to be at times 
with the subject. The country of Maharasntra with its hill-forts, 
ita picturesque Ghauts, and their wild scenery, its brilliant history 
and its valorous people, -these he loved, he loved to contrast 
them with the decay and ruin he saw all around him, and sought 
to awaken the dying embers to a new blaze of life as he caught 
glimpses of it in far-off visions of the future. 

Even before he was appointed to the Sattera Residency, 
Sir Bartle Frere was engaged along with the early pioneers of 
the Revenue Sarvey Settlement in extending to the Ryot 
peasantry the great blessings of a fixed and certain assessment, 
‘This was a great work, the beneficial effects of which were felt 
throughout tlie country, and Sir Bartle Frere contracted a love 
for the new revenue system which stuck to him fast all throagh 
his tay in India, and when, after a quarter of a century, be came 
back to this Presidency he felt the honest confidence of early 
days in the revenue system, in the inauguration of which he 
had borne auch considerable part. In one of his Speeches in the 
local Legislature about the time that Act I of 1865 was passed, 
he pays a most eloquent tribute to the names of the first origi. 
nators of the measure, and when Native Chiefs came to seek 
counsel of him, he always recommended them to introduce the 
Survey in their territory, and lost no time in forcing the good 
work in Native States, when circumstances permitted more 
active interference. 

Sir Bartle Frere as Commissioner in Sind had free scope 
allowed to him in carrying out great public works. His 
zeal in promoting them was another distinguishing feature of his 
yale. He had an eminently hopeful and constractive genius, 
he saw the wants of the country et a glance, and spared 
no pains to interest the authorities in his scheme of new 
roads and canals; so that in the short space of half a 
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dozen years he changed entirely the face ofthe country, He 
“converted Karachi into a flourishing sea-port town, employed 
the robber Belooch tribes to dig the Begaree Canal, along the 
banks of which they settled in nembers, and laid the foundation 
of the first Railway in thet Province, 

His appointment to a seat in the Imperial Council first raised 
Sir Bartle Frere from @ provincial dignitary into a leading 
Indian statesman His great elevation seemed to come to him as 
his natural belonging, so exactly could he rise to the height of 
his function. At Calcatta, Sir Bartle Frere, asa Men.ber of the 
Executive government, and a leading debater in the Legislative 
Council, had a splendid opportunity of displaying his rare 
powers of speech, his reach of thought, and his extensive ac- 
quaintance with Indian affairs. Asa speaker, we seldom re- 
member to have heard one who could 80 dignify the most common- 
place occasion. As he spoke, the soul seemed to beam forth in 
his expressive countenance, and the upheavings of the heart had 
an earnestness about them, which was strangely contagioug 
His etyle, elevated on occasions combined simplicity of expres- 
sion with a rare imagery, which seemed to be fitted into it in 
the most natural way. His Minutes too are masterly speci- 
mens in their way,—so lucid in statement, so exhaustive in the 
views they present of the lights and shades of the subjects, 
that they seldom failed to work persuasion in the most casual 
reader. Sir Bartle Frere was Member of the Legislative Council 
for nearly three years. It was the time of the subsidence of 
the passious aroused by the mutinies, and the race antagonism 
which that outbreak had developed could have found no 
smoother counteracting influence as help-mate by the side of 
the sternly severe magnanimity of “Clemency” Canning, than 
the innate temperance and the long cemented friendship and 
appreciation of native character which Sir Bartle Frere ina pre- 
eminent degree possessed. The Rejmahal addresses, the great 
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aet of clemenoy in Oude, the Adoption Despatch, no less than 
the part he took in the discussion about the Arms’ Act, and hig 
earnest pleading for an equality before the law of all the loyal 
subjecta of the Queen, and the great mixed social gatherings 
where he brought Caleutta society together,—these wrought 
in course of time ay agreeable change. They were stormy times, 
and Sir Bartle Frere’s equanimity served him in good stead. It 
ia greatly to be regretted that at times he was not able to keep 
his hold fast apon this magnanimous policy,so congenial with his 
general temper. We may mention for instance, his con- 
duet with regard to the Indigo troubles. Brought up on this 
side of India, he never realized the conflict of interest, which, 
joined to the difference of race, became so intolerable in course 
of time, that even the constitutionally timid Bengallee Ryot 
could not stand it any longer, and steadily ref used work under 
the perilous system of advances which sunk him, while free 
in name, below the status of the American slave. We can ex- 
plain his advocacy of a contract law, by which it was sought to 
punish a breach of obligation as 2 criminal offence, on no other 
ground. The development of our export trade was an end to 
be desired. In view of it, the employment of English cayital 
was a sine qué non,and English capital employed in the country 
always seemed to him to require exceptional privileges, because 
it was a principle with hii that Englishinen were incapable of 
all abuse of power. 

This curious deduction became a settled principle with him, 
and in his five years’ rule in this Presidency, it led him into 
many @ position quite inconsistent with his general leaninge— 
intellectual endsthetical, His argumentsfor the Cotton Frauds 
Bill, his pleadings io favour of the Time Bargains Bill, the 
easy nonchalance with which he yielded himself to the influences 
of a host of speculators, who deceived him with the promises 
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ofa New Frere City in our reclaimed Island, even his dvet- 
hopeful temper during the speculative times, and his suppoft 
of the old Bank of Bombay, can all be explained on no other 
supposition save his extreme anxiety for seeing this country de- 
velop its commercial relations with foreign countries. 

Against these few shortcomings in his career, are to be set 
the many sterling excellencies of his character which we have 
briefly noticed. His appreciation of the Natives, bis intimacy 
with our noble families, his honest fidelity to their great in- 
terests, his habitual judiciousness of temper, his wish to see the 
Natives grow in loyal manliness of temper, the steady attempts 
he made to open for them a higher sphere of duties and honours, 
all these will enshrine him in the heats of many as a model ruler 
and akind governor. 

Lastly, his encouragement of scholarly tastes and liberal 
culture among the ranks of the educated Natives was not the 
Teast of his many claims upon the national admiration, His 
Addresses to the University were state documents, where he 
deliberately put himself forward as a prophet and a teacher, and 
embraced in his vision all the future and all the past, contrasting 
their lights and shades with the dimly sean but hopeful present. 
The Speech in which he advocates the independence of the 
Tadian Universities isa specimen of a class of elocution very 
rare in this country. These annual Addresses were rare treats, 
and their moral influence upon the hearts of the listeners wid 
never fade away. He had the rare gift of disarming opposition 
by the magic of bis sweet face and open speech, and the earnest- 
negs was strangely infectious. 

The Frere Town is afairy dream, the Reclamation schemes 
have turned out abortions, the years which were to place us at 
the head of the cities of Asia, have brought us low in our humi- 
Tiation ; but the prophet, though falsified in his own time, will 
not, so long as his gentle elevating influence is among us, fail 
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to reap a reward in time not far distant, when under better 


auspices his most magnificent visions will be surpassed by the 
reality of our position. 


M, G, RANADE, 

















PART I, 


DURBAR SPEECHES. 


She Durbar held al Poona, 
1865. 


—e a 


‘Bis Excftsxex Sin IL B. E. Frene K. CB, Govanxon ov 
Bompay, held a Durbar at Poona, on the 4th September 1865, for 
the reception of the Sirdars and Chiefs of tho Deccan, and other 
Chiefs and Native Gentlemen. 


‘These, together with the principal Civil and Military Officers 
of the station, having sesembled, His Excellency the Governor ac- 
companied by the Honorable B. H. Ellis, member of the Executive 
Council, entered the Durbar, attended by Mr. Jamea Gibbs, tho 
Agont for Sirdars in the Deccan, Mr. F. S. Chapman, Mr. C. Gonne, 
Secretaries to Govt; Mr. Vinayakrao Vasudevaji, Oriental Trans- 
lator to Govt., and other Officers of the general and personal Staff, 
aud took his seat under the usual salute, 


His Excatizycy THE Governox, having reccived the compli- 
ments of tho Sirdars, Chiofs, aud others, addrossed them in Marathi 
to the following effect;— 


Chiefs and Sirdars,—I am glad to welcome you to Poona,—to 
hear from you of the welfare of yourselves and your families,—to re- 
ceive the expressions of your attachment to the Government of our 
great Sovereign Queen Victoria; to sec you meet many gentlemen 
who are engaged in all branches of the administration of the country 
end to have one more opportunity of assuring you of your 
Sovereign's desires for the happiness and prosperity of her Indian 
dominions. 

There are many stibjects of importance to you collectively 
and individually, which I trust wo may have opportunities of 
diacuesing before you leave Poona. But there are matters of the 
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gtentost interest to us all; on which I should be glad to say more 
to you than it is possible to say, either in a general addross to you 
in Durbar or in one or two necessarily brief and formal private ine 
terviews. Among these topics there is much which I should be 
glad to say on the subject of Education. Education I do not mean 
mere reading and writing. Without these elementary means of 
acquiring knowledge there can be no perfect education, But much 
may be learnt from travel—from secing other countries and con- 
yersing with men of wider experience and more kifowledge than 
ean be met with at any one place. There is much to be Icarnt in 
4 visit to Bombay or Poona, or in any distant city or couniry. I 
know that the expense of travelling with a great retinue is a serious 
obstacle to such journey, and I wish you would imitate the excel- 
lent example of His Highness the Scindis, and His Highness the 
Holkar, who have visited many countrics with no larger retinue 
than was absolutely necessary for secing with advantage all that 
was worthy of » visit. 


Twould gladly write more than can be said orally on this 
subject of Education, but I find from the reports of Political Officers 
that a very large proportion of the Maratha Chicfs arc unable to 
read and write their own language; and there are very fow indeed 
who know the language of the English Government and the English 
Sovereign sufficiently well to understand what I might say or write 
to them in my own tongue. 


Tneed not remind you that I have known somo of you for 
many years; and that in some cases ny acquaintance with you and 
with your families is of nearly 80 ycars’ standing. During that 
period I have taken » warm and unceasing interest in you and 
yours, and in the class to which you beloug, and it is a great dis- 
appointment to me to find that, with very rare exceptions, the 
Sirdars of theDeccan are not better instructed either in the language 
of their Government, or even in the language and literature of 
their own people, than they were when I first knew them. I would 
earnestly beg you to consider whether this is creditable to your- 
selves or consistent with your duty io yourselves, to your families, 
orto your subjects? To yourselyer, because without such knowledge 


you cannot efficiently fill the high station to which you were borm 
you cannot fulfil! your duty, nor deserve the respect of your people, 
nor the sympathy of your Government. 


You know that it is the earnest desire of Her Majesty tho 
Queen, and of the Government of Indis, to maintain the class of 
Nobles to which you belong with undiminished hereditary property 
and influence and to see them act as leadors of the people in the 
moral and physical advanecment which it is the eminent desire of 
the British nation to encourage in thia country. But this is simply 
impossible if you neglect all opportunitics of learning. I would 
ask you, if one of the Princes,—the sons of Queen Victoria,—came 
amongst us, how many of you would be able to converse with His 
Royal Highness in his own language ? How many of you can read 
the laws of the country in the language in which they are enacted? 
or the correspondence of our Government regarding yourselves 
and your own rights? Nay more—how many of you could tell a 
traveller even ifhe spoke your own language,—anything of the 
history or geography of the people, or politica of any, part of your 
own country beyond the immediate neighbourhood of your own 
territory ? 

‘Fhe Government of England has of late years decreed that an 
activo share in the Government of this country hall be given to 
the people of this country as far as they are worthy of it. You 
have good reason to know that this is uo mere figure of speech— 
for we have done our best to promote worthy men among the Native 
community to the highest seats in our Council, and to the Bench 
of our great Courts of Justice. We would gladly select for such 
officers, men illustrious for their birth and descent—and influential 
from their rank and family position. How is it, then, that we have 
been able to find among the Sirdars of the Deccan so few who pos- 
sess auch @ knowledge even of their own people and their own 
public affairs, as to be fitted for such a trust? There are hbnorable 
exceptions, sufficient to show how easy it would be for you to avail’ 
yourselves of this great opportunity—how much good you might 
do to your own people, and how mach, moreovcr you might reflect 
upon yourselyes, and your own houses. I have sat in Council at 


She Durbar beld at Belgaum. 
1865. 


Aire Excztisycy Sts H. B. E. Fasre, K. C. B., Goverxor or Bomar, 
held a Durbar at Belgaum on the 28th November 1965, for the reception of 
the Sirdars and Chiefs of the Southem Maratha Country, and other Chiefs 
and Native Gentlemen. 

These, together with the principal Civ ona Militory Officers of the 
station, having assembled, His Excellency the Governor, accompanied by 
the Honorable 3B, H. Ellis, member of the Executive Council, entered the 
Durbar, attended by Mr. W. H. Havelock, the Political Agent in the 
Southern Maratha Country; Mr. F.S. Chapman, the Chief Secretary to 
Government; Major F. J. Oldfield, the Assistant Political Agent; Mr. 
‘YVinayakrao Vasudevaji, the Oriental Translator to Government, and other 
Officers of the genera] and personul Staff, and took his seat under the usual 
salute, 

His Excellency was supported on the left by the Honorable B. H. Elis, 
‘Mr. L. Reid, the Collector of Dharwar, Brigadier General A. T, Heyland, 
C. B, Commanding at Belgaum, Cuptain A. C. Way, the Acting Political 
Superintendent of Sawant Waree, and the Officers of the Belgaum Brigade. 
Phoond Sawant Anna Soheb and his three brothers, sons of the Chief of 
Sawant Waree, occupied seats on the same side. On the right, Hie Excellen— 
ey waa supported by Mr. W. H. Havelock, the Political Agent, Mr. A. E. 
D. Grey, the Collector of Belgaum, and Major I’. J. Oldfield, the Assistant 
Political Agent. 

The following First Class Sirdar and Chiefs were present on the occa 
sion, and were sented on the right side:— 

Abdul Kheir Khan, Nawab of Savanoor. 
Dhodirao Tatia Saheb, Chief of Sanglee. 
Ganpatrao Tatin Saheb, Chief of Meera}. 
Lakshumanrao Anna Saheb, of Meeraj. 
Raghunathrao Dade Saheb, Chief of Koorundwar. 
Ramchandrarao Apps Saheb, Chief of Jamkhandi. 
* Ramrao Rao Saheb, Chief of Ramdurg. 
Ganpatrno Bapu Saheb 
Vinayakrao Appa Saheb her Koorundwar, 
Trimbakrao Aba Saheb. 


There were also present many Sirdars of the second and third 
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Classes, and Nutivo Gentlemen and Officers of the station. 

The Sirdars and Chiefs of the First Class were conducted 
to their seata by the Political Agent and his Avsistant and the 
Oriental Translator to Government. 

His Excxnzexcy the Govervor having roccived the com- 
pliments of the Sirdars, Chicfs, and others, addressed thom im 
‘Marathi to the following effect:— 

Ihave much pleasure it welcoming you in Durbar, and in 
conferring the usunl investiture of succession on some of you who, 
have not previously received it at the hands of my predecessors. 
It has been a great gratification to me that I have been able to 
visit, your province, tho natural capabilities of which are in many 
respects second to none in India, fertile, and well watered, and 
inhabited by an active, industrious, peaceable population, pe- 
culisrly apt for tho pursuit of agriculture and commerce. 

Two characteristics especially strike a stranger in this pro- 
vinco. It bears every whero marks of its historical fate in having 
been for centuries the battle fiold of contending dynasties of having 
formed at various times tho frontier province of the rulers of 
Becjapoor, of Sattara, of Kolapvor, of Poona, and of Mysore. It 
is perhaps on this account that we still find here what is so often 
wanting elsewhere in India, s large and powerful body of here- 
ditary Chiefs, who have prescrved unimpaired tho means of in- 
fluencing the people around them in peacc, as they were wont 
in former times to do in war. Many of you havo had personal ex- 
perience of the earnest desiro of the British Government from the 
time of Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstoue and Sir John Maleolm, 
down to that of Sir George Clerk, my immediato predecessor, not 
ouly to continue unimpaired your rights, privileges, and proper- 
ties,“but to aid you in exercising the influence which your power 
gives for the benefit of all around. 

T had lately the pleasure of congratulating His Highness the 
Mahéraja of Kolapoor* on having shown himself, after along proba- 
tion, worthy to resume the direct administration of his territories, 
which in the time of his predecessor, and previous to his own coming 
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of age, had, as you all know, so often been a prey to every form 
of misgovernment and confusion. I found His Highness not only 
himeelf able to converse in English with English gentlemon on 
most topics of public and private interest, but carefully training up 
under his own eye, and in his own palace, a class of young chiefs, 
the sons of all the principal officers of his state, who will have 
tho means of obtaining as good an English education as His High. 
ness himself received under the paternal care of the Political 
Agents who have been Regents of his state, from Colonel Douglas 
Graham and Mr. Anderson *to Mr. Havelock. I found every 
department of the state well superintended by His Tlighness 
in person, and every visible mark of justice being duly adminis. 
tered, and of the people being well governed, prosperous, and con- 
tented. Ihear from Mr. Havelock and Major Oldfield of other 
Sirdars, now present, of whose administration the ssme may be said, 
and I know you sll express anxiety to serve the British Govern- 
ment and to obey its wishes. But it seems to me that some of 
you hardly see the way in which this laudable desire can be put in 
practice. You would all willingly lead your forces into the field 
at the call of Government. But this province is a frontier pro- 
vince no longer, and he that would find the foreign enemies of 
the British Government must go far beyond Poona or Mysore, and 
must seek our foes beyond Attock or on the borders of China. 
Far be it from me to urge youto forget the material renown 
of the races from which you spring. Some of your ancestors 
have been more than passive allies of the British Government, 
‘The great ancestor of one of your principal houses commanded 
side by side with the illustrious Wellesley before the walls of 
Seringapatam, and I would not wish you to fall one jot behind 
your forefathers in the qualities which made them successful 
soldiers. But what I wish you to observe is, that the altered circum- 
,Stances of India now require that those same qualities which 
made your forefathers successful soldiers should now be mani- 
fested on different field of action. The great imperial power 
of Her Majesty the Queen of England renders it unnecessary that 





* Now Sir Homry Lacon Andetos, K. ©, 8. L. (Bomboy Civil Service, ) 


any of you should entertain s single soldier for defence against 
the inroads of your neighbours. The same power forbids 
you to attempt aggression for purposes of your own aggrand- 
isement. Loyalty, courage, self-denial, are still as necessary as 
ever in the character ofa great Chicf, but they have e different 
work to do, and what I wish you to undorstand is, that every 
armed man whom you entertain beyond what is neoded for purposes 
of police and internal administration, is 0 much waste of your 
power and resources, which may bring you into undeserved trouble, 
put can never be necessary for your own honor or usefulness. 
‘The vast defensive works which crown every great mountain, and 
the ruins of which meet the eye in almost every large town in this 
province, are no longer needed for your safety; but there is a 
wide field beforo you in which the constructive abilities of your 
architects may find ample scope. Though it is no longer neces 
wary to build forts, you may rival the Pindoo heroes of your early 
history by cutting roads over mountain gorges, and building bridges 
over unfordable streams. You may emulate Asoka by works of 
irrigation, or of shelter for travellers, or by building hospitals 
for the sick and needy, and your names may be remembered with 
gratitude by future ages, when all tradition of the mere fighting 
chieftains of former days shal} have passed away. 

To Brahmins itis hardly necessary that I should insist on 
tho general claims which learning and letters have on your atten- 
tion; but here again there are one or two points which I cannot 
‘but notice. Some of the Sirdars have made most creditable pro- 
gress in learning the language and literature of England, but some 
seem rather disposed to think that they can devote vicarious atten- 
tion to these matters. Ifind here in Belgaum what is called a 
Sirgars’ School, most liberally endowed by the Sirdars of the 
Southern Maraths Country, but instead of being a School, as at 
Kolapoor, where young Sirdars may be trained in the knowledge 

, Which will fit them for their future rank in life, the School seems 
to be devoted mainly to the education of the nominees of Sirdars, 
mostly the sons of pauper Brahmins, whose main object in life must 
necessarily be to earn & subsistence by the mercenary pursuit of 
letters, Government has lately selected a gentleman for the charge 
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of this School, and I hope that before leaving Belgaum you will 
consult with your excellent friend, Mr. Havelock, and so arrange 
that the new Principal, when ho comes, will have pupils whose fu- 
ture rank in life ia such as to demand the best education we can 
give them. Herc, se elsewhero in India, the classes whence are 
drawn a0 many of your scribes and dependents are largely availing 
themselves of the facilitios they now find for acquiring that learn- 
ing which, in s peacable and well-ordored community, is 50 often 
the key of wealth and power. Even their women, after centuries 
of darkness, are beginning to emulate their predecessors of ancient 
times, when royal and noble ladies were thought unworthy of their 
rank if ignorant of lettera. In all theso respects Ict me entroat 
you not to be left behind by those who aro not your equals in the 
social scale. 


I find that, with ono or two notablogexccptions, though the 
province has been for more than forty ycara under tho British 
Government, none of you bave ever visited Bombay or evon Poona. 
Lhope this will be no longer the casc, but that I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you in Bombay, and of assisting you to seo all 
thero that ia most worthy of your attention. 


One great obstacle is the expensive custom of travelling with 
a retinue as large as in the days when an armed forco was needed 
for defence in travelling. This is no longer necessary, aud if you 
would reduce your escorts to what is really useful for your own 
comfort and convenience, the oxpense of a long journey would 
voase to be an obstacle to your enjoying the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of travel. 


His Excellency then conferred the usual investiture of succession on 
the Nawab of Savanoor, the Chief of Sanglee, the younger Chief of Meersj, 
the Chiefof Jumkhendi and the Chief of Ramdurg; ond Goolab, Utwr, 
Flowers, and Pansuparee having been distributed by the Political Agent and 
his Assistant, the Private Secretary, and the Oriental Translator to Govern- 
fuent, His Excellency retired under the usual salute. 

The Sirdare and Chiefs were conducted to the entrances of the tents in. 
the same manner in which they hed beeu received. 


1866, 


Wis Excsirexcr Siz H, B. E. FRERE, G.C.8.1, and K.C. B, 
Goyenxor or Voxnay, held a Durbar at Poona on the 29th October 1866, 
for the reception of His Highness the Raja of Kolapoor, the Raja of Jawar, 
the Sirdars and Chiefs ofthe Deccan and Southern Maratha Country, and 
other Native Gentlemen. 

On the arrival of His Highness the Raja of Kolapoor, the guard-of-honor 
presented arms, and he was received by the Political Secretary to Government 
and the Political Agent, Kolapoor and Southern Maratha Country, and was 
taken to his sent. 

The Raja of Jawar on arrival was received by the Political Secretary 
and the Collector of Tannt 

The Pant Pratiiaiaty, Whe Taja of Akalkote, the Pant Sacheo, the Naik 
Nimbatkar and the Dalley were received by the Collector of Sattar. 

The Nawab of Savancor and the other First Class Chiefa of the Southern 
Maratha Country were received by the Political Agent, Kolapoor and 
Southern Maratha Country. 

To all these Chiefs the Guard presented arms on their arrival. 

The Vinchurkars, the Malegaumkar, the Farnavis of Menaoli, and other 
Sirdars were received by the Agent for Sirdars and his Assistant. 

These, together with the Principal Civil and Military Officers of the Sta~ 
tion having assembled, His Excellency the Governor, accompanied by His 
Excellency Sir Robert Napier, K, C. B., Commander-in-Chief, entered the 
Durbar attended by his personal Staff, the Secretary and Under-Secretary to 
Government in the Political Department, and Mr. Vinayakrao Vasudevaji, 
Oriental Translator to Government, and took his sent under the usual salute. 

His Excellency the Governor was supported on the left by His Excellency 
Sir Robert Napier, K. & B., the Honorable B. H. Eltis, the Honorable €, J. 
Erskine, His Highness Meer Hassan Ali Khan of Sind, His Highness Syad 
Abdul Uzeez of Muscat and Zanzibar, the JTonorable L. H. Bayley (Advovnte- 
Genera]), the Honorable Framji Nassarwanji, Major General Smith, C. ¥., 
Brigadier General Sir Charles Staveley, K.C. B., the Heads of the Civil 
Departments and the Officers of the Poona Brignde and the Kirkee station. 

On the right, His Excellency the Governor was supported by Mr. Lloyd, 
the Agent for Sirdars in the Deccan; Mr, Havelock, Collector of Tanns; 
Colonel Anderson, Political Agent, Kolapoor and Suuthern Maratha Country; 
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‘Mr. Arthur, Collector of Sattara; Mr. Watt, Assistant Agent for Sirdars in 
the Deccan; and Captain Waller ¥. C., Adjutant of the Kolapoor Infantry, 
and Assistant to the Political Agent. 

His Highness the Raja of Kolapoot had a raised seat next to that of His 


Exoellency the Governor, and His Ministers and Mankarees sat near him in 
the following order:~ 
Ramrao Narsing e 
Narayanrao Saheb Ghatgey Sarjerao. 
His son Detajirao Aba Saheb. 
Shriniwas Pandit alias Raoji Maharaj. 
Krishnarao Bhau Saheb Pant Prathinidhi of Vishalgar. 
Moreshwar Baba Saheb Pant Amatya of Bowra. 
Suntajirao Ghoreparay Senapathi of Kapsi. 
Govindrao Aba Saheb Ghoreparay, Chief of Inchalkayji. 
Subhanrao Saheb Senakhaske} of Torgal. 
Gopalrao Saheb Sur Lashkar Bahadur. 
‘Narayantuo Ghoreparay Umeerool Oograo of Datwar. 
‘The Raja of Jawar and the following First Class Sirdars and Chiefs were 
seated on the right side:— 
Hon. Shriniwas Ragji Rao Saheb, Pant Prathinidhi of Sattare. 
Maloji Shahaji, Roje of Akalkote, 
Chimnaji Raghunath Pant Secheo of Bhore. 
Madhojirao Janrao Naik Nimbalkar of Fultan, 
Amrutrao Ramrao Dafley of Jath. 
Abdul Kheir Khan, Nawab of Savanoor. 
Venkatro Ghoreparay, Raja of Moodhcle. 
Dhondirao Tatia Saheb, Chief of Sangiee. 
Ganpatrao Tatia Saheb, Chief of Meeraj. 
Lakshumanrao Anna Saheb of Meernj. 
Ramchandrarao Appa Saheb, Chief of Jamkhandi. 
Raghunathrao Dada Saheb, Chief of Koorandwar. 
Ramruo Rao Saheb Bhavay, Chief of Raxgdurg. 
Ganpatrao Bapu Saheb 
‘Vinayakrao Appe Saheb 
Trimbakrao Al 
A Rajey Rattansing Jadhavarao, Chief of Malegaum, 
‘Madhovarso Ballat Farnavis of Menaoli, 
Manohar Bhimrao Potnees, 
‘Madhavarso Vithal Vinchurkar, 
‘There were also present many Sirdars of the second and third Classes, 
Government Servants, and other Native Gentlemen. 


} roger Chiefs of Koorundwar. 
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Syad Hassan Ul Edroos, Raghunathrao Vithal, Chief of Vinchur, and 
Mr. A. D. Sassoon, Companions of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India, were provided with special seats on the left side. 


After the reception had taken place, Hrs Excenzency Sim 
Barrie Frere addressed His Hicuness the Raja of Kolapoor, in 
English, as follows:— 

Rasa Ram Caitrrapsrat Mananras,— I cordially welcome 
your Highness to Poona, and I regard your visit as a great 
consolation for the grief with which the Government heard of the 
death of His Highness the late Raja.* Your Highness has succecd- 
edas his son, toa great and onerous inheritance. As the head 
of an ancient house so famous in Maratha history, as ruler of many 
fair provinces and of hundreds of thousands of subjects, whose happi- 
ness will depend so greatly on the manner in which you rule them, 
you have heavy responmbilities early laid upon you, and I hearti- 
ly pray that God may give you strength and wisdom to sustain 
them. You have, to assist you, the good example of His late 
Highness, and the excellent system of government already estab- 
lished, the aid, of tried and faithful servants like Ram Rao and 
your other ministers, and above all the constant assistance and 
advice of an experienced Resident, Colonel George Sligo Ander- 
son, who is already well known to you by his able services in other 
parts of the Southern Maratha Country, and who will, I am sure, 
speedily sccure your entire confidence, as he has earned that of the 
British Government. I would earnestly exhort you to regard him 
as your best friend, and to refer to himall your doubts and dif- 
ficulties, whatever they may be, remembering what you have heard 
the State of Kolapoor owed to Colonel Douglas Graham when 
your predecessor was a minor, and still later, what you have your- 
self ‘seen of the confidence, which existed between his late High- 
ness and“Mr. Havelock. Itrust, at no distant period, to hear 
from Colonel Anderson that he considers you capable of conduot- 
ing the whole administration without the intervention of a 
regency, But I would beg your Highness to remember that this 


* H, HL Bhivéji Bhoslé Chattrapethi Maharéj, K.C. 8.1, who died on the 
4th, August 1866. 
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period will be hastened or retarded according as you apply your- 
self to carry out tho course of study 20 wisely laid down for you 
by his late Highness. It was 2 great source of pleasure to me to 
learn that since, Ihad the pleasure of seeing you at Kolapoor, 
Jess than a year ago, you had made such progress in your studies 
that you wished me to address you in English, and that you were 
prepared to reply in the same language. I am glad to infer from 
this circumstance that you are fully alive to the fact that the 
office of ruler of Kolapoor is no empty honor—no mere agreeable 
pageant, and it is certain that the British Government will not 
entrust tho active powers of administration to any one till they 
have all the security for a wise use of thoso powers which good 
education and proved disposition can afford. I would in the mean- 
time have you constantly bear in mind that no former Raja of 
Kolapoor cver succeeded to dignities or responsibilities equal to 
yours. However absolute thoir power, it was circumscribed within 
avery short radius from their capital. None of them could have 
vontured ns far as you have come from your capital without fear of 
domestic treachery or foreign violence. There are old men now 
alive who can tell you what wero the dangers in their early days 
of a visit from Kolapoor to your ancestor's capital at Sattara, or 
to his minister's capital at Poona. But wherever your Highness 
now goes you move under the wgis of British power, with no 
more retinue than you require for purposes of convenience or 
state. You can travel unarmed from Cashmere to Ceylon, and 
no man can let or hinder you with impunity. Nay, more, you 
may in like manner visit any civilized country in the world, in 
the farthest parts of Europe or Americs, and you will everywhere 
be received and protected, not merely with the hospitality due to 
a sovereign prince, but as one entitled to the protection of the 
whole power of the British Empire. And this you have obtained 
atuo other sacrifice than that of the power to do evil with 
in.punity. There was a time when your predecessors conld exercise 
sny amount of oppression over their subjects, and no power in 
India could call them to account. Such license of oppression exists 
no longer. But there is nothing which a good Raja of Kolspoor 
could ever have done which you may not,now do ; and if the Raja's 
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power to do evil has-been limited, his power to do good and his 
responsibility for the exercise of that power have been immenacly 
increased. I know but of two conditions to the enjoyment of this 
powor. They are fidelity to the British Crown, and the obliga- 
tion to govern your subjects well. I am convinced that no exhorta- 
tion of mine is needed to impress on your Highness or your 
advisers your responsibilities in both respects; and I draw from 
the example of your lamented predecessor the assurance that you 
will be no less anxious to deserve the character of a faithful ally 
of Her Majesty the Sovereign of the British Empire than {o follow 
her example, as a beneficent and beloved rulcr, ever protecting tho 
rights of all her subjects, and tempering justice with mercy. I 
have now the Viceroy’s ‘permission to recogniso your Highncss as 
tho adopted son of the late Raja of Kolapoor, and as his successor; 
and may Giod give you grace to reign long, and wisely, and happily 
over the people committed to your charge. 

At the conelusion of this address s Poshak was given to His 
Highness tho Raja, and » salute of seventeen guns was fired. His 
Highness replied in English to His Excellency the Governor as 
Followa:— 


Your Excerimncy,—tI thank you most heartily for the kind welcome 
you have given me, andthe great honor which I have received at your 
Excellency’s hands on this auspicious day. I beg that your Excellency will 
convey to her Most Gracioua Majesty the assurances of my loyal devotion 
to the Crown, and my desire to fill worthily the high position to which by 
Divine Providence I have succeeded, under the Sovereign of this great Em- 
pire. I feel deeply sqpsible of the responsibilities which have falien on me, 
and how much writ needed on my port to full them ina way which 
will do honor to the memory of the illustrious Prince whose early loss we all 
deplore. The words of advice spoken by your Excellency to-day can never 
be effaced from my memory, and will guideand cheer me in the arduous 
path before me, as the words of a revered parent who has earnestly at heart 
the honor and happiness of the ancient house of Shivaji, and the welfare 
of the nobles and people attached to it. Knowing how much the principality 
of Kolapour owes to thecare and protection of the British Government, 
it will always be my duty to look to the Political Agent at my Court for 
counsel and encouragement. I esteem myself especially fortunate in having 90 
kind and experienced 2 gentleman 2s Coloncl Anderson to advise and befriend 
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me on entering on the duties of my high station, and trust by God’s blessitig, 
and the continued friendship and protection of the British Government, 
to hand down unimpaired the great inheritance to which I have this 
day succeeded. 


His Excentency tite Governor then received the Nazzar 
of the Raja of Jawér, and in giving him his Poshak, addressed him 
in Marathi as follows:— 


Rasex Matnarnzao Sanes,— f have much pleasure in 
complying with the orders of the Viceroy of India in Council by 
accepting your nazzerana; and investing you as Raja of Jawir, in 
recognition of your adoption by the widow of tho lgte Raja. In 
wishing you long life to onjoy, and strength to fulfil fhe duties of 
your high position, I have a few words to add in the way of advice 
tothose around you, and I trust that what I now say will be 
borne in mind, and in due time explained to you when you shall be 
of age to give effect to it, Your principality, surrounded by 
unhealthy and inaccessible jungles, has been long so recluded from 
neighbouring provinces, that it was rarely visited by strangers, 
and before the late Raja’s time few of your predecessors had ever 
left their own territories. Two railways now pass through, or 
close to the Jawar country. They have already multiplied mani- 
fol the value of your estates, and have created for youand your 
subjects new sources of wealth, new liabilitior, and new rights. I 
am glad to be assured that your people aro already advancing in 
wealth and intelligence. ‘They already require a better fiseal and 
judicial administration than the primitive system which has sufficed 
for so many centuries, and this you must w prepared to give 
them. I trust that the Lady Gopiksbace , who will rule till you 
are of age, will see that you are irained soas to enable you to do 
this, and that you are taught that the good governmont of your 
principality, which caunot be ensured without your personal 
superintendence, is the one condition on which the British Govern- 
ment recognises your adoption as the heir of the Raja's family and 
of his honors, and that this condition will be strictly enforced, 
not according to the requirements of the ancient circumstances of 
the State, which no Jonger exist, but in aceordance with what the 
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British Government considers necesssry for its subjects undet its 
direct rule in districts similarly situated. Let it be your aim not to 
maintain obsolete customs suited to less civilised times, but to 
mule your people so justly and mercifully, and with such regard 
for their rights, as shall render them a2 prosperous aud contented 
as the people inthe neighbouring districts under direct Govern- 
ment management. 

‘The infant Raja having made bow and returned to hia seat, 
‘His Excentancy rae Governor eaid:—~ 


I have received the command of His Excellency the Right Honour- 
able Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence, Bart., G. C.8. L, and G. 0. B., 
Her Majesty's Viceroy and Governor General of India, and Grand 
Master of the Most Bxalted Order of the Star of Indis, to present 
the Royal Grant and Insignia to those individuals in this Presidency 
who have been honoured by Her Majesty with the dignity of the 
Star of India; and His Excellency the Grand Master desires that 
I will in the “ceremony of presentation omit no incident calculated 
to dignify the occasion, and invest it with tho honor and distinction 
which it is Her Most Gracious Majesty's wish should characterise 
all proceedings connected with the Order.” request therefore 
that Brigadier General Sir Charles Staveley, K.0,B., and Mr. 
Ohief Secretary Chapman will introduce Syad Hassan U1 Edroos, of 
Surat, who has been honoured by Her Majosty with the dignity of 
Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 

Byad Hassan Ul Edroos having been accordingly introduced, 
‘His Excellency addressed him as follows:— 

Syap Hassan,— Ihave it in command from His Excellency 
the Viceroy, the Grand Master of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India, to present to you s Grant under Hor Majesty's Sign 
Manual, conferring on you the dignity of a Companion of the said 
Order, together with the Insignia thereof. You have been thus 
honoured by Her Majesty ass mark of her royal approval of the 
hereditary loyalty you and your family have shown to the British 
Government in times of difficulty and danger. Itis on record that 
your ancestors have proved themselves faithful adherents to the 
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British Government on various critical occasions during the past 
eentury anda half; and more than once since the sovereignty of 
Surat hes been vested in the British Government, it has beon 
reported to Government by the Agent and Magistrate of Surat that 
your Inte father and yourself have used all the influence you poss- 
eased over your fellow-townsmen and co-religionists to support the 
authority of the British Government against the turbulent and 
disaffected. Iheartily congratulate you on having been able to 
render euch service, and on its having been so honoured by Her 
Majesty's notice. Your honors will be reflected on the ancient 
city in which your family has long been settled, and where you are 
wo much respected, and will, I trust, be regarded by your fellow- 
townamen as a proof of the good-will with which Her Majesty's 
Government regards tho ancient emporium of Surat, with which 
the British nation bas been connected longer than with any other 
of the great cities of India. 


The Byad replied in Hindustani to the following effect:— 

Your Excertuxcy,-I cannot sufficiently express my gratitade for the 
honor which Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and 
India (may she be blessed with health and happiness !) has been pleased to 
confer on me. I duly opprecinte the value of it, und beg to assure your 
Excellency and our Most Gracious Sovereign that I and my family will 
never be wanting in loyalty and devotion to the Crown, I also beg to express 
my warm thanks to your Excellency for toking the trouble of handing over 
to me this grant under Her Mojesty’s Sign Manual, and the Insignia of the 
dignity of Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 


Similar ceremonies having Leen observed in introducing 
Raghunathrao Vithal, Chief of Vinchur, His Bxomiexcr Taz 
Governor addressed the Chief as follows:— 


RaguunatHEao Virnat,— I have great pleasure in presenting 
to you by command of His Excellency the Viceroy and Grand 
Master of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, a Grant 
under Her Majesty the Queen's Sign Manual conveying to you the 
dignity of s Companion, together with the Tnsignia of the eaid 
Order. This mark of Her Majesty’s favour will, I trust, be regarded 
hy you, hy your family, an@ by the Chiefs of the Deccan as » proof 
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of Hor Majesty’s approval of the good example you and your family 
have shown to your fellow-countrymen, and of Her Majesty’s good- 
will to the influential class to which you belong. Your father has 
left a name in history as one of the bravest, most faithful, and most 
respected among the adherents of the late Peishwa. With a rare 
fidelity to a falling dynasty, he yet 20 bore himself that he won the 
respect of the Honourable Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone and Sir 
John Malcolm ; and to his example and arrangements you owe it 
that you and your brothers have been trained to be a credit to your 
name and class. Your own Jagheer is a model of good manage- 
ment, and your two brothers, one us « native Judge® and the 
other as an additional Member of the Council of the Governor of 
Bombay for making Laws and Regulations, have rendered good 
werviee to our Government. I earnestly hope that your example 
may be followed by many others of the Sirdars of the Deccan, and 
that they will bear in mind that there are roads of honor yet open 
to them, if they would follow your example by consulting theiz own 
true interests, and those of the people dependent on them. 

"The Chief of Vinchur reptied:— 

Youn Exczunzxcy,—Words cannot adequately express how highly I 
volue and esteem the great honor which has been conferred on me by Her 
‘Most Gracious Majesty the Queen,in enrelling me as s Companion ofthe Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India, This gracious token of Her Majesty's 
favour will, I essure your Excellency, unite more closely than ever the 
house of Vinchur to the Crown of Great Britain, and stimulate the members. 
ef my family to greater exertions in the service of the Government with 
which we have this day been se honourably associated. 

‘Mr. Abdoolla David Sassoon having been in Hike manner in- 
troduced, His Excellency The Governor addressed him as followa:— 

‘Mn. Sassoon,—- It is with peculiar pleasure, that I obey the 
command of Her Majesty and the Viceroy in cenveying to you 
Her Majesty's royal grant of the dignity of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India, together with the Insignia of the said 
Order. It will, I feel sure, in your eyes, and in the estimation of 
your family, enhance the value of this distinction to feel that it 
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recognises you as the worthy successor of one of those men to whom 
Bombay owes its position among the most famous commercial 
marts of the East,—2a man whose career gave strength and dignity 
to the community in which he dwelt, and whose position in that 
community was in itself a result of which the British Government 
of India might well be proud. ‘To build up « fortune like hia, and 
commercial repute such as he enjoyed, bespesk in a great mer- 
esntile community abilities and virtues of no ordinary kind; to 
nse his fortune as he used it, affords a bright example to more than 
one race and more than one generation. It iano exaggeration to 
say thet while the poor and the nesdy, the infirm, and they whose 
early being has been blighted by evil example and crime—while 
all these objects of compassion exist in this land, the namo of 
your father, Mr. David Sassoon, cannot well be forgotten. It was 
one peculiar feature in his career that from the first he cast in 
his lot unhesitatingly with the British rule in this country, and 
while he abated nothing of his love for his ancient people and his 
ancient faith, he ever felt a peculiar pride in being a subject of 
the British Crown, and furnished a striking example of the strength 
of those bonds which knit together so many races, such widely- 
severed countries, and such different creeds as form the Empire 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. In you we recognise a worthy 
son and representative of one whom we all venerated, and I trust 
that the honora now conferred on you by Her Majesty are but 
an carnest of those which await you and your race in India. 


After receiving the Incignia of the Order, Mr. Sassoon replied as follows:- 

Your Exczuuzxcy,—In receiving this token of the dignity Her Most 
Gracious Majesty has been pleased to confer upon me and upon my family, 
Jam folly aware that it istono merit of my own, but tothe name of an 
honoured father whose footsteps, by the aid of the Almighty, I shall ever 
endeavour to follow, that I owe this high distinction ; but, Sir, viewing the 
circumstances which brought me, whilst stilla boy, to this land of my 
qdoption, the blessings which have fallowed my residence under the Iiberal 
protection of the British Government—the cordial reception I met in Eng- 
land, the courtesy shown to me by the representatives of the Queen at various 
courts in Europe, the unvarying kindness of successive Governors of Bombay 
and of your Excellency in particular, I should indeed be ungrateful if I 
id not feel g pride in being a subject of the British Crown. Mey I request 
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your Excellency to convey to Her Majesty the high sppreciation om the 
port of myself and my family of the honor conferred upon us all by the 
grant of this dignity tome, and at the same time to sssure the Queen of 
the undiminished loyalty of our ancient people residing in this portion of: 
‘Her dominions. 


His Excrrtzxcy Sim H, B.E. Farms, then addressed the 
three Companions of the Order thus :— 

Gexriummex,— Ihave now endeavoured to the best of my 
power to obey the commands laid on me by Her Majesty, and by 
Her Viceroy, the Grand Master of the Order, in conveying to you 
these grants and insignia. I would add avery few words regard- 
ing the dignity which has just been conferred on you. It will 
have, I am persuaded, a double efficacy in not only rewarding 
past merit and services, but in stimulating the recipienta and all 
who witness or hear ofthese honors to fresh exertions. It is 
true that of the militery characteristics of any order of knight- 
hood little now remains but the high sense of honor which the 
military profession, more perhaps than almost any other, has 
ever cherished, But knighthood has cessed to be exclusively mili- 
tary, only because we may now practise in other professions and 
walks of life those virtues for which in barbarous ages there was little 
field save under the safeguard of the military profession. To be 
ready to sacrifice life or limb, or property for the truth, to hold every 
worldly advantage aubservient to loyalty to the Sovereign, to bear 
hardship, and to sacrifice all selfish pleasure and profit in the 
cause of justice or mercy for the sake of the poor and the helpless, 
and especially for those whose sex leaves them dependent on the 
strength and courage of men—all these, which were privileges or 
virtues of the military knight of old, are now, we know, enjoyed 
and practised by many who never set lance in rest or took eword 
in hand. In admitting you and your countrymen to the privileges, 
and in laying on you the responsibilities which belong to an Order 
of Knighthood, Her Majesty the Queen of England admits you 
to brotherhood which has its representatives and privileges in 
every civilized country in the world. You who have travelled out 
of India can testify that in any country of Europe or America 
the ribbon and insignia of this Order will be a guarag@ijior some 


portion of the respect and esteem not mercly of the great and 
noble, but of the good and brave and that the bare fact of your 
belonging to this Order will be taken as a proof of your possessing 
some of those many claims to the love or respect of mankind, with- 
out the presumed possession of which no man ever received honor 
at the hands or by the command of Queen Victoria. It is not Hkely 
I shall ever again have an opportunity of meeting the Chiefs and 
Princes of the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country gathered 
together in Durbar ; I will therefore now take leave of you all with 
my fervent wishos for future welfaro, and an carnest oxpression 
of my hope that hereafter many more of your namos may be found 
inscribed on the roll of such honors as some of you havo this day 
received. May you who have been so distinguished, live to enjoy 
and augment those honors, and in tho words of the motto of the 
Order—“May Heaven's Light be your Guide.” 

Flowers and Pansuparee having been distributed, His Excellency left 
the Durbar under the usual salute. 

The Rajes, Sindars, and Chiefs were conducted to their carriages in the: 
same manner in which they had been received. 


Ghe Durbar teld at Barachi. 
1867. 


His Excetsency Str H. B. E. Ene, G.C.8.1,K.0.8, 
held s Durbar at the Frere Hall, Karachi, on the Ist. January 1867, 
for the presentation of the Insignia and Grant of the Dignity of 
Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, to Shet 
Naomal Hotichand of that city, for meeting the Municipal Com- 
missioners, and of conferring rewards on distinguished Native 
Gentlemen. 


‘These, togethor with the principal Civil and Military Officers 
of the station having assembled, His Excellency the Governor ac- 
companied by the Honorable B. H. Ellis, member of the Executive 
Council entered the Durbar attended by Mr. Samuel Mansfield, 
C.8. L, the Commissionor in Sind, Mr. F. S. Chapman, Chief Se- 
eretary to Government, and other Officers of the general and 
personal staff, and took his seat under the usual salute, 

‘His Excerrescy Tue Goverxor, after acknowledging the 
salutation of the assembly, requested Mr. F.S. Chapman, the Chief 
Seerotary, and Major W. RB. Lambert, Collector and Magistrate 
of Karachi, to introduce Shet Naomal Hotichand, which being 
done, His Excellency roso, and addressed him as follows:— 


Suet Nioman Hortcnanp,—I have received from His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy and Grand Master of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India, instructions to deliver to you a Grant under 
Her Majesty's Sign Manual, conferring on you the dignity of a 
Companion of the said Order, together with the Insignia thereof,” 
and in so doing I hate been instructed “to omit no circumstance 
which may conduce to give dignity and honor to the occasion. 
It is not necessary that I should now dilate on the character or 
greatness of tho distinction which Her Majesty thus confers on 
you. It admits youtos brotherhood which numbers among its 
membery all that is most illustrious in or belonging tqIndia, the 


Sovereign and the Heir Apparent to the Throne, the Viceroy of 
thie great. dependency, the Heroes and the Statesmen who have 
contributed to acquire and maintain the Indian Empire, and the 
Princes most illustrious for their descent, or most distinguished for 
their great qualities as rulers. 

Of your claims to be enrolled in such noble company it is not 
necessary that I should here speak. Very recently in this Hall, 
the Acting Commissioner of the Province,* in announcing to you 
Her Majesty's gracious purpose, dwelt on your life-long devotion 
tothe British Government; and I need not further describe the 
services which he then recounted, but I am personally glad of the 
opportunity of expressing my own strong sense of the assistance 
Treceived from you during the troublous years of 1857-58. You 
had great influence amongst your countrymen, you possessed in- 
formation drawn from every part of Northern and Western India, 
and you placed all unreservedly atthe disposal of Government. 
‘When many of your countrymen were appalled by the great. 
nesa of the danger, and believed that some catastrophe threatened. 
the existence of the British Empire in India, you never faltered in 
your sagacious trust in the power of the British Government to 
uphold the cause of law and order, and had you been one of those 
brave Islanders who then fought for British supremacy, you could 
not have shown # more thorough confidence in the ultimate triumph 
of the British arms. 

It is a great source of pleasure to me in now leaving Sind be- 
foro I take my final departure from India, to be permitted to con- 
fer this honor on you in the presence of the Commissioner of the 
Province,f and of my colleague the Honorable B. H. Eilis, both 
of whom have laboured so long in Sind and so highly appreciate 
your services. This honor will, I trust, be regarded by your 
countrymen in Sind not simply as a distinction conferred on you 
rereonally, but ss an evidence of the gracious regard of Her 
“Majesty for this distant province, and for those commercial interests 
of which you may here be regarded as a chief representative among 
tho native community. 
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There is one act of yours to which 1 would more particularly 
allude as showing your just appreciation of the character of the 
British rule—and which will, I trust, find imitators among your 
countrymen. Few know better than yourself the power of the 
British nation in war, and their skill in all the arts of commerce. 
But you also know that there is in every Englishman's mind a 
strong conviction that man does not live by bread alone, and that 
there are things more valuable than victory in battle or success in 
commerce. You have not personally had the advantages of an 
English education, and it is therefore the more remarkable that 
you should have determined to send your grandson ( Mr. Alumal 
Trikamdass, B. A.), to what is, in your estimation, @ distant land, 
there to acquire such an education as an Indian University can 
give, tho principles by which the conduct of educated Englishmen 
is ruled. I trust on my return to Bombay to see conferred on your 
grandson the distinction of a University degree, and I trust that God 
will grant you a long life, not only to enjoy your own honors, but to 
soo thom continued and augmented by those you leave behind you. 


His Excellency then delivered to Shet Naomal Hotichand the Grant 
‘under the Queen’s Sign Manual and the Insignia of the Order, and on 
his retiring, Major W. 1. Lambert introduced the Municipal Commissioners, 
to whom His Excenuaxcy the Governor said as follows :— 

QGexTLEMEN OP THE MUNICIPAL ComMisstoy,—I am glad the 
Collector has given me this opportunity of meeting you all again 
before I leave Sind and of expressing to you the great pleasure 
with which I have seen the many Municipal improvements which 
have been carried out since I left Karachi in 1859. 

‘The Commissioner has been good enough to explain to me the 
varioys plans he has in contemplation for enlarging the Municipal 
constitution of this town.* The capital of the province has far out- 
grown the simple arrangements which sufficed in former days, and 





# The Municipal affairs of Karachi are at prosent regulated by Act XXVI of 1860; 
‘ut this enactment has been found insuticient for the requirements of that town. 
It is proposed theiefore, to give to Karachi, e Municipal Act somewhat similar to the 
Bombay Munloipal Act II of 1865, 
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it is requisite that the Municipality should be placed on 4 wider and 
more permanent footing. I shall be very glad if boforeI leave 
Bombay, I am able to do anything towards giving legislative 
sanction to the measures he proposcs. 

Foremost amongst the present wants of Karachi is the pro- 
vision of an ample supply of good water.* This appears to me 
almost the only great Municipal improvement which has not mado 
much progress of late years; but from what the Commissioner 
told me , Iam sanguine that he will be able to select from among 
the plans before him one which will be effectual in giving the town 
of Karachi a sufficient supply of this great necossary of life, this 
most essential preliminary to all great eanitary improvomente, I 
would , however , remind you that neither this ncr any other really 
valuable additions to your present resources can be attained without 
inereased expenditure which must be provided for by increasing the 
income of the Municipality , and this cannot be effected without 
effort or merifice on bebalf of those who will benefit by the im- 
provements, 


The Municipal Commissioncrs returning to their seate, Mr.Shokeyram, the 
‘Muktyarkar of Karachi was presented to His Excellency, who bestowed a very 
handsome loongee or waistband on him; Mr. Sayee Ellappa, the Fourdar, 
followed and received a valuable shawl] ; Rosealdar Nutha Khan and Bube- 
dars Goolim Hyder, Alladad, and Abdula, of the City and Rural Police, 
were also presented with loongees, all these native officers having been 
most favourably commended to His Excellency by their superiors. Then 
were presented the members of the Bar by Mr. W. M. P. Coghlan C. 8.5 
the Deputy Educational Inspector Rao Saheb Narayan Jagunnsth by Mr, 
J.G. Moore, C.S., and the Syads of Tatta, the two sons of the Jam of 
Jokeas, ond the Dufterdar by Major Lambert. ‘The business of the day 
having been concluded, His Excellency bowed to the assembly, who again 
rose, while he and party took their departure under a salute of seventeen 
guns. 


* The Government of India has lent to the Municipality of Karachi the sum of 
#ix lacs of Rupees for the construction of water-works, 


Che Durbar tela at Bombay. 
1867, 


Tits Excerzency Sre Hi. B. E. Frere, G. 0. 8. I. and K. ©. B.,. 
Governor of Bombay, held s Durbar atthe Government House, 
Parol, on Wednesday, the 20th February 1867, for the presentation 
ef the Insignia and Grant of the Dignity of Knight Commander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star ef India to His Highness Rawal 
Shri Jaswatsingji Bhowsingji, the Thakore Saheb of Bhownaggar. 

On the arrival of His Highness the Thakore Saheb at Govern- 
ment House, accompanied by Captain P. W, LeGeyt, Assistant 
Politieal Agent, Kattiawar, Gaorishankar Oodeshankar, the 
Minister of Bhownaggar, Samaldass Parmanandas, and Suwseegeer 
Sewageer, he was received atthe steps by Mr. F. 8, Chapman, 
the Chief Secretary, Mr. W. Wedderburn, the Acting Political 
Secretary to Government, Mr. Vinayakrao Vasndovaji, the Oriental 
‘Translator te Government, and the officers of His Excellency's 
personal staff, 2. Guard of Honour being in-sttendances 

The principal Civil, Military, Naval, and Ecclesiastical Officers, 
togother with other gentlemen resident in Bombay, having assembled, 
His Excellency the Govemor entercd the Durbar Room attended 
by his personal staff and teok his seat unden the uanal salutations. 

‘His Excellency the Governor was supported on the left hand 
by the Right Reverend John Harding, D. D., Lord Bishop of 
Bombay, His Excellency Lieut. General Sir Robert Napier, K, C.B.,* 
the Members of the Council, the Judges of the High Court, the- 
Secrétaries to Government, the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Brigadier General B. L, Russell,t His Highness Meer Shah Nawae- 
khan of Sind, the Raja of Jawar, Lakshuman Maharoodra Swamee-of 
Chéfal, Madhojirao Janrao Naik Nimbalkar, the Chief of Paltan ; 
Amratrao Ramrao, Dafley of Jath, Ramchandrarao Appa Saheb, 
Chief of Jamkhandi; Madhavarao Ballal, Farnavie of Menaoli ; 


* Now Lord Napier of Magdala, @. 0, B., @.0.8. 1 +tKCRL 
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Sir Jamsetji Jeejibhoy, Bart., the heads of Civil Departments, the 
Officers of the Bombay Brigade and of the Royal Navy. Thero 
were also present some of the Justices of the Peace and Fellows of 
tho Bombay University. 

On the right of His Excellency were seated the Minister and 
other Officers of the Thakore Saheb of Bhownaggar. 


After His Excellency tho Governor had taken his seat, he 
requested the Honorable Colonel Marriott and Major Keatinge, 
'V. C., Companions of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, 
to conduct His Highness the Thakore Saheb of Bhownaggar to 
receive the Insignia and Grant of Dignity under the Royal Sign 
‘Manual, of Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India, which was borne on a cushion by Mr, A. D. Sassoon, a 
Companion of the Most Exalted Order, and by Mr. W. Wedderburn, 
the Acting Political Secrotary. 

After His Highness had been introduced, .His Excen.excr 
omz Govennor addressed Mason Keartrnar, V. C.,C. 8, I., Political 
Agent of Kattiawar, in English as followe:— 

Masor Kzarmvce,—tI am glad of an unoxpected opportunity 
to express here at tho seat of this Government, and in the presence 
of my colleagues and of many of your fellow-servants, what I 
stated imperfecily to you when I Jately touched on the coast of 
Kattiawar, and delivered into your hands the Insignia of the 
Order of the Star of India, with which Her Majesty's gracious 
favour had honoured you. I then briefly referred to the character 
you had upheld during a long and distingnishod course of service 
as a Political Officer, who not only well represented the British 
Government as the supreme authority in this part of Asia, but 
in its beneficent aspect as conscious of ite responsibility for exer- 
cising power for the good of every race and class within your 
reach. I reminded those who were then present, that this was no 
new feature in your career. When Mr. Temple,* the able 
and energetic Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, took 
charge of Nimar, a district which had been for aome years under 





* Now Sir Richard Temple, K, ©. 8, L, Financial Minister of India, 
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your control as Political Agent, he assured me that few things 
struck him more than the evidence which he everywhere found 
of your wise and kindly caro for promoting the permanent im- 
provement and prosperity of a noble country which had been long 
and completely desolated by war and misgovermuent, You had wise- 
ly fostered agriculture aud commerce, had promoted works of irriga- 
tion and communication had made roads and bridges, and organized 
asteam ferry over the impassable Nerbudda. You had pointed 
oat where iron and coal might be found, and had erected iron fur- 
naces and forges with all the latest appliances from Staffordshire. 
Education and the administration of justice had had their full share 
of your attention and nothing had been neglected which eould bring 
back the days when Boorhanpore and Mandoo were among the 
most civilized and wealthy cities in one of the most prosperous 
provinces in Asia. And all thi was done mainly by and through the 
natives of the land in all their various ranks, chiofs as well as ryots, 
by stimulating and encouraging what was good in them, and not by 
imposing on them the Yaw of a wise but stern task-master. You 
upheld the same character during your tenure of office as Resi- 
dent at the Court of His Highness Jayajirao Sindhin, Maharaja of 
Gwalior, G. 8. 0. I, and won the respect as well as the personal 
regard of His Highness the Maharaja and his Court. When after 
many years of separation Her Highness the Sckandra Nawab 
Bogam of Bhopal* moxpectedly met you st Poona, in 1864, there 





* Hor Highness visited Bombay in the year 1863, and received a hearty weloome 
from the Bombay Government and all classes of the community. His Excelloney 
Bir Bartle Frere, the Governor of Bombay, held a Durbar at Government, House, 
Parel, on the 26th. December 1868, for her reception, which was one of the moat 
imposing over held in Bombay. Her Highness died on the 80th. October 1868, Her 
Higifness’ services were acknowledged by Lord Canning in the grand Durbar held at 
Jubbulpore on the 15th. December 1860, in the following memorable words:— 

“ Sckandra Begam,—Your Highness is very welcome to this Durbar. I have long 
desired to thank you for the services which you have rendered to the Queen’s Go- 
veroment, Your Highness is the ruler of a State which is conspicuous in Jndian 
history for never having been in arma against the British power, and lately when 
that State was beset and threatened by our onemies, you, a woman, guided its affairs 
with courage, an ability, and s anccess, that would have done honour to any states- 
man or soldier. Besides the greater services of repressing revolt around you, apd 
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was no mistaking the unaffected pleasure with whieh that wise and 
good ruler recognized you. She recalled you to mind not simply 
as the British Political Officer whe had been the channel of the 
criticism or advice of the Indian Government, nor even as the 
gallant soldicr who was winning his Victoria Cross in the deadly 
breach ot Chanderee at the same period when Her Highness waa 
proving her own loyalty to the British Crown by so bravely 
curbing her mutinous troops; but Her Highness recognized you as 
he who had some years before travelled some hundred miles to add: 
cclat, to her daughter's (HL H. Nawab Shahjehan Begam,) wedding, 
by placing on the lako* which adorns Her Highness’ capital, the first 
stoan boat which Her Iighness or the great body of her courtiers 
had over scon. In Kattiawar you had a task before you, which 
I belicve to have been second in difficulty to none of the great 
problems which havo of late years presented themsclyes in the ad- 
ministration of this part of India. You had to deal with an isolated 
province about two-thirds the size of Ireland, This time last year 
there were six or seven Kings in Europe who each ruled over a 
smaller area than Kattiawar, and six at least who numbered a 
emaller population among their subjects than that of your province. 
Nor was this an homogencous population capable of being mould- 
ed to new habits and forms of Government. Your relationa wero 
with more than four hundred Chieftains possessing separate jurisdio- 





of securing the mafety of all Rnglishmen, amongst whom was the Agont of tho 
Governor-General, [Colonel H. M. Durand, O. B.] you nevor failed to aid and expedite 
to the utmost of your power all bodies of British troops that came within your weach. 
Sach services must not go unrewarded. 

T now place in your hands the grant in sovereignty of the district of Barsoesh tho 
district was formerly o depondency of the State of Dhar ; but Dhar has by rebeltion 
forfeited all claim to it, and it fs now given in perpetuity to Bhopal for e memorial 
of loyalty under your wise and brave guidance in time of trisl” ; and on the 80th, 

October 1861, at the public Durbar held at Allshabed, Lord Canning invested Her 
ighnesa with the Most Rxalted Order of the Star of India, of which she was Grand 
Commander, 
The daughter of Her Highness the late Sekandra Begam, [the Nawab Shabjeban 
Begam, ] succeeds her as the raler of the state of Bhopal. 
* The fine lake here referred to is situated in the south-west of the town of Bhopal. 
tis about four miles and a half in length and a mile anda half in breadth. 
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tion. Many of these estates were, of course, small in extent and 
in power, and in political importance, but twelve of them exercised 
powers of life and death, and some were equal in all rorpects io 
kingdoms which are not the meanest among the independent States 
of modern Europe. Nor were these rulera the mere chiefs of 
modern predatory hordes, recently settled on the country they 
had occupied, as the great Delhi empire fell to pieces, Some of 
your Chiefs can show pedigreos which run back for nineteen cen- 
turies, and extend over 400 generations, of which all that wo 
can certainly know is, that as far back as the light of authentic 
higtory guides ns, there is little apparcntly fabulous about them. 
And this, at least, is certain, that you have in Kattiawar landed 
proprietors who tilled land in that province while the descend- 
anta of the Casars still ruled over the Roman empire, and that 
many who believe, with some show of reason, that their ancestors 
Tnad ficlds of their own to till in the eame province when Porus 
met Alexander on the fronticr of India.* And authentic records 
prove that there are few chiefs or landowners of mark in Kattia- 
war who did not hold some portion of their present Jands and 
present rights when the merchants of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James were seeking a precarious footing at Surat and Ahmed- 
ubad. Your difficulties, as the representative of a supremo but, 
comparatively, modern power, in dealing with such States, might 
have been loss had the people of Kattiawar been all of one raco or 
cvroed : but in no part of India do I know a population so varied. 
The ethnologist may still trace, by undoubted evidence of form and 
of languago, and of persistent custom, the representative of the 
steppos of Tartary and the wilds of Afries, of Persia and Arabia, 
and of almost every race known in Central and Western India, 
fronf the aborigines who still haunt their ancestral forests and 
mountain fastnesses, to the Englishman or American who has lately 
arrived from the far West. And almost every Indian form of re- 
ligious belief is to be there found professed,— the Fetish worship 
of the aboriginal Bheel or Cooly, or of the fugitive African slave. 
Every form of Hinduism, from that which owns aa its parent the 





* Abont the year 328 B, C. . 


teck-cut croed of Asoka on the mountain fastnoss of Girnar down 
to the latest mention of philosephical Vedantism, Mahomet- 
anism in every one of its varied forms, and our own Gospel which 
is preached by tho Christian Miesionary- The almost insular posi- 
tion of Kattiawar which had helped to preserve so long and so 
unchanged such a varied population, was in itself no small element 
of difficulty. It seems singular that a peninsula with many excel- 
lent coasting harbours, with no large rivers or impassable ranges 
of mountains, should be so difficult of access, and I cannot better 
illustrate this difficulty than by the fact, that while I have been 
most anxious ever since my arrival in Bombay as Governor, 
once more to visit and traverse Kattiawar, almost five yeara 
have past without my being able to carry out my wish, not because 
Iwas not most anxious to go, and you and your Chiefs anxious 
to receive me, but because the total absence of made roads would 
have required me to devote many weeks to such a visit as I wished 
to pay, and in one year at least a local searcity, which was greatly 
due to this want of roads, would have rendered a visit from the 
large camp required for such deliberate travel a serious aggravation 
of the local distress and scarcity of food or forage. But your great 
difficulty has always been the political anomalies of your position. 
Sixty years ago your great predecessor, Colonel Alexander Walker,* 
waa hailed as a deliverer from the almost intolerable rapacity and 
disorder consequent on annus! Maratha invasion, and fora whole 
generation the mere fact that the representative of a civilised and 
powerful Government exercised a paramount influence over all 
these States and tribes, was enough to give & degree of peace and 
wecurity which had long been unknown in the peninsula. Thirty 
years ago, when I first visited Kattiawar, it was still a frontier pro- 
vince of our Indian Empire. That frontier has since advanced far 
beyond the great western desert and Sind to the mountains of 
Affghanistan, and the imperial sceptre of India has passed into the 
hands of the Queen of England. With this changed position have 
come new duties and new responsibilities, and obligations have 
been laid upon you and upon the Indian Government of this day 





* Political Resident at Baroda, in 1802, Colonel Walker wus the first British Officer, 
who checked and alanost abolished the practice of female infanticide in Kattiawar, 


which were unknown to our predecessors, And many of these du- 
tiea and responsibilities are such as cannot be written in treaties, 
nor deduced from the position which the British held while they 
were only one of several great powers in Western India, The policy 
of coneiliation and arrangement which worked well enough 
in former days had ceased to be effectual even before you 
came to Kattiawar, and your immediate predecessora had been 
fairly overwhelmed and broken down by the multiplicity of ap- 
peals in controversies for which no judge was provided. When 
there was no definition of rights, no authoritative tribunal, and 
where appeal to arms could not be permitted, a system of con. 
ciliation must necessarily sooner or later come to a dead lock, 
and the most devoted, just, and Iaborions of public servante must 
ultimately fail to satisfy disputants when patient hearing and 
good advice were the only possible results of his intervention. 
On you devolved the duty of substituting an administration of 
justice for one of simple conciliation; justice between the para- 
mount power and chiefs, who for centuries had been sove~ 
reigns in something more than name; justice between those chiefs 
in their relations with each other; justice between the many 
sharers in sovereignty and property which the laws and 
customs of ages had sanctioned; justice as between the princes 
and their subjects, from whom our overshadowing power had 
withdrawn such rough redress as rebellion on foreign intervention 
might provide against domestic tyranny and oppression. Such a 
change you could not accomplish without much misunderstanding, 
and many disappointments, conflicting rights, and incompatible 
obligations had to be reconciled, and the losing party of necessity 
must have come just grounds for complaint where no common 
tribunal had even before existed. To your kindly temper, no less 
than to your sense of justice, I attribute the manner in which both 
chiefs and people ara becoming reconciled to the new order of 
things. These Chiefs find their really useful powers and dignity 
increased under your advice; they have tasted, by following your 
counsels and example, the royal pleasure of doing good; they have 
loarnt that there are better attributes of sovereignty than har 
Donring outlaws, and they and their subjects slike appreciate an 
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‘administration which, not content with exhorting the one party to 
do justice and the others to obey, shows them how justice may be 
done, not as matters of personal favour, but habitually and almost 
of routine. I cannot call to mind a single branch of good sadminie- 
tration which has not received effective attention from you; protec 
tion of life and property ; the administration of justice and education® 
have all been promoted, not only by your own direct action, but by 
what is far better, by stimulating the action of the Chiefs on their 

«subjects, and in promoting public works and ail that facilitates 
commerce and intercommunication, you have bestowed benefits 
on Kattinwar which chiefs and people will alike learn to appreciate. 
Time does not admit of my entering into the specific details of all 
that has been accomplished or proposed during your tenure of 
office. I will only express a hope that health and strength may be 
given you in Kattiawar, till a province, so full of historical and social 
intercat, so rich in resources, but hitherto so separated from the rest 
of the world, and so distracted by internal divisions and misgovern- 
mont, has been fairly linked by yon into the political and social 
system of Western India ; and I will now proceed to deliver to His 
Tlighness the Thakore of Bhownaggar those marks of Her 
Majesty’s favour which have been earned by the wise govern- 
mont of his principality. 

‘Hire Excetzency then addressed tho Thakore Saheb in Hindu- 
stani to the following effect:— 

Tuaxoue Sauer ,— I have received the command of His 
Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Joun Larry Mare Lawnence, 
Barr., G. C. 8. 1, and G. C. B. Her Majosty’s Viceroy and 
Governor General of India , and Grand Master of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India, to present to your Highness the Royal 





* Colonel Keatings is now Agent to the Governor-General for Rajpootana, 
To him, however, belongs the honour of being the first to institute monaures for 
projecting a College for the education of tho sons of Chiefs snd Nobility of the 
province of Kattiawar ; the fandsfor its erection having been liberally subscribed 
by the Chiefs themselves. The design of the building ia vy Mr. Booth, the Local 
Fond Rngincer, and it will bear the designation of “ Keancr-Rarcumax” College, 
the foundation-stons of which was Ikid by Colonel William Warden Anderson, the 
rresent Politieat Agent of Kattiawar, on the 25th. April 1868, 
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Grant and Insignia of the Knight Commander of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India ;nnd His Excellency the Grand Master 
desires that I will in the “ceremony of presentation omit no incident 
calculated to dignify the oceasion, and invest it with the honour 
and distinction which itis Her Most Gracious Majesty’s wish 
should characterise all proceedings connected with the Order.” I 
have stated to Major Keatinge some of the reasons which make me 
peculiarly glad that Her Majesty bas conferred this high honour 
on a chiefiain of Kattiawar, and I will briefly statea few of the 
reasons whieh have lod to your selection by Her Majesty’s 
Government to recoive this mark of Her Majesty’s royal favour. 
‘Your ancestors haye been distinguished for some generations past, 
not more by the bravery in battle, and fidelity to their engagements 
which befits s Rajpoot Prince, than by their good and mild 
government, and the protection thoy have seen afforded to commerce. 
Tho firat engagements of your ancestors with the British Government 
were for the suppression of piracy,t Inthis sorvice to humanity 
your ancestors nobly seconded the officers of the East India Company; 
and the Thakores of Bhownaggar hare for the last 60 years used 
all their power, by Iand as woll as by ea, to protect the peaceful 
trader and agriculturist. This traditionary policy of your race, 
your Highness and your immediate predecessors have effectively 
followed; and you bare rendered Bhownsggsr one of the great 
ports of Guzerat. I regretted much that I was unable to comply 
with Major Keatinge’s wishos by revisiting Bhownaggar, and seeing 
for myself all the improvements which have taken place since, as a 
very young man I enjoyed your grandfather's (His Highness Rawal 
Wajehsingji Vakhatsingji, ) hospitality more than thirty years 
ago in company with hia and my old and valued friend Mx. William- 
son Rameay. The piers across the muddy flats which impede access 
to the port, the roads and the schools Major Keatinge assures me, 
are all conspicuous marks of your Highness’ good government and 
of your care for your peoplo, and I have been especially glad to 
hear that your Highness snpports herein Bombay many scholars 





‘t This is an allusion to the agreement executed by His Highness Jam Jusasji on 
‘the 27th, January 1808, for renouncing in fature, Piracy and all right te wrecks. 


from Bhownaggar in completing their education at those institutions 
which are not easily provided, except in a large city like this. But 
what I regard aa the peculiar feature of your Highness’ sdministra- 
tion, which will, I believe, be productive of most good to your people, 
and will, Iam sure, give most pleasure to Her Majesty’s Government 
in the care you have wisely and consistently taken to improve the 
administration of justice, and to separate it from all that is purely 
executive. It is. great evil in an autocratic form of government 
when the purity and efficiency of the adminstration of justice 
depends on the personal character of the ruler. Even when tho 
ruler is zealous and regular in the discharge of his judicial duties, 
his feelings become necessarily involved, he becomes more or less a 
partisan, and under such an administration there can be no real right 
of appeal; but the case is far worse when the ruler is indolent or 
irregular inthe discharge of his judicial duties, and they are neglected 
or entrusted to irresponsible subordinates. Your Highness has set 
an excellent example to the Chiefs of Western India in providing, 
otherwise than by personal attention, for the due discharge of your 
judicial duties. I have seen your printed Code of Regulations for 
the guidance of all your Courts, and I am assured that it em- 
bodies much that is valuable and adapted to your dominions, in 
the spirit of the more elaborate Codes of British Indie. Major 
Keatinge tells me that you have appointed judicial officers, select- 
ed for their probity and intelligence, for the special duty of ad- 
ministering justice, that they are fairly paid, and not subject to 
capricious removal. If your Highness will take care that all these 
safeguards for the administration of justiee are made as permanent 
as possible, your Highness will not only secure the approval of 
‘Her Majesty’s Government, but you will establish a permanent 
claim to be regarded as a benefactor to your people and bright 
example to other princes. It will give me groat pleasure to recount 
all you have done to Sir George Clerk, G. C. 8.1, K. ©, B., my 
predecessor in this Government. In the arrangement which he 
made with you, and which I carried out as promised by him, tho ad- 
ministration of justice in districts which had been long under direct 
British rule was entrusted to your Highness. Sir George Clerk 
confided in your proved anxiety to govern well, and I shail be giad 
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to give him this assurance that his confidence waa not misplaced. 
I now deliver to your Highness the Insignia of the Order as com- 
manded by the Viceroy; and I earnestly trust that your High- 
neas may long be spared to enjoy this dignity, and the conscious- 
ness that you have ever deserved it by your habitual care for the ° 
people placed under your rule. 


The Insignia Grant of Dignity, and Letter of Dispensation, 
were then presented to His Highness. On this a salute of 11 
Guns was fired from the Saluting Battery. 


The Thakore Saheb ( through his Minister ) replied to the following 
effect;—. 

Your Excerzaxcy,—If it had been in my power to render marked 
services to the State, I could understand that I had earned this reward ; but 
circumstances have not allowed me to show in action the earnest loyalty 
T have olways felt for the person and realm of Queen Victorin. I conclude 
therefore that your Excellency, who is scquainted with the feelings of a 
the Chiefs of this Presidency, must have represented me favourably to Her 

Majesty. I thank you earnestly for the confidence you have shown in me, I 
have brought my principal artizans with me to Bombay, and hope that on 
our return to Bhownaggar we may add some substantial public work tothose 
already in existence asa mark of admiration of what we have seen here. 
I know, however, that it isby the encouragement of education, and by my 
administration of justice, that I must hope to be remembered as an enlight- 
ened ruler. I will, therefore, encournge the schools which have been 
already founded in my territory, and will continue to assist the young men 
from them who come to this capital to complete their education. Within 
the last few years written laws have been framed and promulgated through- 
out my estates, and to keep my people acquainted with all necessary 
changes and improvements in them I have established an official Gazette. 
I present to your Excellency copies of these publications as an earnest that 
Bhownaggar is progressing with the times, and that I am striving so to rule, 
that I may be worthy of knighthood and of the illustrious comrades with 
whom my name is enrolled. 

His Excellency the Governor then presented to Rao Bahadur Parmanan- 
das Purshotamdas, pensioned Dufterdar, a pair of shawls for his services 
as 9 member of the Guzerat Wattan Commission. 

‘After this the Minister of Jonaghar presented a Khoreeta from His 

Highness the Nawab. 
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His Excellency then gave Pansuperee to His Highness the Thakere 
Raheb of Bhownaggar, the Acting Political Secretary to the Prime Minister, 
Gaorishankat Oodeshankar, to Rao Bahadur Parmanandas Purshotamdas and 
the Jonaghar Minister, and the Assistant Secretary Mr. P, Ryan, to the 
other Members of His Highness’ suite. 

‘The Proceedings being over, His Excellency rose up and led his Highness 
the Thakore Subeb to the top of the staircase, from which he was led to his 
carriage by the Chief Secretary and the Acting Political Secretary to 
Government, and the officers of His Excellency’s Staff. 

‘The Guard of Honour presented arms when His Highness the Thakore 
Saheb left the Government House. 


PART II, 


SPEECHES IN COUNCIL. 


Sie Bombay Pegistative Gounctl.” 
POONA, TUESDAY, 15th. JULY 1863. 


[The President's Address in opening the Council.) 


His Excenruncy Sir H, B.E. Frere, addressed the Council 

aa follows:— 
GuntiEwer, 

IT have called you together this day, in accordance with the 
first of the rules for the conduct of business by this Council, and 
in pursuance of the adjournment from your last sitting on the 
26th of last March, 

‘There is a considerable amount of important business, which 
be before you in the course of the Sessions, for although 

Bills have hitherto been published, there are sevoral in 
eo Yorward a, state, as to admit of publication within the next fow 
days. fiqme of them provide for important additions to the general 
Jaw, such fre: an Act for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors in the 
Mofuseil,—s very important Bill for consolidating and amending 
the law under which the Mofussil Police acts—one for the amend- 
ment of Prison Disciplinc,—-and a Bill to provide for the care of 
Minors’ property to which I trust the attention of our Native 
Colleagues will be particularly directed, with a view to make it as 
complete and useful a measure as possible. 

~ There are also two Bills for extending the jurisdiction of the 
Small Cause Courts in Bombay and Karachi; and I observe, 
with special pleasure, that the Bombay Bill has been taken in hand 
by one of the additional Memberst of the Council, whose thorough 
knowledge of the subject is an excellent guaranteo for the produc- 
tion ofa useful and practical measure. There is also a Bill for 





* Fimnt opened by Bir @. Clerk, on the 22nd. January 1862. + Hon; M. H. Scott. 
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bringing Sattara and Canara and other districts under the same 
laws which apply to the Bombay Presidency. 
‘There are three Bills of a Municipal character— 


I, + To give to the Revenue Commissioners powors now veated 
in GQovernment. 

2. For the better regulation of the Vehar Water Works in 
Bombay, and, 

8. To legalize a cess for local Public Works and Education 
in Sind. 

‘There is aleo a measure similar to that which has been lately 
enacted in Bengal, to promote the formation of Roads and Railway 
Feeders. 

‘There aro two Bills of considerable intcrest to internal com- 
merce,—one relating to Port Dues in Canara, another to the 
Registry of River Boata and levy of Pilot Fees on the Indus, 

There is also a very important Bill relating to the Bank of 
Bombay, but onr proceeding with it must depend upon the instruc- 
tions we receive from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State _ the 
Government of India, 

One of the most important Bills which will be submitted is 
that, to give legal effect to the settlement of Enam Lands which 
occupied so much of the attention of the late Governor, and which 
will, I believe, have a most beneficial effect in defining and securing 
Tights in lands held free or partially free of Land Tax. 

T also hope to bring in a Bill to carry out inthis Presidency 
the Resolution, of the Governor General in Council dated 17th 
October 1861, relative to the Sale of Waste Lands, and to the 
Redemption of Land Tax. 

Under Section 48 of the Indian Councils’ Act of 1861,* this 
#Measure must be submitted for the previous sanction of the Gevernor 
General, but I trust such sanction may be received in time to 
sdmit of the Bill being introduced this Session. 





* 24 & 25 Vict Can, 67. 
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Tt would not have needed any reference to this Resolution,* 
oue of the latest, in my humble opinion, ono of the most useful 
of Lord Cattning’s measures, to remind us of the great Joss we 
havo sustainod in the death of the lato Vicoroy. 


T do not now speak of tho great national Joss, which will be 
most dooply felt by thoso who had the honour of being associated 
with him in the work of administration during his tenure of office 
in this country. 

‘We havo a spetial loss of out own, and we cowd not moct 
together here this day as the Council of tho Governor of Bombay 
assembled for the purposo of making Lawa and Regulations, with- 
out feeling acutely the loss of him who restored to this presidency 
the power of making its own local Laws and Regulations, and gave 
to us, the trained servants of Government, the inestimable ad- 
vantago of publicly deliberating, ou all matters of legislation with 
mon chosen from among the best and wisest of the non-oflicial 
subjects of Her Majesty.+ 








* Tho Homeward Mail of the 23th. November 180% says of this Resolution ia the 
following torms:— 

“Lord Canytwa’s late Resolution on the sale of Waste Lands and the redemptinn 
of the Land- tax has been hailed on all sides as an immense boon, and has already 
placed him, in the estimation of all India, high in the Lint of ita ablest and mont 
popalar Viceroys. We may here suy that the torms iu which itis expremed are 
regarded even by Lord Canitino's bittarest opponents aa unexceptionable and slates- 
manlike.” 

+t In transmitting this Act for the better conntitution of the Council of the Gn- 
vernor General of India, to Lord Canning, Sir C. Wood, the then Principal Secretary 
of State for India in his despatch No 14 dated 9th August 1861 remarked thus:— 

“The Imporis! LegisInture has by this Act provided for the first time for the 
dmiasion of Europeans independent of the Goverument, and of Natives of India 
to take part in the important work of logistuting for India, Ihave po doubt this 
meauure will be builed with satisfaction throughout the country. I entertain 
as little doubt that your Lordship will be able to fill up thene appointment 
persons in every way qualified to give the Government iniportunt and vail 
‘assistance in matters that may come before it and I anticipate that the introduction 
of intelligent native Gentlemen into the Council will bring to its deliberations 
s knowledge of the wishes and feeling» of the Native population, which cannot 
fail to improve the laws pacecd by the Council by adppting thew 10 the waite ot 
‘the great mass of the population of India,” 
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The time has not yet come when full justice can be done to 
Lord Canning’s moasures in this matter, partly because we have 
yet to realize the greatness of the change which ho effected. 


These Councils, of which ours is one, are yet on their trial. 


I cannot do better than recall to your memory what was #0 
well said by iny predecessor in this Government when he first 
opened this Council, and beg you to bent in mind what was then 
slated by one so able, and so experienced, and go kincerely anxious 
for the best intercsta of India, as Sir George Clerk. 


Tt ia only by a paticnt and conscientious discharge of our 
duty continued throughout a long series of years, that wo can 
hope to win gencral confidence, and establivh our character as 
an important and useful branch of the administration of this vast 
Empire. 

We must bo equally on our guard against noglecting any por- 
tion of the wide range of duty entrusted to us, and against the still 
more dangerous temptation of overtogislation or of overstepping 
the limits of our powers which have been marked out for us by the 
Imperial Parliament or by the Governor Gencral or Scerctary of 
State. 


I, for one, have no misgiving as to the result. Even in the 
most restricted sense, the local affairs of so many millions of our 
fellow-subjects are matters of real and imperial interest even in 


“ Tsball be glad to find that infivential Native Gentlemen from distant places 
have, even at some personal inconveniencs to themselves, responded to the call of 
the head of the Government to take their places in the Council whet lagelating for 
the peace and good government of their couutry.” . 

“Tt only remains for we, in conclusion, to expross the great gratification I feel 
in being permitted to avail myself of sour Lordsbip’s ansistance in giving effect, before 
you quit India, to tho intentions of the Imperial Legislature, I look with great 
confidence to the advantage which will be derived from the commencement of the 
new gyatem ander your Lorlship's directions. Your Lordshiy’s experience in 
Indis, and the attention which yon have given to this most important subject, 
render your Lordship most eminently fitted to give effect to the measures introduced 
by the Act for the Government and Legidlation of India; and the successful 
accomplishment ef this may.-lz the lust, though it will not be the leawt, of the 
uervices whick you will hive readered io yuur Sovereign in that country.” 
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xo vast an Empire as that of England, and when we consider hoy 
much wealth, intelligence, and energy are to be found in the 
population of this Presidency, what vast forces, material as well 
as moral and intellectual, are at work in it either for good or evil, 
to the futuro of England as well as of India, I cannot but think 
that the duty of legislating for such a country to the eatent entrust- 
ed to usis one weighty enough to satisfy the most ardent aspi- 
rant who ever hoped to mould the future deftinies of his race. 

Such is the importance of the duty, that I trust we shall never 
fail to obtain the aid of thoso best qualified to assist us, among 
the community which is not otherwise directly connected with the 
Government of the Country. 


But whatever the result, whether we succeed or not in eatab- 
lishing our character as a useful and indispensable portion of the 
machinery of Indian administration, History will tell that to 
Lord Canning belongs the honor of securing for the experiment 
the great elements, without which, I believe, success would be 
impossible. 

While still engaged in extingnishing the last embers of the 
fiery ordeal through which India had passed in 1857-58, he had 
recognized the great defects of the former legislative machinery. 
Its excessive centralization, its exclusive composition, comprising 
as it did none but official servants of Government, and the ab- 
sence of those who could speak personally as to the wants and 
wishes of the native community. He had proposed a mcasure in 
which all those defects were supplied, and in all the discussions 
which followed he never swerved from tho great principles he 
then laid down, and, if we rise to the occasion before us, it is to 
him, that we owe the opportunity, for it was he who secured to ua 
the power for localized legislation on all subjects of local interest, 
the admission to the legislative body of non-official members, 
and among them of those who can best advise us as to the opinions 
and wants of our native fellow-subjects; above all to him we 
owe that publicity of all our proceedings, without which I believe 
all our other sdvantages would have been thrown sway. 


1 will only further express a hope that our deliberations may 
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‘be directed to a result equal to the opportunities we have at our 
disposal for promoting the happiness and welfare of this Presi- 
dency and the honor of Her Majesty’s Government in India. 


The Denhay Acgisiative 
POONA, 10th. SEPTEMBER 1862. 


Sa 
(The President's address in Adjourning the Council. 


‘His Excellency Sir H. B, E. Frere, in adjourning the Council 
aid :— 


Ho was glad to find that the state of business before the 
Council was such that he was ablo to release them from further 
attendance by adjourning the Session. 

The number of Bills passed during the Session was not more 
than six, but some of them were valuable and important measures: 
especially the Bill for enlarging the jurisdiction of the Bombay 
Court of Small Causes* which had been passed at that Meeting, 

Other most important Bills had been advanced as far ns time 
would allow, and were now awaiting the period fixed for the next 
stage of proceeding before they could be finally disposed of. 

To some of them the Committees had devoted a great deal of 
time, trouble, and attention, sitting daily, sometimes for many 
hours a day. The best thanks of Government were due on this 
account to their Colleagues, some of whom hed attended to the 
business before the Council at a great pacrifice of their own valua- 
ple time and leisure. One Bill only had been withdrawn, i. e., that 





*The assent of the Governor General was withheld from thie Bill, But a Bill 
Kaving 5 similar object, and spplicable to the whole of Indis, was subsequently 
introduced into the Governor General's Council and passed, and bus been published 
sa Act, No, XXVI. of 1864. 


relating to the Abolition of the Office of Law Officer of the Zillah 
Courts in the Mofussil, as it seemed likely that the object might 
be attained without recourse io legislation. 


At the opening of the prosent Session ho { the Pazerpent } 
expressed hope that during ite course he might be able to bring 
in @ Bill to give legal effect to the Resolution of tho Government 
of India, dated the 17th October 1861, on the subjoct of the Salo 
of Waste Lands and the Redemption of Land Tax. 

He was not at that time aware of the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government proposed to follow with regard to that 
Resolution, and he epoke with reference mainly to the duty imposed 
on the local Governments by the last paragraph of the Resolution, 
in preparing the Drafts of such laws as might be needed to give 
legal effect to the provisions of the Resolution so as to secure for all 
grantees under the Resolution a Legisintive title to their property. 

He (the Presrverr ) had carefully read everything which 
had been published in the shape of criticiem of the Resolution, and 
must confess that nothing he had read or heard had in any way 
altered the opinion he then expressed of the provisions of the Re- 
solution, or induced him to doubt the justice and sound policy of 
its provisions, 

At is true that many for whose opinions on such subjects, he 
( the Przstpest ) had the highest respect did not agree with him ; 
‘but he felt 20 confident in the soundness of the principles on which 
the Resolution is founded, that he would be well content to trust 
to time and discussion, assured that any of us who may be living 10 
years hence will find a yery general agreement as to the wisdom 
and justice if not the necessity of the main provisions of the 
Rexolution, 

But whatever may be our individual opinions, wo have in the 
mean time received very detailed and definite instructions from 
Her Majesty’s Government as tothe course tobe pursued in 
dealing with Waste Lands and the Land Tax. The measures 
directed in the Secretary of State’s despatch of the 9th of July 
1862, which bas been published in the Calcutta Government Gazette, 
do not go so far ae the Resolution of the 17th October 1861, but 
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there can be no doubt they will prove of very great value to all 
interests connected with the land which is liable to Government 
assessment ; and if carried out in the same spirit in which they sre 
conceived, will do much to remove present uncertaintios of tenure 
and assessment, and to afford to labour and capital devoted to. the 
improvement of land great sccurity against over-taxation of such 
improvements. 

Ut will be the earncst desire of the Bombay Government to 
necuro these benefits to all interested in the land, but the neces. 
sary measures will differ materially from those he ( the PresrpEst) 
contemplated when previously alluding to thie subject, and can- 
not possibly be introduced this Session, 

It might perhaps, be found necessary to have an extra Session 
before the usual period, say, in October, but he hoped not, 


BOMBAY, MONDAY 15th. DECEAIBER 1862. 


[Lhe President's Address] 


‘His Excriirxcy Sm I. B. E. Frene, addreased the Council 
stating that in consequence of a Derpatch from the Secretary of 
State to the Government of India, and communicated by the latter 
tothia Government, certain changcs would have to be made in 
the Rulea under which the busincss of the Council had hitherto 
been conducted. Thore changes would not materially affect the 
practice of the Council in its legislative enpacity, but it was desir. 
able that the wishes of the Home Government and of the Govern- 
ment of India should be conformed io, and the Rules of this Coun- 
cil assimilaied to thore of the other Presidencies. The Despatch 
would therefore be printed and circulated to the Honorable 
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‘Members for consideratiun, with a view to such changes in the 
Roles as might seem necessary or desirable, 

Of the Bills passed up to the date of the last adjournment of 
the Council and forwarded for assent to the Governor Geueral, two, 
ho (tho President ) remarked, had been rejected on grounds of 
principle. ‘Theso wero the Jureuilo Reformatories Bill, and the 
Karachi Small Cause Court Bill. Amended Bills would be presented 
by the Honorable Mr. Frere and tho Honorable Mr, luverarity 
rospectively. 

Tt was important that tho Bill for bringing certain Districts 
and Villages under the Regulations of the Bombay Presidency 
should be passed before the end of the year. That Bill would 
therefore be brought forward at an carly day for the second 
reading, 

The Railway Feeders Bill* aimed at objects similar to those 
intended to be attaincd by a general cnaciment pow under the 
consideration of the Government of India. Iu the abscnce of the 
Honorablo Mr. Scott who hnd chargo of the Bill, lis Eacellency 
could not say preciscly what his views on the rubject might be, 
Dut it would probably be advieable to compare the provisions of the 
4wo mearures, and to suggest to the Government of Todia the 
adoption of any amendments of their own intended measure, which 
might bo suggested by tho one proposed by this Government. 

The Bills for the settlement of Claims to Inans, and for re- 
gulating Pilotage Fees on the Indus, awaited the consideration of 
the Reporis of the Select Committees which had already becn 
presented. The four Bills for regulating the Police Administration 
of this Presidency had been referred to a Select Committee, whore 
reports were to be presented at the present Mceting of the Council. 
Th Report of the Sclect Commitiee appointed to consider tho 
Bill to ametid Act XVIIL. of 1862, 80 8 to enable the Judges 
ofthe High Court and Magistrates to commit convicted prisoners 
to the County Jail as well as to the House of Correction, was 





* This Dill was withdrown.—A Bill having similar objects wan introduced into 


the Governor {neral’s Ccuucil and pesed, and bas been publistied as Act No, 
X XI. of 133. 
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also to be presented, and no dolay need be anticipated in passing 
the Bill.* 

The Socond Inam Bill for regulating the disposal of claims to 
Exemptions from Laud Revenue in those parts of the Presidency 
which are not subject to the operation of Act KI of 1852,t was 
under the charge of the Honorable Mr. Robertson. The Report 
of the Sclect Committee would bo presented, and the Bill might 
be at once carried through its final stage. 


Amongst the new measures to be brought forward, he might 
mention one on the subject of the Vehar Water Works, the charge 
of which had been undertaken by the Honorable Mr. Robertson. 
An Insolvency Bill for the Mofussil was also in preparation, and 
would shortly be introduced by the Honorable Mr. Frere. This 
measure originated in the discovery, that the rules upon which an 
Tusolvency Jurisdiction had for somo years been excrcised in Sind, 
rested on a doubtful legal basis. It was therefore necessary that 
indemnity should be given for all acts done under them, and that 
they should be continued temporarily, ponding the enactmont of 
& more gencral measure. It might be considered that legislation 
on this subject belonged more properly to the Government of India 
than to local Governments, but it would, inany case, be desirable 
to extend to the other parts of this Presidency the bencfit which 
Sind had hitherto exceptionally enjoyed; and if the Government 
of India should eventually determine itself to take up the subject, 
the Bill of this Government might probably be adopted as the 
basis of the general enactment. 


The want of an Act for the regulation of Hired Conveyances 
in the Island of Bombay had been seriously felt. A Bill providing 





* Passed by the Council.The sssent of the Governor General was withheld 
from this Bill, Buta Bill having the same object was subecquently introduced 
i..to the Governor General's Council and passed, and has been published aa Act No. 
XII, of 1863. 

*t An Act for the adjudication of Titles to certain Estates claiming to be wholly 
ar parlalyrent-fvy, in the Presidency of Bonk, commonly called the ld nam 

ct, 
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° 
for this want was under preparation by tho Honorable Me. Frere, 
and would shortly be presented. 


BOMBAY, SATURDAY 31st. JANUARY 1863. 


{ The Bombay Burial Bill.* ) 


‘His Excertency Siz H. B. E. Frere said that it appeared 
to him that the scope of the Bill was considerably larger than the 
evil to be remedied, or at least than the evil proved to exist. The 
remains of the dead were disposed of in Bombay according to 
almost every method known in the world, the most harmless, as well 
as tho most injurious; and the Bill appeared to include them all 
without discrimination. The Europeans who would be affected 
by the provisions of the Bill would recognize its advantages, if they 
were shown the necessity of the measure, and the means for carry- 





* This Bill was withdrawn by ite Mover, the Hon. Mr. Tristram, On the 18th 
March 1368, the Bombay Government appointed a Commission of Buropean and 
Native gentlemen for the parpose of ascettaining the practice relative to Burials 
among the various communities in Bombay, of inquiring whether any detriment to 
the pablic health arose from much practice, and of devising, if auch detriment existed, 
by what means the evil would, with the greatest efficacy, and with the least in- 
‘convenience to all classes, be diminished, and if pomible, removed. 

‘The Commission on the 22nd October 1863 submitted an elaborate report ta 
Government, and its several suggestions were embodied in the new Bombay 
‘Municipal Act. Vide Seo, 205 to 209 of Bombay Act If of 1865. The last Seetion 
gives tho Municipal Commissioner ample powers to make bye-laws for the inspec- 
tion and regulation of barial or burning grounds, and to preseribo rules ns to the 
dopth of graves and places of interment, and gencrally ax to all matters connected 
with the good onder of burial and burning grounds, and places for the exposure of 
the dead, due regard being had to the religious usages of the several classes of 
the Community. 
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ing it out. The Honorable member (Mr. W. B. Tristram) would 
probably succeed better if he would for the present confine himerlf 
to providing for those classes who would hail his intervention. 
No one, he thought, could have attended an ordinary European 
burial in Bombay, without being struck with the utter want of solem- 
nity and almost decency of the provision made for a resting place 
for our dead. If the Honorable member therefore, would consent 
to limit hia Bill to the prevention only of such buriala in the Town 
of Bombay, he would probably gain as much support as hoe must 
now expect opposition. As regards theo Mahomedane, their law 
laid down minute regulations as to the conduct of burials, such 
asthe depth of the grave, &c., which could not now be properly 
complied with. Many Mahomedans therefore would accept with 
much thankfulness the provision of a botter burial placo than they 
at present possersed. Considering the remarks of the Honorable 
members who had given attention to the subject, it might be advis- 
able for the Ifonorable member to postpone the measure uutil it 
could bo put into a shape in which practical effect could at once 
be given to it. Should he press it in its present shape, it would 
probably be so modified in Committes as to deprive it of some 
important provisions. He (the President ) wished to add before 
the Honorable Mr. Tristram replied to the remarks of the Council, 
that if the Honorable member would consent to withdraw the 
measure for the present, he (the President ) should be prepared 
to promise on behalf of Government, that a Commission should 
be appointed to examine and report upon the whole subject. 





The Bombay Legislative Council. 


BOMBAY, WEDNESDAY 4th. FEBRUARY 1863. 


[The Cotton Frauds Bill; First Reading.*) 


His Escettevcy Sm H. B. E. Frere said that he wowd 
state what the general views of the Bombay Government were ou 
this subject. It was their deviro to promote the onds of the Bill 
as far as was possible without the introduction of other evils. The 
preservation of the staple of this Presidency from adulteration 
was an object of the highest importance, and one whieh no one 
interested in its welfare, could overlook. It was evident from all 
that bad been said that there was a general concurrence of opinion 
as to the almost universal practice of adulteration and the neces- 
sity of suppressing it by fresh legislation. The Biil proceeded on 
that principle; and as it was necessary at present, to discuss no 
more than the principle, no obstaele he thought should be thrown 
in the way of the first reading, As to the details of the measure it 
was probable that considerable alterations would be necessary, 
All Acts containing penal clauses must henceforth be regarded 
with reference to the Penal Code; a comprebensive enactment 
which was intonded to embody all the received principles of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence as applied to the cirenmstances of India, To 
enact any thing in opposition to that Code was beyond the com- 
petence of the Council; and whatever was further proposed in 
the way of penal leginlation should appear asa development of the 
principles of the Code or at most as a supplement to its provisions. 
If therefore, as he thought was probable, some portions of the pro- 
posed measure should be found to be inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of the Code, an alteration on these points would be absolute- 
ly necessary. The object of the Bill before the Council, was to 





* Now Bombay Act IX. of 1863. This Act is being amended, 
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make him who wilfully deteriorated Cotton, or caused it to assume & 
false appearance, subject to severe penalties. It was a matter of some 
difficulty to determine how these objects were to be attained with 
the least possible interference with the free course of trade, but he 
had little doubt that by the aid of the experience and ability which 
would be brought to bear on the subject, the difficulty might be 
overcome. If this were so, an efficient Iaw for the prevention of 
adulteration, would promote the interest alike of the honost dealer 
and of the ryot. Without some such measure, he feared that 
India’s opportunity might not only pass away without improvement, 
but that its result would be to ruin the repute of Indian Cotton in 
the market of the world and in the estimation of manufacturers. Such 
a Bill he thought must be framed as would do for Indian Cotton 
what had been done for American Cotton, that merchanta might 
wafely deal in the article without fear of taking in their European 
customers. Accepting this general principle, he thought that in 
sending the Bill to a Select Committee, the members of the Com- 
mittee ought not to be tied down by conditions as the Honorable 
mover of the Bill had felt himeelf bound by the opinions of his 
fellow-Commissionors who aided him to draw up the Bill. The 
object of the Committee should be so to amend the Bill, where 
necessary, that it might be likely at once to meet the approval 
of authorites at s distance, and to answer the important purpose 
which all agreed in desiring to attain, 


BOMBAY, MONDAY 30th, MARCH 1863, 


[ The Cotton Frands Bill} 


‘His Excetiexcy Sin H. B. E. Freer said:—Before discussing 
the Clauses of this Bill, it is as well to remind the Council that 
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we have before us in point of fact four Bills, besides x great number 
of miscellaneous amendments. We have the original Bill which, if 
Iam not mistaken, some of the members still prefer to the Bill 
as amended by the Select Committee. We have that amended Bill 
the general tendency of its amendments being to throw less respon- 
sibility upon the owners of presses. We have Mr. Robertson's 
amendments which amount in fact toa fresh Bill, the ruling idea 
of which seems to be to devolve on those who have to work the 
Bill, that is, on Government, the task of seeing that no bad cotton 
comes to market, and greatly to increase the responsibility of preas- 
owners; and finally, we have Mr. Premabhai Hemabhai’s amend- 
ments, which also amount in fact toa new Bill, in which all the 
stringent portions of the original measure are omitted. 

I will not anticipate the discussion on the Bill, I would only 
‘beg Honorable members to bear in mind the general tendency of 
the several forms in which the Billis presented: whether in the 
interest of the Bombay merchant, the Bombay press-owners, or of 
the up-country merchant, or of the cotton growing ryot, and to 
avoid as far as possible that appearance of a patch-work measure 
which the Bill will assume unless the ruling idea of the several 
amendments be constantly borne in mind. 


I would further beg the Council] to remember that neither 
form of the Bill can in any way claim the character of a Government 
measure. I am the more desirous to impress this upon the Council, 
because I see that the Honorable Mr. Robertson’s amendments 
are sometimes spoken of as “ the Government measure,” and 
without in any respect pronouncing an opinion on those amend- 
ments, I wish it to be clearly understood, and I am sure the 
Honorable member himself would wish them to be understood, as 
not efititled to or claiming to be considered as a Government 
measure. 

It is not that the Government would shrink from the respon- 
sibility of any measure which their duty required them to introduce, 
but Iam eure that those members of the Council who are Beat 
acquainted with mercantile affaira would object, and 1 think moat 
justly, to the Government taking upon iteelf to draw up and carry 
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through the Council any measure so materially affecting the com- 
mercial and agricultural interests of the Presidency, without having 
good cause to believe that they carried with them the general 
consent and approval of those who, from their profession, were 
best: qualified to judge of what was really best for the interests of 
fair trade and honest agriculture. . 


It is only necessary to glance through the papers before us 
to see how widely different are the views of the most experienced 
men and those who are most deeply interested in the question. 


There are certain fundamental rules which are now generally 
recognized by the British Parliament and people in dealing with 
questions of this kind, and among the most clearly defined of those 
rules is that which prohibits further interference with the natural 
course of trade than can be proved to be necessary for the snfety 
of the public, of the fair trader, and of those who eannot protect 
themselves. Government believed, and still believe, that a clear 
case had been made out for Legislative interference, but how far 
that interference is necessary and allowable proves to be a question 
of greater difficulty, and regarding which greater diversity of 
opinion esiets than was at first supposed. It is clear that no mea- 
sure we can devise can have any chance of success unless the 
grounds of its necessity are very fully established, and the justice 
of its several provisions placed beyond all reasonable doubt. We 
have not only to earry with us those whose confirmation is necossary 
to make the Bill law, but we have to avoid making 2 measure so 
stringent that it may defeat iteclf by the general inconvenience 
to trade occasioned by working it. 

Under such circumstances it seems to me that it would be 
peculiarly undesirable to support any measure asa Government 
measure beyond the point to which the experience of the indivi- 
dual Government members, and the reasons they may be able to 
a uce shall entitle those opinions to the general support of the 
Council. 

It appeara to me the duty of Government to aid the Honorable 
member ( Mr. M. H. Scott, ) who has so zealously devoted s0 much 
time and ability to this important measure, to obtain all the informa- 
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tion procurable and throw cvery possible light on the subject. This 
I think hae been very fully done. It isa further duty to consider 
all the information and the conflicting opinions submitted with 
the aid of such light as our official experience may furnish, and 
to do our best to assist the Council to produce a uscful workable 
measure ; this [hope we shall do to-day, and when the Council 
have come to their decision and the measure has become law, it 
will be the duty of Government to see thal itis executed ns far 
as its execution nay, by law, rest with the Executive Officers of 
Government, This I venture to promise shall be done. I will 
now proceed to put the Clauses scriatim. 


The Bombay Legislative Council, 
BOMBAY, WEDNESDAY Sth. APRIL 1863. 


—0o0-— 
[The Hon'ble W. B. Tristram. | 


Vrs Excetnency Str H.B. FH. Frere said that as there was 
nothing before them for immediate disposal, he proposed to adjourn 
the Council sine die. In doing thishe begged to thank the non- 
official membera for the zeal and energy with which they had 
performed their legislative duties in this, as well asin the preced- 
ing Sessions, It would be to all the Honorable members, as 
it was to himself, a source of regret that thie was probably the last 
occasion on which the Honorable Mr. Tristram would sit as their 
colleague. He hoped that that Honorable gentleman would carry 
with him to Europe some portion of the interest which he had mani- 
fested as a resident of this Prosidency in the welfare of Bombay. 
He had only to add that the interest and knowledge of business 
displayed by the non-official members of the Council in disposing 
of the various subjects which had come before it, had furnished 
the best possible vindication of the yriedom of the legislature in 


placing them in that position, aud on behalf of the Government 
he begged to awsure them of the very high value which he ( the 
President ) and his colleagues in the Government placed on the 
aid thus afforded them. 


She Bombay Legislative Council, 


POONA, WKONESDAY 15th JULY 1863. 


[The President's Address} 


‘His Excritency Siz H. B. E, Fernx informed the Council 
that the list of Bills which were sct down for discussion during 
their present sitting was not along one, but it comprised some 
measures of very great importance. 


The Bill for regulating proceedings in cases of Insolvency 
was measure of the greatest importance, and would, he hoped, 
prove a very valuable addition to the Statute Book. 

It would require careful consideration to determine how far 
it was within the powers of this Council to pass the measure as it 
stood, or whether it would be requisite to invoke the authority 
of the Council of the Governor Gencral. But in either case it 
would be desirable to put the messure into as perfect a shape aa 
possible with reference to the requirements of this Presidency. 

He hoped also that Government would be able to lay before 
the Council a Bill to give legal effect to the provisions of the 
Revenue Survey Rules, and to define the rights and liabilities 
ofall parties connected with the land which had been subject 
to the Survey and Assessment.* This was a measure which it was 
the wish of the late lamented Mr. H. E. Goldsmid and Major 





* Now Bombay Act. 1 of 1865, amended by Bombey Act IV of 1868. 
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Wingate,* who organized the Survey o have passed, as soon 4s 
practical experience had shown thet the Survey Rules wero 
ealeulated to effect the objects aimed at. The Council was aware 
that those objects had been more than fulfilled, and that the 
Survey had been productive of the best results to every interest 
affected by it. To it,he (the President ) believed, might fairly 
be attributed much of the prosent prosperity and contentment 
of the agricultural classes in every part of the Presidency into which 
the Survey rates had been introduced, and it was most desirable 
to givo that legal validity and security to the meaeure which, 
owing {o a variety of causes, had been so long postponed. 

But where so many interests were affected, it was most desir- 
oble that all parties concerned should have the fullest notice of 
the details of the measuro, and ample opportunity for discussing 
them, and therefore, though he (the President ) hoped the measure 
would be very shortly laid before the Council, its final passing 
would probably be deferred till the Council met in Bombay. 

The principal other measures which wore in a state to be laid 
before the Council wero— 

1. A Bill for the periodical Survey of Steam Vessels. [Now 
Act I of 1864.] 

2. A Bill to repeal the Regulation which makes it necessary 
that a Sub-Collector should also be ex-officio Joint Magistrate of 
the District. [Now Act IIT of 1864.] 

There were a few other measures of minor importance which 
might probably be laid before the Council during their present 
sitting, But they were not at present ina shape which rendered 
their early submission to the Council a matter of certainty. 

Besides the Bills there is one more subject of considerable 
importance, which will engage the attention of the Council, and 





* Now Sir George Wingate, K.C.8.I.. Moms, Goldamid and Wingate were, 
sa)8 Colonel Francis, the present Survey and Settlement Commissioner, Northen 
Division, the great pioneers of that system of survey and settlement, which, 
originating in Indapoor, has now been extended with most beneficial results through- 
out the length and meadth of the Bombay Presidency, 


that is, the revision of the Standing Rulcs for the transaction of 
‘business in the Council. It is the desire of Her Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State that these Rules should, as faras practicable, be 
esaimilated throughout the three presidencies. This has been done 
by the Madras and Bengal Councils, and it is desirable that the 
subject should now engage the attention of this Council. 


The Bombay Legislative Comnsil, 
POONA, WEDNESDAY 8th. AUGUST 1863. 


— 
[Lhe Wagers’ Bill*} 


Wis Excestuscy Sin IL B. E. Farre said he was not prepare 
vd io agree with His Exeeliency Sir William Mansfield that 
it was now foo late to ask for sanciion for the present measure. 
On the contrary, the present seemed to him the most convenient 
time for that purpore, and the Executive Council had already 
arrived at tho same decision when considering the Despatch 
of Ifcr Majesty's Secretary of State in regard to the subject 
under discussion. By sending » Bill for previous sanction after 
it had been amended in Council, those evils would be avoided that 
had been dwelt on by the Honorable Mr. Westropp, and he did 
not think that the independence of this Council would in any way 
‘be compromised by submitting Bills for sanction when in this state. 
The object of sending a Bill containing a penal clause for sanction 
was not to ascertain the will of the Viceroy in regard to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, but to let the Government of India know that a 
local Council was engaged in penal legislation, #0 as to enable the 





‘* Notwithstanding the vebement opposition of His Excellency Sir W. Mans- 
field, the Hon'ble Mesars W. E, Frere aud Walter Cassels to thie Bill, it was paced 
hy the Bombay Council on the gid September 1864, and bas been publithed ax 
Bowlay Act HI of 1565, 
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Supreme Government to check such legislation in case it provided 
anything that was‘not consistent with the principle of the Indian 
Penal Codo, It was never supposed that ihe Penal Code or any 
other of the new Codes was perfect or final ; but it would be very 
objectionable if modifications of these Codes were made in the 
several local Councils independently of the guidance of the Supreme 
Government. The Codes were intended to be comprehensive and 
generally applicable, and it was necessary that in all extensions 
or alterations of the Codes, uniformity should, as far aa possible, 
be preserved whenever it was found necessary to resort to special 
penal legislation in any of the the local Councils. The duty of 
maintaining this uniformity devolved, by Law, as the Secretary of 
State observed, upon Ilis Excellency the Governor General in 
Council. He thought therefore that the present Bili might be 
submitted at its present stage for the criticiun ofthe Governor 
General in Council without the danger of establishing a precedent 
prejudicial te the independence of this Council. 


The Bombay Legislative Council. 
POONA, SATURDAY 12th SEPTEMDER 1863. 
ie 
[ Lhe Wagers’ Bill. ] 


‘His Excerzescr Sm WH. B. E. Frere said that when the 
Report of a Select Committee is taken into consideration, 
it is not implied that members were precluded from discnss- 
ing the principle of a measure. In taking the Bill into convider- 
ation Clause by Clause, Honorable members would be quite unfet- 
tered, not only as to the number of times they might speak on 
any given point, but also as to the subject of their remarks; so 
that there was nothing to prevent auy amount of discussion on 
the principle of the Bill. It was very true that the former discuas- 
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ions onthe principle ‘of the Bill had been brought on in an 
informal manner; but tho Bilt itself was introduced under very 
peculiar circumstances, and he ( tho President ) could not regret 
that Standing Orders had becn set aside to enablo the Bill to be 
carried through its earlier stages ; for the interest which this Bill 
had aroused in so many different quarters sufficiently showed the 
importance which attached to it. This measure had been brought 
in by their late colleague the Honorable Mr Westropp ; and he was 
elevated to a seat on the Bench of the High Court so soon after- 
wards that it would have been impossible for him to have stated 
his views on the Bill if some of the Standing Orders of the Council 
had not been suspended in his favour. He (the President ) had 
objected to the appointment ofa Commission of Inquiry, because 
the appointment of such a Commission was a function that proper- 
ly belonged to the Executive Government. If the Council of 
the Governor when assembled for Legislative purposes once trench- 
ed upon such dutics, they would soon bo involved in most in- 
extricable confusion. For similar reasons he had not acceded to 
the proposal made by the Hlonorabic Mr. Frere for the appoint- 
ment of a Special Committee to inquire into the evils which it was‘ 
tho object of this Bill to remedy. Such inquiry was quite within 
the province of tho Select Commitice to whom the Bill was reforred. 
The Select Committee were of courso aware that if was not im- 
perative for them to submit their Report so soon as they had done, 
They might have waited until they had collected sufficient 
evideuce as to the evils complained of, to enable each one of the 
members of the Committee to sign the Report in token of his 
approval of the principlo of the Bill, or else to express his disap- 
proval by not signing the Report. As to the course to be followed 
by them to-day, Tis Excellency Sir William Mansfield would 
understand that though as a matter of convenience the principle 
of a Bill was generally discussed before the Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee, yot as n matter of right the prineiple might be 
dictussed at any time. The regular course for the Council now 
was to put the Bill, Clause by Clause. 


The Bombay Legistative Council, 
POONA, SATURDAY 12th SEPTEMBER 1963. 


—00o— 
{ Lhe Wagers’ Bill. ] 


Hrs Excettency Sie H. B. E. Frere anid that it had not 
originally been his intention to take part in the debate on His Ex- 
cellency Sir William Mansficld's motion ; but he thought he should 
now do good service to the Council if he recalled to their recollec- 
tion the exact position in which they stood in regard to Mr. 
‘Wostropp’s Bill. In tho first place he must remind them that the 
Bill was not a Government Bill. It was introduced by their late 
colleague, Mr. Westropp, asa Bill which his oxperience at the 
Bar showed was necessary to enable the Courts of Justice to 
carry out the existing law. It had been doubted during the course 
of the debate whether the Chief Justice was in favour of the 
proposed Bill or not. He (the President) had good reason to be- 
lieve that the Chief Justice ( Sir Matthew Sausse ) considered the 
subject of the Bill to be one which called for the careful attention 
of the Legislature; they had before them proof that the other 
udges on the Original side of the High Court held similar views. 
While on this point, he (the President ) must remark with refer- 
ence to what had fallen from the Honorable members who oppos- 
ed the Bill, that in taking this view the Honorable Judges could 
have no other object than to prevent the time of Courts of Justice 
being taken up in deciding the disputes of gamblers. It was also 
patent to the Council that several of the more influential members of 
the mercantile community, including four members of that Council, 
were in favour of some legislation on the subject, though they were 
not agreed as to the form which such legislation should take. There 
could then be no doubt that the subject came before them, recom- 
mended to their consideration by the highest judicial and mercantile 
authorities in the country. Whether the Bill before them was euch 
@ measure as the exigencies of the case required was of course 


quite a different question. His Excellency Sir William Mansfield 
apparently denied the gambling character of time-bargains, still 
he (the President ) thought there could be little doubt that the 
practice of entering into time-bargains was a gambling practice 
and not legitimate trading. 

There could be no doubt from all that they had heard that Act 
XXXI. of 1848 had been evaded. It had been objected to Mr. 
‘Weatropp’s Bill that while it purported to carry out Act XXI,, 
it nowhere defined what a wagering contract was. But courts of 
law rarely found any practical difficulty in deciding what was a 
gambling transaction aud what legitimate trading. There was al- 
ways this broad distinction between them, that whereas gambling 
transactions always excluded as far as possible all exercise of judg- 
meut or skill as able to control the event-—it was the object of 
legitimate trading to obviate as far as possible the operation of mere 
chance, and to make the event of the transaction depend on the skill 
and judgment of the trader. Of course doubtful cases might 
arise, but there was this broad practical difference which it was 
never very difficult to recognize, and there could be no fear that 
such a Bill as was before them would interfere with legitimate 
trade. Asto the cases dwelt on by His Excellency the Command- 
er-in-Chief in the notes he had read them of his conversation with a 
native gentleman,* it was sufficient to say the transactions described 
were not time-bargains and none of them could bein any way 
affected by this Bill. Then again it had been said that the Bill 
was opposed to the spirit of modern legislation. Now, after all 
that they heard today and on former occasions, he could not con- 
cur in this objection. If the Bill had enacted pains and penal- 
ties against gambling, it would perhaps have been opposed to the 
spirit of modern legislation, but it carefully avoided the enactment 
of all penalties, Xt said to the time-bargainers on behalf of the 
courts of law “we do not interfere with your bets or your bargains ; 
but de not occupy our time in enforcing what seem to the court 
to be immoral transactions.” 


‘This was the principle of the Bill as it affected the courts of law, 





* Béo Bahadur Shumbhaparsad Lakshumilsl, of the Guzerat Bevenne Survey, 


Tt wasa mistake therefore to say that the Bill was of the same 
character a8 the usury and sumptuary Jaws. But thongh he 
approved of the principle of the Bill, he thought that His Excel- 
lency Sir William Mansfield had shown very satisfactorily that the 
information they possessed was not sufficient to justify legislation 
at the present moment. Ifthe measure had been a Government 
nieasure, he (the President ) would certainly have asked for more 
evidence in regard to it before sanctioning its introduction into the 
Council, And he would now put it to Hie Excellency Sir William 
Mausfield, whether it would not be better to adjourn the discus- 
sion until more evidence could be adduced, rather than shelve the 
Bill for the present, at least by moving the amendment in the form 
in which His Excellency had moved it. 


The Bombay Legislative Council, 
POONA, TUESDAY 26th JULY 1864, 
eaereae: 


[ The President’s Address. J 


‘His Exceutency Siz H. B. E. Frere informed the Council 
that he found that there were sixteen projects of law which would 
probably engage their attention during their prevent sittings. These 
neasures had been transferred from the different Departments of 
she Government to the Legislative Department. Some of them 
aad already been under the consideration of the Council, and those 
vould possibly become law, with little or no alteration, in their 
sresent form. Others again had been published in the official Gazette 
wd their provisions, though perhaps already known to the public, 
iad not been under discussion at a meeting of the Council for 
naking Laws and Regulations. Under the present rules, these 
neasures must be held as having been introduced into the Council, 
wid he trusted that they would meet with the consideration which 
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their importance deserved. There were other Bills, again, the 
desirability of introducing which had been acknowledged by the 
Government, but which were not as yet ina sufficiently matured 
state for publication in the Gazette. Under the amended rules, 
which it was proposed to adopt at the present meeting, it would 
become necessary to ask formally the leave of the Council to bring 
in these Bills, and after leave waa given, the Bills would be 
published, 


In disposing of the Orders of ihe day, ho proposed to give 
preeedenee to the consideration of the report of the Select Com- 
mitice onthe Rules for regulating the conduct of business at 
meetings of the Council, The Rules proposed by the Committee 
involved some material amendments in the practice hitherto in 
forco in disposing of the business that came before them, and it was 
very desirable that the amended rules should be adopted as soon 
as possible, in order that all legislative measures that might engage 
their attention during their present sittings might bo disposed of 
in accordance with the new procedure. 

Among the first and most important Bills that would come 
before them was the Bill for the Relicf of Insolvent Debtors, and 
for amending certain points in the Law of Debtor and Creditor. 
A Select Committee had reporicd on this Bill on the 6th of April 
last, and in accordance with the suggestions of the Committee the 
measure had been submitted to the Government of India with re- 
ference to certain Clauses in it, in regard to which it was necessary, 
under Section 43 of the Indian Councils’ Act, to obtain the sanc- 
tion of His Excellency the Viceroy before proceeding with the 
further consideration of the Bill.* 

The Honorable Mr. Ferre had also two other very important 
measures in his charge, one of which had already been published 
in the Government Gazette, and the other he believed was now in 
the Prese. The Bill to assimilate the jurisdiction of Principal 
Sudde> Ameens, Sudder Ameens, and Moonsiffs to that exercised 





* On the motion of the Hon'ble Colonel Marriott, this Bill was afterwards 
withdrawn ou the Srd September 1867, ponding the result of legislative action at 
Home on the subject, 


1y Officers of like denomination in other parts of India, was 
me that would very closely affect the interests of all classes of the 
‘ative community, and one inregard to which he hoped the Native 
mbers of the Council would state froely what modifications would, 
n thei opinion, be required in the Bill as introduced.* The Bill 
‘or the refglation of Jails and the enforcement of discipline there- 
, Would give legal effect to many improvements that had lately 
fen made in the management of our Jails. It would consolidate 
the several laws relating to the subject that were scattered through. 
out the Statute Book, and it would extend to places to which the 
old laws were not applicable. The jurisdiction of the Inspector 
General of Prisons had been extended to the Jails in Sind and at 
den, and it was very desirable that the system of Jail manage- 
ent in all parts of his jurisdiction should, be subject to one law. 
‘he Bill that would be brought before the Council would, if passed, 
gure this end, and one provision in it would enable the Govern- 
iment ta relieve the Session Judges of the charge of Jails-—a duty 
lwhich the Session Judges found was one which, with the increase 
of work thrown on them since the new Codes of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure came into operatiou, they could not perform with sstis- 
faction either to themselves or to the public. 

The Governrrent hoped also to lay before the Council a Bill 
for the better demarcation and managoment of the Government 
Forests in the Presidency of Bombayt ; and also a Bill to provide 
for the survey, demarcation, assessment, and subsequent management: 

‘f lands held under Government in the Districts belonging to the 
Bombay Presidency, and for the registration of the rights and in- 
weresta of the occupants of the same. 





* The Bombay Legislative Council did not proceed with this Bill, but a Bill 
aving the same object was subsequently introduced by the Hon'ble Mr. M. J. 
thaw Stewart, into the Governor General's Coancil and passed, and has becu 
mblished as Act No. XIV of 1869. 

+ The Conneil did not also proceed with this Bill, but a Bill having the same 
ibject was introduced on the 28rd December 1864 by the Ilon’ble Mr. Sumner 
Maine, into the Governor General's Conncil and passed, and has been published ss 
Act No. VIL of 1865. . 
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This last measure was second in importance to none that 
would engage their attention. Much Isbour had been bestowed 
‘on it by Government, and it had been drawn in its present form 
after the most carefal consideration by its framer, the Honorable 
Mr. J.D. Inverarity. He trusted that the Council would give 
the measure their best attention when it came before thétn. 


He would only notice two more of the Bills that would, he 
hoped, be passed at their present sittings. Both of them were 
only of a formal character; but it was still very necessary that 
they should be passed. The first of thcse related to the Bombay 
Municipality. The Council were aware that the administration 
of Municipal affairs in Bombay, under the present system, gave 
very little satisfaction to the people of Bombay. The Government 
intended to bring forward, at an early date, general measure to 
amend the present Municipal Act (No. XXV. of 1858). Some 
time howover must clapse before the general measure could become 
law. Inthe meantimo an election of Municipal Commissioners 
would, under the provisions of the present law, be made in August 
next, and these Commissioncrs would, under this law, remain in 
office for three years. It was obvious that much public ineonve- 
nience might be occasioned if ateps were not taken to reduce the 
period for which these Commissionors were to remain in office; 
and a Bill would be accordingly brought in to enable the Governor 
in Council to declare for what period the Commissioners to be elected 
‘under the present law were to remain in office, It was not pro- 
posed that the Governmont should declare that thie period was to 
exceed one year. The other measure he had referred to was 2 
Bill to enable the Government to spend the surplus balance of the 
Feo Fund of the Small Cause Court in Bombay in erecting a new 
Court House. The balance had accumulated on the 80th April last 
to nearly 2} lakhs of Rupees, and it was, as they all knew, # very 
important matter that a suitable Court House should be provided, 
A new house was very much required, and the Bill would bave 
een introduced at once had it not been found that the collections 
on account of the Fee Fund had been credited in the public accounts 
to the head of “ Imperial Revenues.” This mode of desling with 
tho fees was not authorized hy the law, ax, under the Small Caure 
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Court Act, the fees ought to have been credited to the Genera} 
Fund of the Court, and he might state, on the authority of the late 
Advocate General of Calcutta, (Mr. William Ritchie,) that a legal 
enactment even would not ordinarily have been necessary to enable 
the Government to appropriate the balance of the fund towards 
the erection of a new Court House, provided the work were under- 
taken with the eonsent of the Judges. Butas the feos had actually 
been credited to Imperial Revenues, any interference with them 
now, for the purposes of tho proposed Act, might be held to affect 
the public debt of India, and the previous sanction of His Ex- 
celleney the Viceroy would therefore be required to the Council’s 
taking the measure into consideration. This sanction would, he 
trusted, be obtained in time to enable them to pass the proposed. 
Bill at their present sittings, 


The Rombay Legisintivs 
TOONA, SATURDAY 20th, AUGUST 1864, 


paneer 
[Ze Wagers’ Bill ; Second Reading. 


His Excenrency Sin IL. B. E, Frere said he would briefly 
state his view of the Bill in anticipation of the very probable event 
of his having to give a casting vote on the question of the second. 
reading. 

He must briefty trace the history of tho Bill and would first 
remind the Council that the Bill was not a Government measure. 
Tt came before the Council asa Bill drawn up by the Acting 
Advocate General, (the Hon’ble Mr. Westropp) at the instance of 
the Chief Justice of the High Court, and with the declared sole 
object of preventing the waste of the valuable time of that Court, 
and the loss of dignity and self-respect, which, the Council was 
assured, were now occasioned to the Court by its having to enter- 


tain and decide a class of suits which in England the Courts of 
Law were allowed to decline deciding. 


In England, they were told, such suits used formerly to be 
entertained in Courts of Law, and the Judges were forced to decide 
them. It was, however, repugnsnt to the feelings of an English 
Judge to be forced to devote the time of his Court in applying the 
prineiples of pure law to the adjudication of disputes arising out of 
gambling transactions, which were often obviously immoral and 
dishonest. This repugnance formed a strong temptation to a Judge 
to find exeuses for evading his legal duty in the adjudication of 
such cases, and tho temptation was strong in proportion to the 
Judge's respect for his high office, aud for the honour and character 
of his Court. 

‘The strong remarks they had heard quoted from a Judgment 
of an eminent English Chief Justice (Lord John Campbell, ) were, 
he believed, directed against some Judges who had given way to this 
feeling so far as to evade, on insufficient grounds, the disagreeable 
task of deciding cases which had their origin in gambling transac- 
tions, 

He ( the President ) need not tell them that it was a serious 
dereliction of judicial duty to give way to any such feeling from 
any motives however high and pure, and the strong remarks of 
the Chief Justice were no doubt called for. But, to remove all 
temptation to such a course, the English Parliament altered the law, 
and allowed the Courts in England to decline to decide sach suits 
as soon aa they were clearly shown to have their origin in gambling 
transactions, 


In India, the course of legislation had been very similar up to 
a certain point, and, for the same reasons, Act XXI. of 1848 was 
passed. That Act was declared to have been effectual as far as it 
wut, but it only applied to principals, and after some years the 
gambling traders found out they could evade it by acting through 
agents. The Bill now before them had for its declared object to 
extend the former Act, and to enable the Courts to deal with 
wogera conducted through agents in the ssme way asif they had 
been conducted by the principals, #. ¢. to throw them out of Court, 
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and leave the parties to decide them among themselves, without 
occupying the time of Courts of Law. 

Now, is the objection of the Judges having their time occupied 
by such suits a frivolous or trifing one ? Tt was not held to be #0 
by the English Judges and English Parliament and if he (the 
President ) might without disrcspect to the Bench express an 
opinion on such a point, he would say that, in the character of the 
Chief Justice of Bombay, they had the best guarantee that the Bilt 
before them was not a piece of fanciful or superfluous legislation. 
Sir M. Sausse's character as a sound lawyer of the best school, 
and a most painstaking and conscientious Judge, was so eminent, 
that when he said such a Bill was required for the character or 
even for the convenience of the High Court, ho ( the President ) 
thought the Council was bound to give the utmost attention to his 
suggestions, 


So much for the history of the measure. Now of what does 
the measure consist ? It is obviously divisible into two parte. The 
first portion simply gives cffect in the case of wagering transactions 
managed through agents to the existing law as to principals, and 
puts the Indian High Courts in this respect on the same footing 
as the Courts in England. Regarding the necessity for this portion 
of the Bill the Judges of the High Court were quite unanimous, 
and, looking to their opinions, he ( the President ) thought that 
the Bill deserved their most careful attention, and that very strong 
reasons against this portion of it mustbe shown to justify their 
rejecting it. 

Now, against this part of the Bill few of the arguments they 
had heard seemed to him ( the President ) to be at all applicable. 
‘The arguments might be very applicable to any Bill to discourage 
wagering or to punish gambling. But there was nothing of that 
kind in the first six clauses of the Bil. The Bill simply eaid—* Do 
what yon please in the way of wagering or gambling out of Court, 
but do not come into Court to decide your bets; you cannot by 
the existing law, do so as principale; no gambler as euch has any 
locus standi in the Courts so as to be able to compel a Court to ad- 
judicate his gambling squabbles for him, aud you shall not hence- 
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forth evade the existing law by bringing such cases into Court and 
compel us to decide them through agents.” Against this he had 
heard nothing cither that day or previously which seemed to him an 
effective argument. 


But Clauses 7 and 8 seemed to him ( the President ) not only to 
go far beyond the rest of the Bill, but to be in clear opposition to 
its principle, and he must therefore object to them, and reserve his 
right to vote against them, if they were pressed, in considering the 
Bill in detail. {Te entirely agreed in the view taken of them by the 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice C. J. Erskine, whose remarks he commended 
to the careful consideration of the Council. 

He would not detain them by examining in detail the objections 
made to the Bill on the ground that it was a protectionist measure—a 
measure meant to protect or foster tinde. There was no one in the 
Council whose character or known opinions were a better guarantee 
against his having any thing todo with a Bill which could be so 
described than the Honorable Mr. Scott; butit seemed to him 
(the President ) unnecessary to defend the Bill on this score or to 
prove the entire consistency of the Honorable gentleman, for the Bill 
was, in its history and objects, obvionsly not meant to protect trade 
or morality, but simply to save the time of Courts of Justice, and 
prevent their being misused and perverted into instruments for 
deciding and enforcing mere wagers. It was a Lawyer's and a 
Judge's Bill—not a Merchant's Bill, and he felt sure such arguments 
as the Chief Justice used in recommending the Bill would not be 
addressed to the Council m vain. 

There was, however, one argument which had been urged by 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief which demanded careful 
consideration. His Excellency maintained that the Bill was ultra 
vires. He ( the President ) did not agree with much which had 
fallen from His Excellency on this point. Asfar as he could judge, 
he did not think the Bill was beyond the powers of that Council 
to enact. Nor, if it had been, did he think that the discussion of the 
question by that Council would be thrown away. He (the Presi- 
dent ) believed that, even if the subject had been one reserved for the 
exclusive consideration of the Governor General's Council, such a 
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discussion of the arguments for and against it, as they hed heard 
from the advocates as well as ths opponents of the Bill, and such 
discriminating criticism as was contained in the remarks ef the 
Honorable Jagannath Sankarsett, * would be considered most useful 
by the Council of the Governor General, and, on such a question, 
would be received with attention and respect, as expressing the views 
of those who practically knew the wants of the commercial metro- 
polis of Western Indie. 

But he thought it was quite possible that though the Bill was 
within the powers of that Council to deal with, the Government of 
India might think the subject of such general importance ap to 
deserve to be dealt with by the Council of the Governor General of 
Tndia, and in this point of view Le would suggest to the Honorable 
Mover the propriety, if the Bill passed a second reading, of sending 
it to the Government of India to know if they were inclined to deal 
with it as a general measure in the Governor General’s Council. 

This would avoid all risk of its being disallowed like the Census 
Bilt; not because it was beyond the powers of that Council, but 
merely becanse it was considered expedient thut any legislation on 
the subject should apply to all India. 


Legislative Council, 
POONA, SATURDAY 3rd, SEPTEMBER 1564. 


paar eeeny 
[ Phe Wagers’ Bill. } 


His Exceitency Sin H. B. E. Frere said that, as Mr. 

Scott had raixed the question of order, he thought it right to say that 

“Vide Proceedings of the Council dated 12th September 1863, Vol, IJ, page 
80, and 20th Augest 1964, Vol, HII, page 68. 

+ Bombay Act XT of 1863. This Law was disallowed hy Her Majesty's Secretary 
of State for India, The censns of the Town and Island of Bombay was however taken 
on the Ist February 1864. It is in contemplation to have a General Census of the 
whole of India in the year 1871, 
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the reason why he had not before stopped the further discussion on 
the principle of the Bill, was, because he did not wish it to be supposed 
that he objected to the fullest and freest possible discussion on the 
present measure. Mr. Scott might fairly have objected to the 
question of the principle of the Bill having been again raised, and, 
considering the nature of the opposition that had been made to this 
Bill, he ( the President ) could not but admire the forbearance thot 
had heen exhibited by Mr. Scott in the present instance. 

His Excellency Sir W. Mansfield had said that he had the 
opinion of the outside public with him. Mr. Scott had raised a 
demurrer to this statement, and he (the President) thought it an 
important matter to prevent the idea gaining ground, that, in 
adopting this Bill, they were proceeding in any way contrary to 
an expressed public opinion. Mr. Scott had, ns it appeared to him 
claimed the existenco of a powerful opinion on his side of the ques- 
tion. For what was the state of the case? All the Judges of the 
High Court had approved ofthe Bill in the form in which Mr. 
Scott proposed its adoption ; and a full half of the Chamber of 
Commerce had recorded minutes most strongly in favour of the 
principle of the Bill. No doabt much weight was to be attached 
to the ginions expressed in the petitions* which had been that day 
presented to the Council. But these opinions would have been 
entitled to much more weight if they had been expressed a year ago, 
than now, when the Bill had been so ably opposed in this Council 
as almost to invite opposition, and, with all respect to the merchants 
and well-known Barristers and Solicitors, and other persons who 
had signed this petition, it might safely be stated that if the 
principte of this Bill was right, these were the very persons from 
whom opposition was to be expected. Now what was the principle 
of this Bill? Was it a Merchant's Bill? Certainly not. It was a 


* Two petitions against the Wagors’ Lill were presented that day [3rd September 
1864" to the Council. One was signed hy many wealthy, respectable Native Cotton 
Merchants of Bombay ; such as, Jewraz Balloo, Narsce Kessowji Naique, Merwanji 
Nassarwanji Bhownaggri, Ardaseer E@alji Chenoy, Premetund Roychand and 150 
others, The other was signed by numeroun influential European Merchants, Barristers, 
Rolicitors, and 255 other, headed by Messrs. Campbell, Mitchell & Co., Finlay, 
Scott & Co., Killick, Nixon & Co, 
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Judge's Bil. It was introducod into this Council with the con- 
currence of the Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s High Court by a 
gentleman who has since been elevated to the Bench of the High 
Court, When the Bill was introduced, it was most clearly stated 
by the Honorable Mr. Westropp that the object of the Bill 
was to remedy a defect in Act XXI. of 1848. In practice, 
that Act had failed to secure the results which the Legisla- 
ture had anticipated from its enactment. It had failed to keep 
wagering transactions out of the Courts, and the scandal of having 
to adjudicate in such transactions had been keenly felé by the 
Judges. The necessity for legislation, in amendment of the Act, 
was very apparent to the Bench, and Mr. Westropp’s Bill was 
admitted, on all hands, to secure most effectually the object be 
had in view in introducing it. When Mr. Westropp left this 
Council, ho made over charge of the measure to Mr. Scott, who 
had carricd it on solely with the object of giving effect to the view 
entertained of this measure by the Judges of the High Court. 
This fact, Lowevor, the petitioners entirely ignored, They failed, 
aa it appeared to him, to limit themeelves to a consideration 
of the exact scope of the Bill; they attached a much wider 
import to its provisions than was allowable. They held it to 
embraco a class of transactions which they had the autitrity of 
‘Mr. Westropp and Mr. Scott for declaring were not included 
within the application of the measure. No doubt the petitioners 
correctly stated that there was little difference between real and 
gambling transactions; but (be spoke asa layman, and not asa 
lawyer, or as a person having authority in commercial matters ) 
there was this patent fact, that the Courts of Justice had little 
practical difficulty in discriminating between the two classes of 
transactions. Of this there could be no doubt, that transactions 
which it was obviously the intention of the Legislature to consider 
as null and void had found admission into our Courts. This must 
be held to be an evil: and it was an evil which had attained an 
exceptional magnitude in the Bombay Presidency. The class of 
cases which had been improperly engaging the time of the Judges 
had so increased in number, that it had become, in the opinion of 


the Chiof Justice, absolutely necessary to take steps to prevent 
10 
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their further accumulation, His Excellency Sir W. Mansfield 
had aaid that the effect of the Bill would be to increase litigation, 
but this was a matter on which the opinions of the Judges were 
the most worthy of attention. It was manifest that the Bil) had 
been misrepresented, and it was not difficult, therefore, to under- 
stand how the probable effects of the proposed law might be 
misapprehended by those who had not the opportunities of esti- 
mating its effecta that are possessed by the Judges of the High 
Court. To instance only one misapprehension, it had been repre- 
sented that the Bill was opposed to the principles of free trade, 
that it would seriously cripple the Cotton trade of Bombny ; that 
the Bill, if it became law, would restrict businese, and reduce the 
export of Cotton. And the Commander-in- Chief had approvingly 
quoted a passage in which it was stated that the suppression of 
time-bargains would be an unjustifiable interference with free 
trade ; and alihough primarily injuring Cotton dealers and Cotton 
merchants, would re-act through them, on the producer, would 
check the prosperity of the ryot, and reduce the cultivation of 
the staple.” Now let any one read the Bill candidly. Was there 
any provision of s repressive character in 1t ? Was there anything 
to justify the statementa in the Petitions ? or the idea, to which 
forciblWexpression had so often been given, that the Bill would 
authorise an attack on people's pockets? He (the President ) 
must confess, that considering how the terms of the Bill were 
misstated in these Petitions, he must decline to attach that weight 
to them, which the influential names affixed to them seemed at 
first sight to demand. 

His Excellency Sir William Mansfield had quoted a passage 
in which Mr. Goschen* met the complaints made by the Court 
of Bankruptcy against the system of blank credits, to which the 
system of engaging in timebargains had been declared to be 
anslogous. ‘The point of Mr. Goschen’s argument was, that the 
rystem could not be condemned, because it had often been abused 
at all evonts not until it became evident that the abuses which 





“The Right Hou’ble G. J. Goschen M. P., author ofa treatise on Foreign 
Exchanges, Now » Member of the Gladstone Ministry. 
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followed in ita wake were greater than the advantages which it 
received. Now he ( the President ) did not pretend to any great 
knowledge of this subject, but what bearing, he would ask, hat 
‘Mr. Goschen’s argument on the principle of this Bill ? Would His 
Excellency apply Mr. Goschen’s argument to prove that there 
was any difficulty in a Judgo discriminating between a Blank 
Credit and a bond fide Credit, or between legitimate and fictitious 
inland Drafts? and if not, then the argument, so far as it concerns 
the principle of the Bill, falls altogether to the ground, Again, 
Jeremy Bentham had been quoted to show that those most useful 
institutions ( our Insurance Offices) depended for their success 
upon the existence of # speculative spirit among their supporters. 
But he could not see that this argument had any veal bearing on 
the Bill. 
Again, the wide scope of this Bilt had been remarked on. It 
had been objected that the Bill will affect persons living beyond 
“this Presidency, But was it to be understood that Opium dealing 
in Malwa, or any other kind of iraffic in any other part of India, 
would be really interfered with by this Bill? To say so was surely 
to misrepresent the scope of tho Bill. 


Again, the Honorable Mr. Caxscls urgod what app@red to 
him a strange argument against this Bill. He said that in England 
where centuries of education and moral training had introduced 
a general code of honor among all classes, the Legislature had 
repealed tho lawe which permitted the recovery of money voluntari- 
ly paid to a winner. Ho objected to the enactment of such laws 
in India, because, as he said, there was not the same code of honor 
to regulate the conduct of the people in this country. He said 
that in“India, the first principles of good faith were scarcely re- 
cognised by the mass of the people, and he asked whether in a land 
in which fraud was rampant, and perjury stalked barefaced throngh 
the Courts of law, it was safe to declare that contracts may be- 
broken, and that law and principle are antagonistic. Now, with- 
out waiting to diecuss whether the Bill was correctly described or 
not, he ( the President } would confidently appeal to the native 
‘Members of that Council to bear him ont in the protest he would. 
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enter against the very sweeping terms in which the Hon'ble Mr. 
Cassels had characterised the commercial morality of the people of 
this country. Commercial morality was not ofa low type in India, He 
remembered a controversy which arose many years ago between Sir 
Charles Forbes and the Bishop of London. It turned on the relative 
commercial morality of Western and Eastern Nations. He was 
very mmch struck by » remark made by Sir Charles Forbes that in 
his long experience in India, he had never known a hoondee to 
be repudiated. ‘That was a very remarkable statement, but he be- 
lieved the truth of it would come home to most people who have 
had intercourse with native merchants, even up to the present dato 
and he believed the amount of writing which passed between 
commercial men among the natives was much less than among 
Europeans. They trusted much more to each other's commercial 
good faith. Unloss he was mistaken on this point, there was no 
special reason in this country for referring to judicial tribunals 
disputes which in Europe were settled among the parties themselves» 
‘This waa exactly what the Bill proposed todo, It was not its 
object to teach morality or immorality. It simply aimed at leaving 
uch matters to the mercantile parties to deal with among them- 
selves, and provided only that a certain class of cases should not 
come Before the Court for adjudication. é 

He ( the President ) trusted that the Council would not attach 
a wider meaning to the Bill, 1t was not a repressive measure, it 
did not aim at interfering with any one, it did not aim at teaching 
morality, It was simply a Bill to secure the Courta from having 
to adjudicate # certain class of cases, and ought not ta be considers 
ed in any other light. 


She Boubay Degislative Council. 
POORA, SATURDAY 17th SEPTEMBER 1864. 


ae aree 
[The Bombay Survey and Settlement Bill ; Second Reading.) 


Wis Excersency Str H. B. E. Preax said:—After what 
had been stated in the petitions* laid before the Council that day, 
he was unwitling to let the Bill be read a second time without bear- 
ing his perzonal testimony to its being a most valuable and necessary 
measure, and one, as far as he could judge, singularly free from 
all the objections which had been stated against it. Nearly thirty 
years had passed since he was personally connected with the 
operations which led to the commencement of the Survey in this 
Presidency, and was himself employed in the districts in which the 
Survey was first introduced. It was impossible to give any one who 
had not seen the country at the time he was speaking of an idea of 
how this India, which is always said to be so immutable, had ehang- 
ed for the better, and how much of that change was due to one 
good measure of administration, steadily and consistently carried out. 


The principle of the Billi was two-fold—let, It stereotyped 
the change to which he had sdverted, by confirming the past 
proceedings of the Survey Department ; and 2ndly, It made provision 
for tho future prosecution of the same beneficial process hereafter. 
To give some idea of the state of this part of the eountry before 
the changes in the Revenue system to which he alluded had been 
introduced, be would briefly describe the condition of the people 
of the Deccan as he saw them in the year 1835, when shortly after 
his arrival in this country, he was employed as an Assistant of Mr. 
HL E. Goldsmid, whose name could never be mentioned without 
regret at the early loss of one of the most valuable and devoted 





"Im allusion to the petitions presented by Messrs. Cursetji Nasserwinji C&mé, 


‘Vishvanéth Nériyan Mandlik and others, against the Revenue Survey and Settle- 
macnt Bill * 
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servanta this Government had ever possessed. Mr, Goldsmid was 
sent to inquire into certain charges of mismanagement in some 
‘of the districta of the Poona Collectorate. The whole ofthe Deccan 
had been more or lesa exhausted by the errors and mismanage- 
ment of former Governments. The removal of the native Court 
and Army had destroyed the local market for produce. No foreign 
trade adequate to supply its place had grown up ; the prices of 
agricultural produce and of labour had for years been steadily fall- 
ing, and the Government revenue was as steadily decreasing. But 
what most attracted the attention of Mr, Williamson Ramsay, so 
well known as the sole and most able Revenue Commissioner of 
that time, was the extreme difficulty with which even an inade- 
quate amount of revenue was extorted from the cultivators: and 
he deputed Mr Goldsmidand Lieutenant ( now Colonel ) Short- 
rede to inguire into the truth of the charges of oppression which 
had been made against the Revenue officers of the district he 
referred to. The situation was shortly this: Rarely more then 
two-thirds of the culturable land in any district were under 
cultivation, Frequently as much as two-thirds of the land were 
waste, Villages almost deserted wore frequently to be met with ; 
some were “ bechiragh,” without a light in them, utterly unin- 
habited. The people were sunk in the lowest depths of poverty; 
they had few recognised rights in the land ; the boundaries of the 
different villages and different estates were often unsettled, and 
gave rise to disputes which there were not the means of finally 
deciding. The revenue to be derived from the land was practically 
dependent on the discretion of the local officers. There were, it 
was true, fixed customary rates which nominally regulated the 
asseasment to be paid. But they were so much higher than could 
possibly be paid at the then existing prices of produce, that it was 
necessary to grant remissions: of the necessity for and extent of 
which the local officers were the solo judges, and it was thus prac- 
tically left to a very ill-paid class of inferior officials to decide what 
should be taken from the people. 

‘The results of such a system might be easily guessed. In 
good seasons the people were forced to pay to the uttermost, farth- 
ing, without having the certainty that what they paid really went 
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to the Government Treasury. In bad seasons if they were unable 
to obtain remissions they had no resource but to leave the country 
and seek subsistence elsewhere. + 
He (the President ) had seen many of tho victims of this 
most wretched system. People had been brought before Mr. Gold- 
smid who deposed to having been tortured in the most cruel manner 
in consequence of their inability to meet the demand of the Native 
Collectors. They had been exposed to the heat of the sun, and 
were forced to stand with large stones on their heads, or to lie down 
with heavy weights laid on their chests. This state of things was 
reported by Mr. Williamson Bameay, the Revenue Commissioner, 
to the Government. He showed that the fault lay less with the 
vnder-paid officials than with the Government itself, who required 
from their servants an impossibility, viz., to realise the assesemente 
of the most prosperous day of the Maratha empire, when prices 
had fallen far below their former amount. He urged the injustice 
of entrusting such powers to ill-trained officials at a distance from 
all effective control, without taking the proper precautions of 
giving them such a salary as would place them above the influence 
of temptation. He pointed outa truth which is now generally 
recognised and acted on, that the true secret of a good land revenue 
system is moderation in demand, that ifthe demands were moder- 
ate, enltivation would certainly increase; that the cultivators 
would be eure to prosper; and that in their prosperity the State 
would share. It so happened that these suggestions fell on kindly 
ground. Sir Robert Grant was then Governor of Bombay, than 
whom 4 more able statesman or larger hearted philanthropist has 
never been at the head of the Government of any Presidency.* On 
Kir Robert Grant arrived in Bombay on the 12th March 1835, and died at Poona 
on the 9th of July 1838, Never did the loss ofa public man, saya an eminent 
writer, ‘give rise toe larger amount of mourning, or of sorrow more deep ot 
more sincere. Mon of all professions, opinions and designations concurred in 
oing honor to hia‘memory. He was pious, benevolent, and just,—s devout wor- 
shipper in the Church and in tha bosom of his family—and an example of propriety 
toall” 
‘The following tribute to his memory was paid by the late Sir John Pollard 


‘Willoughby Bart, at a public meeting smembled to devise some moana of com- 
memorating bis worth ;— 





receiving the Revenue Commissioner's reports he cordially sympa- 
thized with his views, and charged him to see that the great princi- 
ples to which he had given expression were effectively carried out. 
Yn execution of these orders Lieutenant Wingate was associated 
with Mr, Goldamid with a view to devise a complete plan for a 
general Survey, and an equitable asacssment of all Government 
land. These gentlemen were ably seconded by several officers 
chiefly drawn from the Army. And he ( the President ) might 
remark that this was only one of the many occasions on which the 





“His application to bis multifarious and laborioua duties was incesmant and de- 
voted ; and I conscientiously believe that if this was not the immediate cate, it 
hastened the calamity which is so universally deplored throughout this presidency. 
Bir Robert Gzant, from the purest and mest conscientious motives, was accustomed 
to take nothing for granted: byt bya rigid and impartial investigation into the 
merits of each case, to satiafy himself of the right course to be pursued before he 
passed a decision. Few are aware of the extent af business which, ander the eystem 
prescribed by the ust Charter, [ the Charter Act of 1888, J devolves on the Govern- 
ment of India, or how largely it has, within the last three years, increased at this 
Presidency. The fact is onr lamented Governor fell into an exaotly opposite errot 
to that which, by some, bas been ascribed to him. He worked beyond bis strength : 
ho tried [ more particularly at the commencement of his administration, } 10 do too 
much with his own hand, and to nee everything with bis own eye. Honoo I admit, 
that, in some cases, delays did occur, and to these anotber cause contributed, which, 
however it may slighly affect his character as s public man, enbanced his worth os 
an individnal, as indicating the kindness and benevolence of his disposition : his 
desire, in some degree laudable, though sometimes practically injurious, to give 
decision the least disagreeable to all parties,” 

‘The Chamber of Commerce also acknowledged Sir Robert Grant’s worth in their 
ournal:— 

‘Wo are deeply indebted to Sir Robert Grant's energy and cere, for giving, as 
it wore, the first and most powerful impulse to» system of general improvement, 
which, it is to be hoped, will be cherished by all successors, Nor must your 
Committee allow to pass unnoticed the considerate attention Sir Robert Grant 
‘bestowed on all representations from the mercantile community—the readiness 
with which all obstructions were removed, and very facility afforded to trade, 
whenever it was within the competency of his government .to offect either} the 
warm advocacy always accorded to all applications for relief from injurious rales or 
restrictions, when such relief could only be obtained from higher authority ; which 
clearly attest his desire to place the commerce of this presideney on that sound 
footing, which would best conduce to its extension, and the consequent inctease of 
the revenue which it yields to the state.” 
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Government of India had been indebted to the Army for officers 
who had rendered the most effective aid in the general administra 
tion of the country. He should only weary the Council if he were 
to describe the different parts taken by these officers in the opera- 
tions of the Survey. He coujd not however, refrain from men- 
tioning the names of some of the gentlemen to whom at the outset 
the supervision of this duty was entrusted, and to whoue zeal and 
ability in laying the foundation the excellence of the superstructure 
is mainly due. 


Lieutenant Nash, of the Bombay Engineers, one of the first and 
ablest of their number, was now no more. Lieutenant (now Colo- 
nel ) Gaisford, and Lieutenant (now Major ) Davidson, hed long 
since retired from the service, and were both, he believed, still living 
a life of active benevolence in their native country. Two of the origin« 
al officers, however, of that time, Colonels J. T'. Francis and W. 0. 
Anderson, had been throughout in active charge of Survey operations, 
and were, he was glad to say, now at the head of the Survey Depart- 
ment; they had never ceased to preserve with religious fidelity 
the great principle which had been laid down by Messrs, Wingate 
and Goldsmid.* It was but a small part of the praise to which these 


© With regard to the services which Mesare. Goldsmid and Wingate rendered to 
tho State, Colonel Francis, the present Surrey and Settlement Comminsioner 
Northern Division, bears the foliowing excellent testimony, in hia report upon tho 
Revision of the Bottlement of the Indapoor Talooka ;— 

“Death has long since Inid his hand upon the former. Suffering from an acute 

disease, he was procoeding to England for the recovery of his health, but midway 
Detween the land of his labour and the land of his birth he was summoned to hit 
Yast home and has been Iaid to rest in the cemetery in Cairo. But thoagh dead to 
fame, the name of Goldnmid—‘Nans Sahib” as he is familiarly styled in Indapoor—- 
ia rogurdgd with feelings of veneration and the deepest respect by the ryote of that 
Gistvict as tho great reformer of abuses and the originator of the ‘Paimash? nettle- 
mont,” Mr. Goldsmid died on the 8rd January 1855. 
+ “Lieutenant Wingate, speaking of him as in the timeof the Indapoor settlement, 
after serving with marked distinction for some years in the Survey Department, 
maturing its operations, and inangurating many neofel reforms in the revenue ayatem 
of the Presidency, eventually retired from the service in 1853. Living in retire- 
ment from public life, his valuable services in this country bad long remained 
‘unacknowledged by the State ; but on the recent creation of additional clames of 
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officers were richly entitled, to say that the success of the Revenue 
Survey in the Bombay Presidenvy depended in a great measure up- 
on their high qualifications and tried character. 

The results of the Survey have been summarised in that most 
striking statement* from which extracts had that day been quoted by 
His Excellency Sir William Mensfield. It might be said that it 
‘was sometimes difficult to judge of practicul results from mere statie- 
tical atatements ; but he ( the President ) was convinced from person- 
al observation that this was not the case in the present instance. 
If any one were now to visit the places of which he bad spoken, be 
would find that the statements which lad been laid before them that 
day failed to give any adequate idea of the whole tiuth. In fact, 
bare figures could not describe the progress that had taken place in 
any district where the Survey rates of assessment had been long in 
operation. Cultivation Lad increased to a tiuly remarkable ex- 
tent; 80 much so, that he { the President ) believed it would be a 
difficult matter now to find anywhere in the Decewn even a thous- 
and acres of unoccupied cultwable land available to any one wishing 
to take up land for cultivation. Land was not only occupied but 
valued, as the Yonorable Slr. Premabhai had described it, “as their 
lives” by those to whom it belonged whereas it formerly often hnp- 
pened that the ill-governed territories of the Nizam and other native 
princes gave a refuge to those who had been forced by over-nasess- 
ment to abandon their ancestral lands in our own territory. 

The increase in the public revenue was perhaps still more strik- 
ing than the increase in cultivation. But he ( the Piesident) would 
always in estimating the benefits of the Survey give buta second- 
ary place to the increase of Government revenue. For it had been 
clearly Iaid down by the Government which originated the Surrey 
that financial considerations were to be Leld of minor importance, 





the Ryslted Order of the Star of India, it was pleasing to his many friends in this 
co.atry to find his name amongst the list of the distinguished servants of the State 
whom Her Majesty haa been graciously pleased toappoint to be Knighte Commanders 
of the Mout Exalted Order of the Star of Indis,” 

* Furnished by 8. Mansfield Req, the then Commissioner in Sind, shewing the 
bevefite which the country had derived from the operations of the Revenue Surveys. 


and that they would look rather to the indirect reaults of fixity of 
tenure and modaertion of assessment, and to the consequent improve- 
Tent in the condition of the Ryots, than to the direct increase of 
land revenue. It had always been felt that if these objects were 
kopt in view revenue would also be indirectly improved; and in 
attaining these objects the Government bad always had the hearty 
co-operation of the Survey Officers themselves. In judging of 
these results it was impossible to over-estimate the obligations of 
the Government and the country to the Survey Officers who year 
after year had devoted themselves to the very important but most 
monotonous and trying duties of their department, with a perse- 
verenoe and zeal which are beyond all praise. 


If he (the President) wished to show a foreigner how the 
English keep India, he would show him men of this stamp, who, 
living habitually far remote from our Presidency towns and large 
stations, by their free association with the people of the country, 
and by the expression of'a sincere sympathy with their wante, 
promoted their welfare, and attracted the affection and respect of 
the agricultural classes to the British Government. 


But it was not only in the regulation of the Land Revenue that 
the labours of the Survey Officers had been conspicuously useful. 
‘They had had a large share in some of the most useful measures 
for the genera! improvement of the country, and conspicuously so in 
all matters relating to the improvement of roads and means of 
transit. He remembered coming, nearly thirty years ago, from 
Bombay to Poona vi4 Panwell by a post cart—the only wheeled 
postal conveyance then existing in India. During the whole jour- 
ney, he did not recollect seeing a dozen carts. The only means of 
transporting merchandize was by Brinjaree bullocks; of these tho 
traveller from Panwell to Poona in those days met tens of thous- 
ands, carrying down cotton and grain to Panwell, and taking back 
salt, cloth and other imported goods to the interior. Beyond Poona, 
carte were then very rarely seen. In five months he remembered 
seeing only three carts in the districts between Poona and Shola 
pore, and theae were brought from some Madras station. The only 
indigenous cart-wheela were at that time mere dises of stone; the 
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earts were large lumbering contrivances, and remained as heir- 
looms in families for generations. They were so heavy that it 
took eight or ten bullocks to draw them when loaded. They were 
not aed for the carriage of ordinary produce ; but only for carting 
manure to the fields, Now the first step towards improving the 
physical condition of an agricultural people in a low state of civiliza- 
tion is to give them increased facilities of communication. Lieute- 
nants Wingate and Gaisford early apprehended this fact, and 
applied themselves to increase the facilities of transit in the Deccan. 
‘They had at first very smal! means at their disposal for the attain- 
ment of this object. The Government at first gave Lieutenant 
‘Wingate small sums, often as low as Rs. 5 per mile, for the im- 
provement of roads. Little could of course be done for such an 
amount beyond removing the most serious impediments to wheeled 
traffic along existing tracks ; but even this was a great boon to the 
country. Lieutenant Gaisford then applied himeelf to improve 
the country cart. The ordinary Deccan cart in its present form 
was the result of his Iabours, and it would be difficult to convey 
to any one, who had not witnessed it, an adequate notion of the 
amount of time, trouble, thought and contrivance which were 
applied to invent a cart which should meet all the conditions re- 
quired. It was to be as light and cheap as possible, and yet strong 
enough to be used in a stony country, where roads were almost 
unknown, and where attificers capable of repairing the most simple 
wheeled vehicle were often not to be found within fifty miles. 


Lieutenant Gaieford set up s manufactory for these carts at 
‘Timboornee in the Sholapoor districts, and there he not only made 
carts but trained artificers from the villages around to repair them. 
At first it was difficult to find any one who would buy the carts 
even at cost price, except as a favour; now they have entirely 
replaced not only the old carts with stone wheels, but the Brinjareo 
bullecks which formerly did the whole carrying work of the country. 
And the carts have in their turn helped the improvement of old 
roads and the opening of new lines of communication. If the 
Survey had conferred no other benefits on the country than by 
contributing as they had done towards the formation of good roads 
and a good description of wheeled carriage, it would have more 
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than ropaid all the expense that had been incurred on account of it. 


Other equally important improvements in the general adminis- 
tation of the country had been greatly sided by the officers of 
the Survey, whose advice and assistance had always been found 
to be most valuable by the fiscal and magisterial officers of 
Government—by none more than by the present Revenue Com- 
missioners ( Hon'ble Messrs. William Hart and B. H. Ellis,) and 
the Honorable Member in charge of the Bill. 

One main object of the Surrey has boen to ascertain and con- 
firm the rights of the occupants of the land. There could be no 
doubt as to the existence of proprictory rights in land in the 
Deccan in former ages, but they had been so impaired by years of 
misgovernment and over assessment, that their very existence was 
made the subject of formal inquiry during the early years after 
our conquest of the country, as will be seen by a reference to Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone’s first report on the Deccan Provinces. 
‘It was always a fundamental principle in the Survey operations 
not to attempt to force on the country any particular theory as to 
the ownership of land, or the rights and liabilities of occupants 
and proprietors, Their object was simply to ascertain and record 
facta as they existed. But as regarded the rights of occupants as 
against Government, this Bill made a most important concession 
by affirming the right of all occupants to continued possession after 
the expiration of the period of settlement ; and the Council will be 
glad to hear that since this Bill was drafted, the Secretary of State 
had given his sanction to the view held by this Government on this 
subject. The Honorable Mr. Jagannath Sankersett would bearhim 
out in the statement that the result of the policy adopted by this 
Government had been to raise the value of land in the Deccan to 
an extent which it would have been vain to hope for ten years ago, 

In one of the petitions which had been read to them it was in- 
sinuated, rather than broadly stated, that there was great risk of the 
agricultural classes being oppressed by the ill-paid officials of the 
Survey Department. He (the President) could only say that 
since his return to this Presidency after an absence of some years, 
he had not heard of a single complaint of any subordinate in that 


Department making an improper use of his powers as a Survey 
Officer. It might perhaps be thought that this assertion proved 
too much, and that in such large establishments there must be 
occasional cases of malyersation ; but he might state that, asa 
rule, these establishments aro well looked after. Deserving mem- 
bers are quickly promoted, end a good Survey Officer will find 
his way into the general administration of the country. The 
promotion of trustworthy men, and the emulation thus excited 
would no doubt partly account for the remarkable absence of com- 
plaint against the Department, but the system has also been very 
carefully arranged so as to minimize the possibility of a subordinate 
officer making illicit gains, The work has been so divided that 
any one member of the establishment has but a small idea of the 
effect his own work will have on the general result of the settle- 
ment, Little temptation, therefore, is left to persons affected by 
the settlement to bribe subordinate officers. 

Looking to all these facts to which he had very briefly alluded, 
he ( the President ) thought the Survey system might fairly be 
described as the great Charter of the rights of the agricultural 
population. That the Khotee petitioners failed to see this was 
only natural. They, like the Zemindars in Bengal, occupied the 
position of middle-men between the ryot and the Government. Every 
measure calculated to promote the interesta of the ryots must to 
some extent trench on the profits and powers of & middleman, and 
where any doubt existed as to the precise operation of a measure 
like this, some alarm and mistrust would naturally be excited, 
The tone of some of the petitions need therefore cause no sur 
prise. Indeed, if no objections had been raised by these petitioners, 
there would have been some reason to doubt how far the Bill was 
likely to benefit the occupants and actual owners of the land. The 
petitions came, he believed, exclusively from the Southern Concan 
Khots, in whose villages the Survey had not been yet introduced, 
and he ( the President ) had no docbt that when the operations 
of the Survey were extended to that District, the Khotes would 
find, as ali connected with the land had found everywhere else, 
that the Survey would confer on them ery great and substantial 
benefits. 
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The Council had been charged with precipitancy in pressing on 
this Bill, but this assertion had been very fully met by the remarks 
of the Hon'ble Mr. Inversrity. Some twenty years ago the 
necessity for a Survey Bill had been recognized, but whenever a 
Bill was drafted, it was always found that, before six months had 
elapsed, it required to be amended. The circumstances of the 
country had altered so rapidly that s measure that was suitable 
one year became no longer applicable to the wants of the country 
in another. The Survey system was however so popular, that no 
law was formerly required for its enforcement. In time, however, the 
people naturally forgot the old days of oppression. They began to 
caloulate the cost of providing flag-men and other expenses for 
surveys,and as in their improved circumstances, time became valuable 
to them, they grudged to give the assistance which the Survey 
Bules required. Rights acquired under the Survey Rules have 
also become so valuable as to become the subject of litigation in 
our Courts. These rights, however, are not as yet recognised by 
law, and it has become necessary, therefore, to give them legal 
sanction. Every provision of this Bill has been before the Mofussil 
public for at least ten years. There is not a Village Patell in any 
eurveyed district, who ia not practically acquainted with them. He 
(the President) was quite certain that if any solitary provision of 
the procedure now proposed to be legalised had been found to be 
onerous, Government would hare heard of it long ago. 

He entirely agreed with the amendments proposed by the 
Honorable Mr, Madhavarao Vithal Vinchurkar. His proposals 
fell in entirely with the general scheme of Survey, and with the 
original suggestions of Major Wingate on this very subject; but 
this was not the proper time to discuss them. ‘For the present, ho 
would only thank the Honorable Member for the suggestions. 

He was sorry to detain the Council so long; but he thought 
it only just to the Petitioners and to the Survey Department to 
state his views at some length. The Hon'ble Mr. Inverarity, he 
knew, would give ample time for the consideration of all reason- 
able objections that might be raised, but he trusted that no un- 
necesasry delay would be allowed in passing: this most veluable 
measure into Law. 


POONA, SATURDAY 24th SEPTEMBER 1864. 


[ The Revenue Survey and Settlement Bill. ] 


His Excerzexcy Sre H. B. EB. Frere remarked that the ap- 
plication for more time to consider the provisions of the Bill did not 
when carefully examined, seem to him to rest on any reasonable 
foundation. Some opposition was naturally to be expected, from 
superior holders ; for their rights were to a certain extent, similar 
to those of Government. The Bill proposed to restrict by legal 
enactment the action of Government Officers in regard to the de- 
mands from occupants, and to this extent superior holders were 
also affected. But as the petitioners had had ample time to state, 
specific objections, and had urged none, he saw no reason for 
delay, The petitioners had, he thought, had quite sufficient 
time to criticize the measure. The Council had received a very 
fair criticism on several matters of detail from a gentleman living 
in Kattiawar. If Mr. Gaorishanker Oodeshankar, the able De- 
wan of His Highness the Thakore of Bhownaggar, could find time 
for considering the details of the Bill, surely it was svarcely fair 
for men living in Bombay to complain of the haste with which the 
Bill was being hurried through its stages. Ifthe petitionera had 
any really valid objections to mako to the Bill, he ( the President) 
felt sure that they would have put tbese ‘objections ina tangible 
and specifte shape. They were both of them men of note and 
education. Mr. Cursotji Nassarwanji Cama was sgentleman who 
was well known to all classes of the community, and Mr. Vishvanath 
Norayan Mandlik was most favourably known to the public 
aaa, gentleman of the highest -education, as well able to write or 
plead in English as any gentleman at that table, and one of the 
ablest Vakeels of the High Court. Mr. Cama could not say how 
his interests were specifically affected by the Bill. Mr. Mandlik 
is himself, by family connection, a Khote. Apparently he cannot 
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make up his mind as to what provisions he objecta to. Instead 
of appearing himself, as he was every way qualified to appear, and 
‘when he would have been sure of a most attentive hearing from 
the Select Committee, he appears by s Counsel, (Mr. ©. P. 
Cooper, Barrister-at-Law, ) who seta out by saying he is nat ac- * 
quainted with the details of the measure and requires time to 
aidy it and get up a case against it. If there were a shadow of 
ground for delaying the consideration of the Bill, he (the President) 
would gladly have acceded to the request of the petitioners. As 
it was, he did not think they would be justified in agreeing to an 
indefinite postponement of so useful a measure, on such ® vaguo 
statement of objections ta it. 


BOMBAY, FRIDAY 8rd MARCH 1865, 


[ The Bombay Municipal Bilt. } 


Hie Exceriency Siz H. B. E. Fasze agreed with the Hon'ble 
Messre. White and Lewis that the first thing to be considered was 
the necessity for any new taxation, It was quite impossible to 
invent any tax which should not be open to criticism. There- 
fore, the Council must consider, not so much whether there 
were objections to a License Tax as whether they could do 
without it and whether it was the best tax which would ive them 
what fhey required. It would have been astisfactory to have had 
a clear financial statement of the Municipal accounts, but there 
appeared to be great difficulty in obtaining such a statement. 
They had here the statement® which the Hon'ble Mr Inverarity 
would bye and bye put in ina formal shape, and which was 

* Furnished by 8, D, Birch Require, C. 8., the then Accountant Genoral of 
Bombs}. 
ey 
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said to be the best information they could get from the 
Municipality. That statement made outaclear deficiency of 14 
lakhs of rupees. Mr. White took exception to it and showed that 
it waa not altogether trustworthy. The Council bad, therefore, 
to consider whether, before deciding on the necessity of thia tax, 
there was any reasonable chance of getting a clear and correct 
statement of the liabilities of the Municipality. He must confess 
that on looking at the state of confusion in which the past manage- 
ment and accounts of the Municipality were found to be, the 
chances of the Council getting such a statement appeared to be 
very scanty. The only way in which an entirely satisfactory 
account of the Municipal fund could have been obtained wonld 
have been by appointing a Commission similar toa Parliamentary 
Commission, to inquire into the state of the fund, but such a course 
was not feasible within any reasonable period. In this country, all 
inforwation of this kind could be obtained only from Government 
officials and from non-official gentlemen who gave up their valuable 
time for the purpose. Government had constant evidence of the 
great value of the assistance thus obtained, but of course there was 
9 limit to it, and in this particular question rogarding this particu- 
Jar Bill it seemed to him they had gone as far as they could in 
taxing the time and the attention of the non-official gentlemen 
who had the ability and the will to aid them. Honorable members 
must bear in mind that this Bill was drawn up from the beat 
information the Municipal Commissioners themeclves could give 
them. It was then taken up by gentleman (the Hon'ble Mr. 
W.B, Cassels, ) who not only had an accurate knowledge of 
the wants of Bombay, but who had particular talent, as they 
had had repeated proofs in the course of the discussion of 
this Bill, for legislative questions. That gentleman was aided by 
the members of the Government* who sat with him in Committee. 
‘Tey applied to the Bench of Justices, a body which had the charge 
of the Municipality, and & whom the Council could best look for 
information. He spoke under correction, but he believed that up 





* Hia Excellency Sir W. B. Mansfield, K.C. B., the Ton'ble Memra, W. E. 
‘Frere and A. D. Robertson, The non-official members on this Select Committes 
‘were, the Hon’ble Mesars, Jagannath Sankarsett, M. H, Scott and W. B. Cancels, 
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to this moment, the Council had not had any criticiam upon the 
draft Bil from the Bench of Justices. He thought they were still 
without an expression of their views, and he did not think that by 
waiting any longer the Council would be able to obtain much better 
information in regard to the fifancial condition of the Municipal- 
ity. Looking then at the statement which the Honorable Mr. 
Inverarity had laid on the table, and omitting from the debit side 
all the items which admitted of being postponed, that was to sny, 
payments to Goernment and other bodies, of aums which were 
due for work already done, the current expenditure would be found 
to be the following:—For the Police, 4lakhs of Rupees ; water sup- 
ply, 12 lakhs; drainage, 23 lakhs; scavengering and wotering 6h 
lakhs ; office establishment, 2 lakhs; repairs, 1 lukh ; metalling tho 
roads, 5 lakhs; petty repairs, 13 lakhs; works actually in progress 
such as Colaba Causeway and others 64 Inkhs, making a total of 
804 lakhs. ‘This estimate the Council should observe provided for 
no new works, it provided for payment of no debt, and it very im- 
porfectly provided for the drrinage which had been set down at 2b 
lakhs within the year, and ho did not n tell the Council that 
it would be # long time working at the of only 24 lakhs per 
annum before the town was sufficiently drained. On the other 
side there was a total of 144 lakhs of current revenue derived from 
the following sources:—House tax 5$ lakhs of Rupees ; Wheel tax, 
2 lakhs ; fees 1} lakhs ; sundries, 3 lakhs ; and Police rate, 4 lakhs, 
so that there Were 144 lakhs of Rupees to meet 30} lakhs of charges. 
The Council must admit that this made out a very grave case of 
insolvency if the information now before the Council could be 
relied on. ‘This was certainly the best information available to the 
Council,,and he (the President) thought therefore that Mr. Cassele 
had made out a very strong case for increased assets. Ie would 
assume therefore that a case had been made out for some additional 
taxation, and the question that next arose was, what should it be ? 
what was the least objectionable tax they could devise ? Here they 
‘were met by the objection that the license tax was an imperigl one, 
and that objection opened up 8 very wide question. On that point 
he might observe that there seemed to be no inherent possible dis- 
tinction between an imperial and a local tax beyond this, that an 
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imperial tax was ohe which the Supreme Government decided 
taust be appropriated to imperial purposes ; and a local tax was one 
which the Supreme Government permitted a local Government to 
devote to local purposes. As he was not aware of any reason why 
the Supreme Government should offject to s local License Tax on 
professions, trades and callings, he did not think there could be 
any objection taken to it in this Council on the ground of its being 
an imperial tax. On the merits of direct and indirect taxation he 
could only quote the general feeling on that suBject. They could 
all recollect how very unpopular the Income Tax was in England 
when it was first proposed. Its popularity, in some respects, has not 
at all increased, but the general opinion now was that it is one of the 
best taxes that could be devised. He did not think, therefore, that on 
this ground any argument would be valid against the License Tax. It 
was objected to the tax that it was partial in its operation, that while 
traders had to pay it, those who were not also traders, but who 
had realised property, and those who were servants of Government, 
escaped. But they could not expect absolute perfection in the 
operation of their taxgg: an absolutely perfect tax wasa thing 
utterly unknown. Théyamight take any tax, and they would find 
it was an extremely easy thing to make out cases of partiality in 
connection with it. It had been argued that a License Tax waa a 
tax upon the trading community, and did not touch thore who lived 
by realised property. He need hardly remind the Council that 
those who are unconnected with trade and professions of some kind 
in this city, were by no means a large,or very numerous, or he 
might ay a very wealthy body, as most of those who had large 
incomes from realised property were in some way or other engaged 
in trade, It was also alleged that servants of Government escaped ; 
but if's License Tax were charged upon them, it would be neces- 
sary to make provision for an increase to their salaries, and this 
increase of salaries Would have to be paid by the tax payers, #0 that 
no relief would be given to the community by levying the tax from 
Government servants. As regards the charge of inequality in the 
incidence of the tax on the different classes of the community, it 
might be justly answered that if the distinctions of the different 
callings were made too fine, much difficulty would be found in the 


work of classifying, and a great temptation to fraud would be given 
as well to the taxpayer, as to those who bad to assess the tax. On 
thia ground a rough classification with fow classes was generally 
found not only as regards the Government but as regards the 
people themselves moro to be desired than a scheme with curious 
and nice distinctions; which though they fitted more exactly 
with the different ranks of the community, still involved a grest 
deal of trouble in the collection of the tax. Mr. White had pointed 
out that this License Tax was no new tax, and that the Stall Tax was 
in operation in former years, and had been repealed because it had 
been found a very bad tax. If he (the President) was not mistaken, 
the Shop ond Stall Tax was abolished in order that the Town 
Duties might be imposed. Now that the Town Duties were to be 
removed, it was reasonable that a substitujg, should be provided 
for them, eeeing that it was not prov t a substitute could 
be dispensed with. 


BOMBAY, SATURDAY 1ith APRIL 1865, 


—+00- 


[ The Hon'ble Walter Richard Cassels.) 


His Excellency Sir H. B. B. Frere said that before putting the 
third reading of the Bombay Municipal Bil, be would tender to the 
Honorable Mr. Cussels the acknowledgments of the Council for 
his unremitting labours in connection with the present Bill. 

These labours, he regretted to say, hed been so close and un- 
remitting aa to have injured Mr. Cassels’ health and had contrituted 
to render necessary bis immediate departure from India;. but Mr. 
Cassels might be assured that he would never have reason to regret 
the time and trouble he had expended in behalf of the people of 


Bombay not only in the Iabonr he had bestowed on that Bill, but 
on every measure which had been before them since he had been in 
Council, as well as in various capacities not comected with legisla~ 
tion but of great importance tothe Island. The Municipal Bill 
owed much of its completeness also to the labours of the Hon'ble 
Mr. J.S. White. But it was only due to Mr. Cassels, now that he 
‘was about to leave Bombay, that he ( the President ) should express 
to him the best thanks of Government for his valuable services in 
Council. 


POONA; "SATURDAY 2nd AUGUST 1865. 


—00— 


[Death of The Hon'ble Jaganndth Sankareett.] 


His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere said that the Council was 
indebted to the Honorable Mr. B. H. Ellis* for giving expression 
to their feelings at the loss which they had ‘sustained. Mr. Klis 
hed truly snid that the loss could not easily be replaced. It would 
be felt very keenly indeed by the whole community and would be 
felt in a special manner by the Bombay Government. The citizens 
of Bombay had lately shown their high estimation of the Honorable 
Jagannath Sankarsett by voting him a statue,t an honour which had 
rarely been shown toa living man. By the successive Governors 
of Bombay since the time of Mr. Nountstuart Elphinstone, their late 
colleague had been held in the highest esteem. From his very early 
you*h he had been invariubly consulted by the Government when- 
ever it was proposed to introduce any measure which affected the 
welfare of the native community, Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone 

* Vide proceedings af the Council dated 2nd August 1865, Vol. IV, page 126. 


+ Ate pablio mecting of the Inhabitante of Bombey held in the Town Hall, on 
the Sth March 1864. 
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had the advantage of his advice in feaming his educational scheme, 
and not ono of his ( the President’s ) predeceasors had ‘failed to 
consult Mr. Jagannath Sankarsett whenever it beoume desirable to 
ascertain the feelings of the people in regard to any important meas- 
ure. It was seldom that it fell to the lot of a priate person to be 
#0 consulted. But thongh it was always felt that Mr. Jagnnnath 
Sankarsett would truly represent the wishes of the people, with all 
whose wants and desires he heartily sympathised, still he was 
elways trusted as a true and valued friend of the Government, for he 
thoroughly understood and symypathi-ed with the policy of the 
British Government in India. Sir George Clerk recognized pi 
worth when he appointed him one of the first members oi 
Council. His serviges in the Council were well known to them all 
and were very highly appreciated by the present Government. This 
expression of their sincere regret would be recorded in the minutes 
of the Council, and would be published with the report of the 
meeting. 5 


POONA, MONDAY 3rd] SEPTEMBER 1866. 
—000-— 


[ The Bombay Town Duties Bill. | 


His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere said:—As the Honorable 
Member ( Mr. Mangaldass Nathubboy, ) has refurred to what I said 


* On the 19th January 1866, His Excellency Six Robert Napier K. 0. B, (now 
Lord Rapier of Magdala, G. 0. B., @.C. 8. 1, } for the first time attended the 
Bombay Council, on hie appointment os Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Arty. 

After the proceedings of the Counei) hod terminated that day, Bir Robert Naplee 
said that he begged to oxpros his natistaction at being sgain amsocisted in the 
business of the State with Hin Excellency Sir Bartle Frere and the Hon'ble Mr, ©. J. 
Erakine, and aleo at having an opportunity of giving his humble support to the 
‘Hon'ble Council of thia Presideney in the course of progress for which it had been wo 
distinguished, more especially sinco His Excellency had been at the head of this 
Government. 
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on the occasion when the town duties were removed, I shall make 
one or two observations on the statement which he bas just made. In 
the first instance, I would beg to say that, as far asI can judge 
from the very cursory inspection I made a short time ago, I could 
not quite agree with the dreadful picture that the honorable member 
drew of Bombay as a ruined city, with rents falling, and all taste for 
luxury extinct. I must say Bombay a few weeks ago looked to me 
as lively as it usually does in the rains, and containing fully as much 
taxable property as at any time during the 82 years I have seen it. 
Possibly it is not spending its money quite so fast; but I am glad 

honorable member has given me an opportunity of recording my 

{vietion, that the springs of the material prosperity of Bombay, 
its sound commerce, and its resources for taxing itself, are as great 
now as at any time during the last five years. Whatever I might 
think regarding the form of taxation which the honorable member 
proposes, and regarding which I should desire like the other members 
to rererve my opinion until the discussion of the principle of the Bill, 
I should consider it almost imperative upon us to allow the con- 
sideration of any Bill which came before us as a Bill’ desired by s 
majority of the Bench of Justices. It is taking nothing from the 
well-earned honors of the Municipal Commissioner* to say, that to the 
Bench of Justices having used the powers given them by the recent 
Municipal Act is due an immense deal of the improvement which is 
apparent in Bombay, and that they have set themselves vigorously 
to support him, and especiully by seeking to know how they really 
stood, and whet'their means were to meet their expenditure. On 
this ground, I om enabled fully to agree with my honorable friend, 
that now for the first time during o great muny years past, we have 
a prospect of knowing how we stand with regard to our wants and 
resources in Bombay. But while fully admitting the right of the 
‘Bench to ask us at once to allow this Bill to be considered, I would 
spoint out to my honorable friend that, in omitting to state the list of 
articles he proposts for taxation, he omits a most essential part of his 
Bill; because thosa who have strong objections to this particular form 





“A. T, Orwford Bsq. ©. 8., the first Municipal Commissioner for the city of 
Bombay, anpointed on the lat July 1865, under Soc: 11 of Bombay Act Il of 1865. 
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of taxation, would find their objections very considerably modified 
according to the nature of the tariff. The case which the honorable 
member makes out is, that the Council was mistaken as to what the 
taxes imposed by the existing Bill would be likely to produce ; that 
‘we were mistaken on that point; and that we were also mistaken in 
supposing that fixed property in Bombay was more lightly taxed 
than in other parts of India. Supposing, when we come to discuss 
the Bill, that he is able to make out these two points, he would be 
able to establisl a very strong ground for our considering any form 
of taxation which he might lay before us. He would say, “There is 
cortuin work to be done towards the future improvement of Bombay 
greater than the income at our disposal can meet, and we look to you 
to find the means.” I think we should be bound to give these means, 
but whether this shall be done by adopting the proposed Town Duties, 
depends entirely ns to whether the proposition he may place before 
us is open to the same objections as the old Town Duties or not. I 
may make this statement, because it is the only opportunity I may 
have of pointing out to my friend what may be called the strong 
point of his Bill when he introduces it. Suppose he proposes to tox 
luxuries, then the objection to such a form of taxation would be re- 
duced to an objection to the interference it would cause to trade, of 
the vexation or annoyance which might be caused by the levying of 
the tax. Jt would not at all touch any question connected with 
Consumers. On the other hand, if he were to revert to some of 
the old taxes which have been alredy removed by the Council, such 
as the tax on grain or Luilding materials, I for one would consider 
the objection to imposing e tax on such materiuls as quite insuperable. 
‘The honoreble member adverted to the fact that the lata town 
duties which yielded such a large amount of duty were not unpopular, 
and were never felt. He is doubtless aware that the popularity and 
unpopulxity of such a tax depends upon its being perceptible. But 
the eater of the grain did not know for certain that there was any 
tax upon it, that fact was concealed from them, and they were not 
generally aware of it, and so they never thought that the high price 
of grain’ was at ull enhanced by tuxution Therefore the popularity 
18 
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‘or unpopularity of on invisible tax like this, an indirect tax, is 
very little of an atgument for or against it. It may be the most 
vicious tax possible, and may not be unpopular, As to its being 
unfelt and having no effect upon prices, it may be difficult to trace 
the effect ; it may be difficult to show how it nets, but the honorable 
member will, I am sure, agree with me on reflection, that whatever 
taxation is imposed, however emall it may be, it must pro tanto 
enhance the price, and it must so far be felt. ‘the result of all this 
is, that when the honorable member evs his Rill before us, I hope 
he will at the same time put before us the particulars of the articles 
‘which he proposes to tax. Speukiny merely for myself, I should 
say that, supposing he made out his case of insufficient means and 
miscalculation of the yield of the present taxation, my view of any 
hew town duty wonld be affected by the nature of the articles he 
proposed to tax. I can imagine articles to which most members of 
the Council woul! agree, if we could yet the Government of Indin 
to agree also, for his argument must be one which must carry with 
i the Government of India also, ‘I'here is one other point to which 
the honorable member referved-the example of Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces, of France and Algeria, Un that point I would 
vnly say, that very generally our country imagines itself to be in 
advance of other countries, and I do not think he would expect us to 
Bo back altogether to modes of taxation which have been proved to 
deevil, even ifhe showed us that they exited in France. With 
Yegard to examples in this part of the world, I hear a very qreat 
outery against this form of taxation in other parts of Indie. It was 
considered perfect and unoljectionable when it wos introduced into 
the Central Provinces; but somehow or other I have heard a great 
vntery against the octroi system in the Central Provinces, and I be- 
lieve he will find that it is not accepted so universally in the Punjab 
and North. West Provinces es he believes, unless it is placed upon 
mattrs of luxury. 


:) 


The Bombay Legislative Counsit. 


POONA, MONDAY 17th SEPTEMBER 1866. 


ho 
[The Bombay Town Duties Bill,* First Reading.) 


His Excetrevcy Sm H.B. E. Frere said :—Before I put 
the question, T should like once more to repeat to my honorable 
friond (Mr. Mangaldasa Nathubhoy, ) what I pointed out to 
him when he applied for ease to bring in the Bill, and what 
may be unpalatable advice, but what I am certain he will 
find of valuo when he comes to look at this question in detail. 
F am sure that all the honorable members of this Council who 
heard his speech when he moved for leave to introduce the 
Bill will agree with me that he has done most excellent service, as 
a member of the Bench of Justices and as a member of this Council, 
in the mode in which he brought the question before the Council. 
But what I wish 10 point out to him is, and I gather it is the opinion 
of the Honorable Mr. Ershiue also, that he has not placed the ques- 
tion Lefure us precisely in the fori in which the Council ean ulti- 
miutely deal with it. As Iimentioned when he first applied for 
leave to bring in the Bill, the opinious of the Council, to a great 
éxtont, must depend upon the articles to be taxed, He says, and 
1 beliove he inade out a very strong case for carrying us with him, 
that there is a great want of efficient neans for carrying out all the 
improvements of drainage, ventilation, and all the great works of 
a sanilary hind, including water aupply, which the Bench of Justices 
had in hand. But before he presses us to undo the step which 
was deliberately taken only sehort time ago,I think he should 
furnish us with romething more of detail as to the extent of its 
necessity. It may be that the defici 
small. We eannot exactly tell what i 
in able to put before us his estimates of the works which he proposes 
to undertake, and has made a more complete estimate of the 
means which he thinks he will have when he has carried out to 













* Now Bombay Aci IV. of 1369. 
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their full extent ali the means of taxation which he at present 
posserses. From what I know, from what I have seen, both of the 
water supply aud the drainage, I think it will be sometime before 
it wil) be possible for the Commissioner to tell us how much he 
wants. Until we have such s statement before us, I thiuk the Conn- 
cil will be very likely to say that the honorable member is 
premature in supposing that there is such s deficit as cannot be 
amet by the means at the dixposal of the Bench, or by some slight 
increase, it may be one-half or one per cent. upon the House Tax 
or some other alight increase on the present system of taxation. 
But let ux suppose that he has proved the question of deficiency, 
and that he has proved that some new tax must be imposed, it will 
still remain to be considered whether this tax which he pute before 
us ig tho best tax which we could have. Imay only remind my 
honorable friend of what Ihave on other occasions said to him, 
that as far as I am concerned as a member of this Couneil, I feel 
very insuperable objections to Town Duties in the usual sense in 
which the words “ Town Duties” are understood. As Mr. Erskine 
pointed out, we cannot apply that to the whole of the present 
scheme, because some parts of the scheme may be carried out 
without imposing what I consider to Le a Town Duty proper. Having 
had some little experience in former days when Town Dyties 
were common in thia Presidency, I shall state what my objections 
are. I shall rcfer to Town Dutics as they existed in this city of 
Poona. The Town Duties as they operated in Pooua were practi- 
caly a monopoly in the hands of certain great merchants and were 
rarely collected at the limits of the Town. There were salt 
merchants, grain merchants, metal merchants, and others, and 
the firms who carried ona trade in each of these articles were 
known, to all the people who were employed in the collection 
of the Duties. In a great many casca, I know—in the ease 
of salt for instance—-the person who had the greatest share 
in the trade in salt was the person who farmed the Town 
Duties, and when the traffic came to the town limita, it was passed 
in, in 9 general way, with the man in charge of the packed bullocka 
or carte—there were very few carts in those days—and went 
to the owner's warehouse with very little search, with very little 
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inguiry, and very little delay. The poor or any interloping trader 
fared but badly. He might be kept for days waiting outside tho 
town until he paid the salt duty tothe Town Duty collector, or 
made a complaint to the collector, or until he managed to get past. 
But as 2 general rule, the collection of the Town Duties did not 
form any serious bar to the great trade of the country, The great - 
articles passed in and out of Poona with very little interruption. I 
need hardly remind my honorable friend that that is a state of things 
which supposes avery simple and primitive mode of carrying on com- 
merce and one which is perfectly inapplicable to a place like Bombay. 
You could not revert to it even in such a place as Poona, It would 
be quite impossible to re-impose Town Duties in Poona in the 
mode in which they formerly existed. If you re-imposed them in 
Poona now, and if you re-imposed them in Bombay, you do put 
on the general trade of the country » very serious interruption 
or burden: and whether you taxed the articles or not the mere 
fact of stopping trade to see what articles are being transported, 
to see whether the packages contain opium, or ghee, or any other 
sort of commodity, is in itself a great impediment to trade. That is 
one of the objections which I would remind my honorable friend 
he would have to overcome. It will not be sufficient to refer us 
to other places where Town Duties are levied, and to say that 
they are levied in France, or in the Punjaub and in the Central 
Provinces, and are found to be @ very popular and a very efficient 
means of raising revenue, and that, therefore, we ought to have 
them in Bombay. I will answer for it that if he will inquiro 
of any one who has gone, not asa leading merchant, not as an 
officer of Government, but as a emall trader to any of these places, 
whether it is Paris or any Indian town, he will find that they 
Jook upon tHese duties as an unmitigated nuisance and a great in- 
terruption to trade. But as I said these duties which we shall be 
asked to reimpose when the Bill comes to be rend a second time, 
+ can hardly be classed as Town Duties proper, and it would be 
quite possible, asin the case of opium, to put very heavy taxes 
upon every chest that comes into Bombay without in the least 
interfering with the general trade. I would, therefore, wish the 
honorable member to consider before he brings the Bill befare us 
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again that it provides for almost every form of taxation which i 
possible. We will take the first article, colton, which stands alone. 
Any tax on cotton might poasibly be a sort of toll, like that which 
is collected for the use of the Pinjrapole. It may be collected 
almost imperceptibly, but 1 would remind my honorable friend 
‘that that will not get over any opposition to tax upon cotton. 
‘However small may be the additonal burden you put upon it, it ean- 
not fail to be felt, and the example of the Americans at this moment 
is very striking. No matter how great the temptation may be to put 
a tax upon a great ataple of export, we should resist the tempta- 
tion, and tax cotton as lightly as possible. There are gentlemen 
whose opinions are entitled to the highest consideration who do 
not agree with me in this matter, but ifthe honorable gentleman 
will remember how much the smallest impost is multiplied, I think 
he will agree with mo that cotion ought not to be weighted with 
any impost furthor than we can holp. Then wo come to the second 
class of iinposts which aro reprosented by taxes on opium, wines, 
and spirits, and tobacco. Ax fur as additional taxes on there arti- 
cles go, T agree with my honorable friend, Mr. Erskine, that there 
is no objection to weight them as heavily as they can bear without 
inereasing the rink of smuggling, but as pointed out, neither opium, 
nor wines and rpirits, nor tobacco, ean have any additional weight 
put upon them by any action of ours. We must refer to tho 
Government of India to get their leave to imporo any tax on there 
articlos for Municipal purposes. ‘Then comes the article metals,, 
which may be taken as another representative article. It may be 
smid that metals, especially copper, brass, zinc, and so on, are arti~ 
eles of luxury and that in taxing them, you tax taxable luxury. 
But if you extend it to iron, yon put a tax upon one of 
the great necessities of the country, and I think, instead of 
putting an additional tax upon iron, though it might well 
ear it, and though if might sppear very imperceptible, my 
honorable friend would be rather putting an additional weight 
upon the future interests and improvement of the country, which 
he would regret if he could see ite full extent. Then we come to 
piece goods, Here, again, I do not think we can proceed to impose 
any taxation on our own judgment, We must refer in this case 
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also to the Government of India, and I would remind my honorable 
friend that he could not select sny article which would be more 
surely productive of deputations to the Secretary of State for the 
disallowing of thia Bill than piece goods. We next come to sugar 
which, with ghee, may be taken as representing two luxuries that 
may be taxed without touching any but those who can afford to pay 
additional tasation. That may be my honorable friend's view. And 
I must say these two articles appear to me the most tolerable of 
the articles which he proposes to include in his schedule; but as 
yegards ghee especially, I cannot help thinking that he goes con- 
siderably below those whom he would wish to tax, aud that he 
would, to a considerable extent, be taxing the poor if he put s tax 
‘upon ghee, that is, any tax which would very much affect its price, 
Then we come to coals, which I would class with metals as among 
those things which are easy of taxation and on which a productive 
tax may be levied, but which I should be very sorry te see levied 
though the tax should bear a small proportion to the price. I should 
be very sorry to sceatax levied on coal beyond what is im- 
peratively necessary. In regard to the last of the articles on the 
list, timber, I would point out to him that one of our great wants 
in Bombay is additional house-room. He knows how much the 
expense of ordinary native houses consists of the expenses of timber 
and ifyou tax timber and iron you will be putting a very heavy bur- 
den upon any building which might goto increase the house accom- 
modatron of the place. From what I have said the honorable member 
will gather that, with the exception of opium, wines, spirits and to- 
bacco—if we could get leave to tax them—and, in a lesser degree, I 
think very strong objections would be stated to the articles he pro- 
poses to tax, In one form or another, I think, before this Bill comes 
before ua again, the honorable member should let us see clearly what 
kind. of taxation he proposes as to its incidence. Supposing he has 
made out his case that fixed property has been sufficiently taxed, 
does he propose to tax those who live on the interest of their capital 
or by the profits of their trade? Does he proposo to make his tax 
a trausit duty or a consumption duty. I think he should. put his 
Bill in such a shape as to let us see our way clearly as to what is 
his object, because the mere object of getting a further amount of 
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revenue will always be met by the anewer—"You cat raise the 
rates of your prosent taxes." There is one resource which I ought 
to allude to, and it strikes me as the real road out of the difficulties 
which the Municipality finds itvelf in, An income tax is never a 
popular tax, but there is none of the arguments which can be 
atated on behalf of these Town Duties which will not apply with 
much greater effect to any form of income tax. I bear in mind 
what the honorable member said in regard to the License Duties, 
License Duties are after all a very imperfect and insufficient form 
of incowe tax, but after the honorable member has proved his case 
that a larger amount of additional taxation is wanted, after he has 
proved his caso that you cannot increase the present tax upon fixed 
property or on apy other tax the Municipality has at its dixposal, 
he will still have to answer the argument that the income tax is the 
proper remedy for the deficiency—that a tax which would apply 
to the profits of trade and incomes above a certain amount xo as to 
leave the wages of the day labourer and of the poorer classes of 
artizans exempt, is the proper remedy for any deficiency which may 
exist, I am quite aware that the honorable member may justly tell 
me I have exceeded the limits of reasonable advice in suggesting to 
him a substitute fer his Bill; but as we shall now have some weeks 
to consider the matter, I trust the subject will be well considered 
by the members and the Bench, who I can hardly believe will be 
deliberately unanimous in recommending tho re-impositign, of 
Town Duties. I hope that all these points will be considered by 
the honorable member when he brings up the Bill for the second 
reading, 


THE CHANCELLOR'S ADDBESS. 
een 
[ Bombay, 288 Apri 1862. } 


His Exosrzexcy Sim H. B. E. Ferre ( the Chancellor ,) at the 
First Convocation for conferring Degrees, delivered the following 
‘address ;— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor* and Gentlemen of the Senate —I am 
sure it is a subject of very sincore regret to the Senate and to every 
one here present that this meeting could not be presided over by 
the great statesman who has lately left these shores : to one whose 
heart was so full of sympathy with everything connected with the 
welfare of India—who loved India with a large and generous heart 
as Sir George Clerk did, the present would have been an occasion 
of no ordinary interest. But while I regret he is not here among 
us to-day, I cannot but feel grateful to Mr. Vice-Chancellor, for 
the arrangements he so considerately made, which have enabled 
me to be present. 

Tceunot help going back in memory to the occasion shortly 
after my arrival in this country, when I met Messrs. Bell and 
Henderson, who had then just landed, the two first of the highly 


* Tha Honourable Sir Joseph Arnould, Knight, M. A., Puisne Judge of the 
Bupreme Court of Judicature at Bombay. 

+ His Excellency The Right Hon'ble Sir Robert Grant, GC, H., at the annual 
othibition of the Riphinstone Institution, held on Wednesday the 17th January 
1888, spoke of Profeasors Henderson and Bell as follows ;— 

“* He could not help offering a tribute of commendation to the two Gentlemen 
‘under whose tuition the scholars of the Institution had made the progress which all 
so much admired. The seal, the diligence, the ability, acquirementa, and the 
coonoilistory management of Messrs, Henderson and Bell were doubtless the immediate 
causes of the prosperity of the seminary. The exertions of those gentlemen merited 
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educated teachers who were eelevied by Mr. Elphinstone to com> 
mence his great system for the education of the youth of this 
presidency. I recollect, too, when Dr. Harkness your present Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts, arrived here with Professor Orlebar in 
1885, as the first Professors of the then infant College. Looking to 
the great difficulties with which they had to contend, I think we 
cannot but be surprised at the rapid growth of the educational 
system in thia presidency. 

I find that the first Charter of this University was granted on 
the 18th July 1857, It was a time of darkness and discouragement, 
when all of ue were thinking much more of immediate mezeures 
of material defence than of the more peacoful aubjects counected 
with education. It has always seemed to me one of the almost 
aublime characteristics of that period, that when we were all absorb- 
ed in measures relating mainly tothe immediate defence and 
security of the country, men were found who made time to calmly 
and deliberately carry out the connected with the grant 
of s charter to an infant University. I find that in October 1859, 
the firet matriculation examination was held, when 182 candidates 
presented themselves Of these only 22 passed. The cause of 
+o small a propartion succeeding will be fresh in the recollection of 
all who took an interest in the University at that period. It was 
found that a great number of the candidates who would have been 
well qualified for admission if judged simply by the progress they 
had made in those branches of learning which were to be the sub- 
jects of their University studies, were yet deficient in « complete 
and scholarlike knowledge of their own mother tongue, I for one, 
while regretting the disappointment entailed on many an anxious 
indeed the amplest praines. Well fitted to shine amidst those benefactors of mankind 
who ar. enlarging the boundaries and conducting the trinmphs of atience in Kurope, 
they had devoted themselves to the diligent and Isborious instruction of youth in 
ite radimental departmenta, Happy was it to find how well even already their 
Jabours had sucoooded ; but, iu admiring the results, let us not forget ita obtef 
author, If the teachers hed good reason, as they had undoubtedly, to be proud 
of their pupils, it was at Jeast equally undeniable that the pupils had good reason 
to ba prond of their teachers.” 

Tn 1848, the “Bell Prize Fund” was created by Profemor Jchn Bell's pupila, an 


« testimonial of their respect and regard towards him, This endowment ie connected 
with the Bipbinstone College. 
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and zeslous student, eannot regret the decision at which the 
examiners of that period arrived, that a knffrledge of the student’s 
own vernacular language should be required as indispensable in 
any one who applies for admission to this University. It ia, I am 
convinced, one great security for the future prosperity as well as 
utility of the University. 

Of the 22 students matriculated in 1859, 15 presented them- 
selves in 1861 as candidates for the First Examination in Arts: of 
whom 7 passed ; and 6 of these 7 presented themsclves at the final 
examination for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the present year- 
Of these 4 passed, two in the First Division and two in the 
Second.* 


It is a circumstance worthy of note, and highly creditable to- 
the successful candidates, that they have all intimated their in- 
tention of going up to the examination for the Master of Arts 
degree. 

In all the old European Universities I believe the Degree of 
Master of Arts is conferred without examination on Bachelora of 
a certain standing ; but it is not so in this University. Here the 
degree of Master of Arts is only granted after an examination of a 
very high standard, similarto that required for honors in other 
Universities, and it is much to the credit of these young men that 
they should voluntarily offer themselves to undergo such an. ordeal. 
X woubd only offer them this one word of advice, that they sheuld. 
not attempt to grasp their academical honors by hurrying through 
their studies for the examination. The honour they will attain is 
substantial and permanent, and well worthy of being sought by 
patient and Ishorious study. 

‘What I have said relates solely to the graduates in Arts. As 
regards the graduates in Medicine,t I find many circumstances of” 
peculiar interest. This is the first time that the Grant Medical 
College has surrendered its privilege of conferring diplomas to the 





* Messrs Muhddevs Govind Banadé, Rémkrisbna Gopal Bhandérker, Bal Mangosh 
‘Wogls, and Voman Abbéji Modal. 

+ Barjorji Berdmjt, Knikhosra Rastamji Vikéji, Shantiram Vithal, and. 
Rasarwanjt Jehsnghier Lemna. 
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University, and that the College duty of testing the attainments of 
the students has m@ed in the examination for a University 
degree. I would beg the successful candidates to bear in mind 
the greater responsibilities as well as the higher honors which 
devolve on them by this change. Thoy go forth to the world with 
the stamp, not of a school, but of a University ; while they will find 
their abilities and industry tasked to the utmost to maintain the 
reputation of the school af Medicine in which they have been edu~ 
eated, and which boasts among its professors and graduates some 
gentlemen members of this Senate, who are second to none in 
their noble profession in professional reputation and scientific 
attainment. I trust that the young licentiates will not rest con- 
tent with the lowest degree, but will aspire to the higher degree of 
‘Doctor, which can only be attained by Inborious practical aa well 
as theoretical study, and which will justly confer on them the 
highest honors the University can bestow. 

‘While I cannot but congratulate the Senate on the great and 
rapid progress which the University has already made, I would 
venture to remind every one connected with it that we shall have 
a bard struggle to maintain 2 generous rivalry with the sister Uni- 
versities of the other Presidencies. Atan examination which took 
place shortly before I left Caleutta I was informed that nearly 
1,100 candidates had presented themselves at the examination for 
matriculation, and the greatest enthusiasm appears to prevail on the 
subject of University education in Calcutta. The range of Univer- 
sity studies there, too, is much wider than it is here. I can only 
hope that wo may here make up in depth for what is wanting in 
expanse, and that when the time arrives for comparison, we may 
be found inferior to no University in India in thorough scholarship 
in all those branches which we profess to teach. And I would 
venture to express s hope that no attempt will be made to lower 
the Uxitersity standard in any respect. 

And Mr. Vice-Chancellor, while congratulating the Senate 
on the successful result of this first examination for University De- 
grees, I am sure I only speak the sentiments of every member ofthe 
University present in offering the tribute of the warm thanks of 
tho Senate to the highly respected Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
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Dr John Harkness, who isso shortly to leave us. As the first 
professor in Elphinstone Qellege, it must 8s source of sincere 
and heartfelt pleasure to witnesaa scene like this before 
us.* He watched over the cradle of the University in its infancy ; 
and now before he finally returns to the country where his own 
neodemical honours were gained, he has been permitted to see thia 





© When it became known to the numerous pupils of Dr, John Harkness that 
he intended to retire from the Principalship of the Riphinstone College and proceed, 
‘to his uative land, a genoral desire prevailed amongst the uludents and ex-otudents 
of the Blphinstone College and Schools to present him with a testimonial and to 
have some memorial of him in connection with some of the educstional establish. 
ments in Bombay. It was unanimously resolved that a subscription be raised to 
perpetuate the name of Dr. Harkness for his labors in the cause of Native Rducs- 
tion in this Presidency ; and that the form of the testimonials be a Bust, an Addres, 
and a Lithograph likeness of Dr. Harkness, and « purse made up of the remaining 
subscriptions, In this movement, the several Native friends and admirers of 
‘Dr. Harkness readily and liberally seconded the efforts of his pupils. 

Accordingly, 2 meeting of the students and ex-students of the Elphinstone College 
‘was held at the Elphinstone High School on the 10th May 1862, when our much 
esteemed townaman Dr, Bhau Daji presented the address to Dr. John Harkness. 
On the 27th November 1862, the Committee of the Harkness Testimonial transmit- 
ted to the worthy Doctor, the sum of Rupees 12,000, aa the humble purse voted to 
him by his pupils. A Marble Bust of Dr. Harknoss of tho amount of nearly Ba 2000 
has already arrived here and is now placed in the Framji Kavasji Institute, 
neat that of the Iate Hon'ble Mountstuart Elphinstone, who selected bim for an 
Elphinstone Professorship on the recommendation of the venerable Professor 
‘James Pillans of the Edinburgh University. 

A learned writer in the Bombsy Quarterly Review thus observes respecting 
Dr, Horkness’ career ;— 

“Tt is now nearly twenty [seven] yesrs that this able man has been connected 
with education in this Presidency. He has seen the Elphinstone Institution rise 
from a comparatively small school to a flourishing collegiate establishment; and 
haa the proud satisfaction of feeling that, unattracted by the meretricious dixplaya 
of equally ardent but leon judicious labourers in the same field, he has ever kept om 
the even tenor of his way, seeking for no spplause but that of hia own oonacience, 
asking for no reward but that inward feeling of gratification which resulta from the 
knowledge of duty performed”, 

Dr. Harknees left the shores of Bombay on the 12th May 1862, amidet uni- 
versal regret. He bas placed the youth of this presidency under lasting gratitude, 
fad hia name ja cherished snd revered in every aative home having the slightest 
pretensions to intallestual and moral culture. 
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University established in its maturity, and promising, I trust, to 
take its place amongst the great Univeggities of the British Empire. 
I would, in conclusion, say a fow Is to you who have thie 
day graduated, and are about to quit this University for the active 
pursuita of life. I would beg of you to recollect that you are no 
longer pupils of any single school, but graduates of a University. 
Your standard must henceforth be, not that of your masters, or 
even of the Government to whose service some of you may devote 
yourselves, but of the whole educated world. You have the char- 
acter of this University to maintain, Wherever the studies of this 
University are known and appreciated, you have to establish ite 
reputation, and I trust you will help to remove from the learned 
men of India the common reproach that we are now compelled to 
sock professors in every branch of learning, even in the ancient 
classical languages of your own country, on the banks of the Rhine 
or the Seine, the Isis or the Forth. A 
But while I trust that we may henceforward look for profound. 
scholars among the educated Hindus and Parsees, I trust that one 
of your great objects will always be to enrich your own vernacular 
literaturo with the learning which you acquire in this University. 
Remember, I pray you, that what is here taught isa sacred trust 
confided to you for the benefit of your countrymen. The learning 
which can here be imparted to a few hundreds, or at most to a few 
thousands, of scholars, must by you be made available throngh 
your own vernacular tongues to the many millions of Hindustan. 
The great majority of your countrymen can only learn through 
the language which is tanght them at their mother’s knee, and it 
must be through such language mainly that you can impart to them 
all that you would communicate of European learning and science. 
Remember too, that not only the character of the University, 
but the eharacter of your whole people, is to a great extent in your 
hands. You have two classes of objectors to meet, One is to be 
found chiefly among Europesns, not, I trust, among those who have 
lived long in this country, but still so common among those who 
are not practially familiar with your countrymen, as to deserve 
your earnest exertions ¢o remove it. They will tell you that the 
oriental intellect is worn out ;that it may possess great capacity to 
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receive and retain knowledge, but that it has no power to analyse 

or combine ; that it is no longer capable of producing those results 

of a high order of intellect of which your ancient literature contains 

such abundant evidence. I trust that no one connected with 
the Senate of this University, or who is really able to judge what 

native intellect is now capable of, will endorse this opinion; but 

yet you well know it is widely prevalent, and it rests with you to 

disprove it. 

Again, you will find among members of your own communitics 
8 widespread and deep-rooted conviction that ‘an education mech 
as you have received, tends to sap foundation of social morality, 
that it tends to make you presumptuous and self-sufficient 
despisers of parental and all other authority. 

The conduct which will be the best answer to both classes of 
objectors is shadowed forth in a superstition almost universally 
prevalent in the wild mountains of Germany and Scandinavia aa 
‘well gs in every nation in the Enst. The Legend runs ofa magic 
mirror in which may be imaged all things of the visible or invisible 
world, but the secrets which are there revealed are not visible to 
every enquirer ; they are not to be seen by the Seer himself, they 
are only visible to the eyes of a simple teachable innocent child. It 
always seemed to me that this old and prevalent superstition sha- 
dowed forth a great truth applicable to knowledge of every kind; 
you will find it taught by the philosophers of Greece, of Persia, 
and of China—in your own Shasters as well as by the example of 
all the great intellects of Modern Europe. It is this—that if you 
would seek the knowledge of Newton or Bacon, or hope to wield 
the intellectual weapons of Locke, you must learn in their spirit, 
lowly and reverently with a pure ss well as witha humble and 
teachable heart. Remember the great University truth, that 
Arte rest on Morals, and that if you would be wise and learned, 
the pure heart is as necessary to the successful pursuit of Science 
and Art as the high and unclouded intellect. 


The Muiversity of Bombay. 


THE CHANCELLOR'S ADDRESS. 


[ Bombay, 6th April 1868. ] 


Wis Exceuzency Sir H.B.E, Faznz ( the Chaneellor, ) at 
the Szconp Convocation for conferring Decares, delivered the 
following address :— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor* and Members of the Senate; ~—-I am glad 
to be able to meet the Senate in this their second Convocation, 
and again to congratulate them on the progress which the University 
has made during the past year. 

T find that of 148 candidates who presented themselves at the 
Matriculation examination, 56 passed, which is a far larger 
proportion than last year, when only 30 passed out of 184 candi- 
dates. 

Tam glad to see no less than twenty Parsees among successful 
candidates, but I must remind them that they are still fewer in pro- 
portion than their Hindu fellow students, and that we must have 
more Parsi candidates and they must be more successful before 
they can make good their claim to full appreciation of the benefits 
of this University. Iam glad to congratulate the Directors of the 
Bombay Proprietary Schoolt on the appearance of their first success~ 
ful students at the Matriculation examination, but here I must 
qualify my congratulations by again reminding them that much more 
is justly expected of them than they have yet effected. The consti- 
tution <f their school presents many admirable features, it numbers 
among its students the sons of some of the richest and most respect- 
able Parsi Gentlemen, It is I believe entirely self-supporting, and 
the proprietors, with as it appears to me, very sound jndgment, 
Tetain its entire management in their own hands. We might justly 





* Sir Alexander Grant’ Bart, M. A. + Founded 11th Jone 1860, 
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expect from such a school, if not the largest numbers, certainly the 
lsrgest proportion of candidates for ‘admission to the University, and 
of competitors for University honors, and I trust that the young 
student * who has now appeared among us will be but the first of 
many sons of our Parsi worthies who will vindicate by their career at 
this University their aspiration to be considered as one of the most 
enlightened communities in British India. 

faa greater or less degree what Ihave said of the Bombay 
Proprietary School applies to all the Schools in the Presidency. 

I find that of the passed 56 candidates, 

25 bolong to the Elphinstone College. 

18 to the Poona College. 

9 to the Elphinstone Central School. 

2 to the Poona College School. 

1 to the Bombay Proprietary School. 

1 to the Free Genoral Assembly's Institution, 
so that the schools of the Presidency furnished but thirteen stu- 
dents for Matriculation while the colleges furnished forty-three. 

Yt is evident from this that the teaching resources of the col- 
leges must, to some extent, be diverted from their proper object, 
from preparing matriculated students for their degree, in order 
to bring unmatriculated students up to the Matriculation standard. 
I would not have our colleges do less, but I would urge our schoola 
to do more, for they may rest assured that their excellence sa 
schools for imparting a liberal education will be measured in no 
emall degree by the proportion of students they may prepare for 
Matriculation at the University. 

Tam glad to congratulate the Poona College on the large 
number of successful applicants for Matriculation who were pro- 
Les at that institution. They are 20 this year against 6 in the 

Tho facilities which the capital of the Deccan possoesos for 
obtaining a liberal education have of late been greatly increased, 
and I trust that the Brahmins of the Deccan will take advantage of 


* Mr. Bastamji Merwenji Nessarwanji Patel, M.A. 
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those facilities, and not yield without a struggle tho palm of 
intellectual superiority {o their brethren of Bombay. 

T am glad to find that the Senate is satisfied that there is a 
marked and steady improvement in every branch of tho examina- 
tions. A larger proportion of candidates have passed, whilo the 
standards of examivation have been in no respect relaxcd, 


15 out of 20 candidates pasned their First Examination in Arts, 
8 Candidates out of 6 passed for their B. A. degrec.* 


In Medicine, 5 out of 18 candidates passed their first oxamina- 
tion, and there were 8 candidates, who all passed, one of thom with 
great dintinction, for their L. M. dogree.t 


At the examination, the first thas has ever been held, for 
Honours in Arts, one Bacholor was a candidate, and obtained a high 
position in the 2nd class. The result of this examination entitles 
him, at the end of 5 years from his matriculation to the degree of 
M.A., and I would warmly congratulate Mr. Mahadeva Govind 
Rinédé on being tho first student of this University, indeed one 
of the first in India, who has passed his examination fur his degree 
as M. A. 


I would nofe with pleasure another signal mark of progress. 
One of the most reapected and trusted of our fellow-townsmen 
has, during the year, devoted the large sum of £ 10,000 to provide 
a muitable building for the Elphinstone Collego.§ This is not the 
place for empty compliment, and the act is only one in a series of 
dceds of public aud private benevolence, but I would congratulate 
Mr. Cowasji Jehangier for being one of the first Fellows whose 
name will appear ou what I hope will be slong and honorable 
roll of the Founders and Benefactors of this University. 





* Mowers, Khanderto Chimanréo Ledérkar, Ramehandra Vishnu Madgivkar, 
and Nag.ndss Tulsidas Marphétié, and 

+ Sakléegm Arjun Hévat, Sheik Abdel Karim, and Lmis Phillippe De Rosario, 

§ In 1868 Cownxji Jehaughier Readymoney, Bsq., J. P., presented Government 
with Rapees 1,00,000 towards erecting suitable College Buildings for Elphinstone 
College, to be called the “Cowasji Jehaughier Buildings.” In 1864, on account of 
the rise in the prices of building materials and Inbour, Mr. Cowasji Jehangier 
added 6 second som of Bs. 1,09,000 to his former munificont dountion, 
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The Senate has also accepted Mr. Mangaldas Nathubhoy’s 
gift of £ 2,000 to endow a travelling fellowship, and I trust the 
University will not be tardy in furnishing candidates to take ad- 
vantage of the enlightened liberality of their countryman.* 


Daring the year your socond Vice-Chanecllor resigned the 
office which he had ably filled from the tine when the University 
was yet in iis infancy, feeling that tho pressure of his judicial 
duties did not allow of his devoting so much time and attention 

- as he wished to the affairs of the University, audI am glad of 
having an opportunity of thus publicly expressing to Sir Joseph 
Arnould, the high scuse which I am suro every Member of tho 
Senato entertains of the valuc of the servieos he rendered whilo he 
filled the office + 


* Upto this time two Geatuates have availed themselves of this endowment, 
‘Mr. Atuaram Sadnshiva Jayakar, 1, Bt., who bas already pased the competitive exa- 
mination for a Commission in II. M'x Indian Medical Nervice, is now an Astistant 
Surgeon in the Bomlay Anny. Tho other Mr. Shripad Bubaji Thakur, B. A,, has 
procee led to Englaud for qualifying hiuelf for the Indian Civil Service. Res- 
pecting this subject, the prewat OLancclior [Sir Williun Robert Seymour Vesey 
Fitzgerald, @ ©. 8, 1, D, 0, L.,] at the seventh Convocation of the University, held 
ou the 14th January 1883, spoke as follows ;— 

“Toe near moa friend aud colleague of my own, who himself must feel the 
grentent pleasure in a portion of that report which refers to » Travelling Fellowship 
estoblised Ly bia I mean the Hon'ble Mr, Mangaltas Nathubhoy, It must 
ben satisfaction to him to find that the fit perwn (Dr. A. 8. Jayakar,) who has 
obtained the Travelling Fellowship which hiv munilicence bas established, has 
distinguished himaelf by attaining the honor of the Meimberbip of the College of 
Physicians and the Mewhrbip of the College of Surgeons of Loudon, has in opea 
competition obtained admission to the Medical Service of this Governmont, and is 
now pursuing those studies (at the Boyal Victoria Howitaly, Netley,] which will. 
Jead him horgafter to a distinguished careor.”” 

+ Sir Joseph Arnould was Vico-Chanccllor from 1860 to 1863. The Native In- 
habitants of Bombay preseuted an wldret to Sir Joseph om the 28th April 1869, at 
the High Court, After dwelling ou his jadicizl carcer, it concludes as follows ;— 
“ Your services as President of the Purvi Law Commission will always be remember- 
ai with gratitude by that class of the community, who, by your aid and advocacy, 
‘Dave obtained legislative reengnition for their special laws of Marriagoand Succession.” 

“Whe admission of natives of thi» coantry toa highor and larger share in thy 
administration of public affiirs, their elevation to posts of honour and ewolument 
in the State, and in Libsrat and rexpectable professions indepzndent of ihe State, 
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‘When I last addressed you I dwelt on the important part 
which this University seemed to me destined to play as the inter 
preter to India of Western thought and Western civilization, I 
believe that some of those who then heard me were disappointed 
that I said little on the bearing which the University would have 
on the formation of public servants and through them on the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. You will perhaps see the reason of 
my haying said so little on this subject, if I say a very few words 
regarding our English views on the connexion between our Eng~ 
lish Universities and our English public men ; and the public afiairs 
which they administer. 

And first of all let me remind you that here in India you seo 
but imperfectly, and you therefore can judge but imperfectly, of 
the men who influence our Government at home. You see the sol- 
diers and the sailors whose strong arms and stout hearts enable our 
writers and thinkers to write and think in peace. You see the active 
practical men, who throughout our Empire in hundreds of varying 
professions and pursuits accumulate and distribute wealth, and deal 
with all that concerns the material prosperity of England; but the 
elasses you see here form but a small part of our social and political 
system, and the Englishmen who administer affairs in this country 
are but 8 portion of the great administrative machine of the En- 
glish nation. Part, and the most powerful part of that machinery 
ia rarely seen here, and can scarcely be sufficiently appreciated in 
this country. I refer to the great body of men who obtain in their 
has always scoured the deepest sympsthy on your part, whilst the treatment, on & 
footing of equality, which you slways accordsd to our countrymen, bore practical and 
pleasing testimony to your large-minded liberality.” 

“Nor can we omit to refer to your services inthe cause of education, more 
especially in connection with the University of Bombay of which you were for some 
time Vice-Chancellor. To mark our sense of your worth asa Judge, of your pro- 
found learning and eminent abilities, and of your claim upon our grateful recollec- 
tion and commemoration, we have resolved that in connection with the University 
‘of Bom’ 3y, in the organisation and progress of which you have taken so deep an 
interest, aScholarship be instituted bearing your name, We trast that you will 
scoept this email but sineere tribute of our regard and respect; and in the bope 
‘that a long career of happiness and asefulness ia in store for you in your native land, 
‘we bid you a hearty farewell.” The Arnoald Scholarship wlll be awarded to an 
‘LL. B., for proficiency in Hindn sud Mabomedan Law, 
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youth the advantages ofa liberal education, and of whom s com- 
paratively small number even engage directly in what would be call- 
ed, in this country, the affairs of Government, yet whose influence 
is most sensibly felt in the administration of public affaira, and has 
perhaps been more potent than that of any body of men in render- 
ing our country what it ia, 

Now I need not tell you that an University education may be 
regarded as the highest type, and an University Degree as the final 
stamp, of a liberal education, and I would have the native members 
and students of the University compare for a moment the impression 
they have themselves formed of the value and effect of this stamp 
with our English ideas on the same subject. 

I need not remind you how many of our leading and most 
honored public men in England were trained at the Universities. 
No one living in India in this generation is likely to forget that 
glorious galaxy of cotemporary students, which at one University, 
and at one period of its history, gave to India three successive 
Governors General,* and to Englsad a goodly number of her most 
eminent Cabinet Ministers. This is a fact which we are not likely 
to forget, but I wonld beg you also to bear in mind that along with 
these distinguished public men were hundreds of fellow students, 
their equals and in some few cases their superiors in academical 
distinction, who, after leaving the University, entered into almost 
every one of the numerous professions open to educated English- 
men. Some fought as soldiers ia India and China and the Crimea; 
some became Lawyers, and Membersof Parliament; some of the 
most distinguished applied themselvea to teaching to others the 
knowledge they had acquired, and devoted themselves to learning, 
and aciencg, and to the service of God in various ways, while a 
great proportion betook themselves to the management of their own 
estates, and affaira, their land, their counting-houses and their 
banks. The fact is, that in England we consider a liberal education, % 
necessary part of the claim of any man to prominent social or politi- 





‘3 Marquis of Dathousie, K. 7, Bari Canning, GC. BG. C. 8. 1., and Karl 
Eigin, K. 7, @. ©. 8. I. These three distinguished Statesmen belonged to 
Christ Church College, Oxford, where they took their Degree with Honours in 1883. 
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cal position. It is true that many men do, by force of natural ability 
or by other natural and acquired advantages, obtain distinguished 
positions in society or political life without such education, but 
they are the exceptions, and as a rule, the only one point which all 
prominent men, in society and politics, of all classes and opinions, 
have in common, is their liberal education. 

But it may be said a man may be very happy and prosperous, 
and do great good and poxsess great influence and enjoyment in 
life, without a liberal education or indeed, without any education 
atall. I will not detain you to consider how far thia is true in the 
abstract, nor to accaunt for exceptional instances, which might be 
adduced to prove it; Ican only assure you that this is not our 
English view, and that, practical hard-headed money-making race a8 
ihe English are said to be, no man amongat us, as a general rule, 
aspires to political or social eminence without the advantage of a 
liberal education, and what is more, no family long maintains a high 
position, in the political or social scale, unless its members seek to- 
acquire this advantage. This is a truth which I would wish the suo 
cesaful merchants and baukers of this island moro particularly to. 
lay to hoart. If they go to Englaud they will find our leading com- 
mercial mon treated as equals by tho most exclusive aristocracy in 
the world, and occupying a position of the highest influence in the 
administration of public affairs. You will soon find out your 
mistake, if you suppose that this position is due to their wealth. 
You will find that in England the possession of wealth, unaccom- 
panied by that refinement of thought and manner which liberal 
education alone can give, makes the possessor simply ridiculous, 
and you will find, if you enquire into the history of particular 
families, that whereas new born wealth in the hands of men 
liberally educated or who rightly value a liberal education for 
their offspring, has» tendency to consolidate aud pexpetuate it- 
self, the most amplo fortune entrusted to a man who does not pos- 
sexa and deliberately undervalues a liberal education, has a perpo- 
tual tendency to waste away, and leave the possessor far worse off 
than his industrious ancestor who first emerged from poverty by 
his own exertions, 
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I would beg tho Native Gentlemen of Bombay to bear in mind 
that what I have tohl them, is mainly true of liberal education. 
It is not simply reading and writing, it is not even what is called 
# good practical education, highly valuable if not indispensable as - 
much knowledge is to many ofthe most important classes of the 
community that I now speak of; no amount of mere reading and 
writing, nor even of purely practical science properly so called, can 
do what Ihave told you we expect in England from a liberal 
education. It must be an education which whatever its subject, aims 
at training and purifying and strengthoning the intelloct, which 
seeks not merely to impress on men’s memories, knowledgo which 
may be useful and profitable to them, but which aims at training 
them to correct modes of thinking and reasoning and to fill their 
intellects with the lofticst and most beautiful results of human 
thought. I cannot now attempt to discuss the reasons why such 
training must be useful to the student and profitable to the com- 
munity of which he is a member ; I can only beg you to receive my 
assurance of the fact, aud to pouder over the 1easons of it, that we 
English hold these views and habitually and deliberately act on them, 
at immense cost of personal labour and even privations ; and that it 
is my deliberate opinion, shared, I feel assured, by every educated 
Englishman here present, that the adoption of the course I have 
indicated as that which Englishmen adopt by long habit, and as 
it were by instinct, affords the best chance of perpetuating that 
wealth which is now flowing into this community from every side, and 
of ennobling it by those attributes which in the opinion of civilized 
Europe can alone give to wealth permanent dignity and permanent 
influence. 


Nor will { attempt to point out those branches of liberal learning 
which sppear to me most likely to have such a permanent beneficial 
influence on those who study, not for immediate profit, but with a" 
view to strengthen and elevate their own intellects. 


There is, however, one branch for which the facilities have lately 
been largely increased, end which appears to me so important that 
I would say a few words regarding it, I allude to the study of your 
own classical languyges. 
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Some discussion has arisen which must, I believe, bear useful 
fruit regarding the relative merits of the classical languages of this 
vountry es compared with the vernaculare, as objects of University 
study. I will not anticipate the results of this discuss‘on.* No one 
estimates more highly than I do the importance of vernacular edu- 
cation; no one has a hizher estimate of the capabilities of some of 
our Indian vernacular languages; no one has higher hopes as to the 
space which they may one day fill in the literature of [ndia But I 
would remind you that the improvement of any vernacular language, 
which has but a scanty modern literature of its own, must depend 
meinly on the cultivation of classical languages. However great 
the natural capabilities of a language, it cannot become suited to the 
wants of a highly civilised people, except by the cultivation of those 
languages which already have a classical literature of their own. It 
was the men who learnt, ond lectured, and examined inLatin and 
Greek, who matured the modern English and German, French and 
Italian out of the illiterate dinlects which served the purposes of our 
ruder ancestors, and it is only by a similar process that we can hope 
to see the vernacular languages of modern India occupy the same 
Position of popular usefulness and permanence. You hava now in 
this University, in the professors of Zend and Sanskrit,t unrivalled 
fucilities for the study of your own classical languages. I would 
beg you who value the usefulness of the University to take good 
heed that the opportunity does not pass by unimproved. 

I would in conclusion say to the graduates and under-graduates 
of this University that Government will every year look with increas- 
ing interest to the results of the University examinations, and I 
trust that we shall find in the tests here applied the same unerring 
touchstone by which to recognize who are likely to be fit for an im- 
partial share in publio offices. 





* The discumion referred to related to the subject of excluding all the vernacular 
Innguages, such as Marathi, Gusorathi, Dindusteni, Persian, Sindhi, Canarese, and 
Portuguese from the curriculum of the F. Z, A. and B.A. examinations, andretaining 
only Sanskrit, Greck, Latin, Hebrew and Arabic instead. Sir Alexander Grant took 
® prominent part in this controversy for retaining the latter;— = proposition which 
was subsequently adopted, 

+ Dra. Martin Hang and J. @. Babler. 
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‘he graduates of this University have now opened to them 
with a far better prospect of attainment than any other part of the 
educated youth of this country the highest posts on the Tudicial 
Bench, and an influcutial share in the most important functions of 
the public administration ; but I need not remind you that no man 
who is indifferent to the advantages of s liberal education ean hope 
to fill with dignity or efficiency # seat on the bench, which has been 
occupied’by Sir James Mackintosh or Sir William Jones.* When 





* Sir James Mackintosh, one of the principal original contributors of the 
Rainburgh Review, was appoiated Recorder of Bombay during the time of Governor 
Jonathan Duncan, in 1804. He left theae shores in 1811. ‘Before leaving Rngland 
Sir James had resolved to do all in his power to promote the progreas of knowledge 
within the fatere sphere of hia influence, and, among other means of effecting that 
purpore, to institute, at Bombay, a Society for the purpose of investigating the 
Philosophy, sciences, arts, literature, geography and history of India, After some 
previous communication, he had valled a meeting of several of the lending mon of 
the Inland at his house at Parell, on the 26th day of November 1804, when the 
Literary Society of Bombay, now devcloped inte the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, was formed. [ Seo the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. VILL, No. 28, pages XXXLII to XLII, especially the Discourse 
Of Sir James at the oponing of the Bombay Literary Booioty, given at page LUI. ) 

Bir William Jones, whose researches in Oriental Literatute, and hin surpassing 
genkey 08.0 translater from the Bastern Languages have rendered his name illustrious 
throughout Europe, was one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Bengal. He 
founded tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, for the purpose of collecting materials to 
Mlustrate the history, loaning and antiquities of India. He was the first European 
Scholar who translated into Bnglish that best and highly sdmired Sanskrit Drama 
of Shikuntala, besides he rendored into Ruglish the Institutes of Menu. His works 
were collected, after his early death in 2794, by Lord Teigamouth, They have ainca 
boon published in 13 large volumes. ‘The attainments of Sir W. Jones were 90 
profound and vagious, that it is difficult to conceive how he hed comprised them in 
his short life of 48 years. Ase Linguist, he has probably never been surpamed ; 
for his knowledge extended to. critical study of the literatare and antiquities of 
various nations, A a Lawyer, he had attained s high rank in England, and he wan 
tha Justinian of India. In general acienos, there were few departments of which he 
‘was ignorant; in chemistry, mathematics, botany and music, he was equally pro- 
ficiont. With reapect tothe division of his time, Sir Willistm Jones had writer 
in Jndin om o amall piece af paper, the following lines j— 

“Seven hours to Iaw, to soothing slumber seven 
Tou to the world allot, and all to heaven.’ ” 
16 
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England affords you the opportunity of filling offices hitherto te 
served for her ablest and most experienced public scrvants, be ae 
sured it is not because she undervalues the office, nor will she con+ 
tinue the offer unless you on your part can furnish men who are 
fit to sit beside such men as an English University can furnish. 

‘You will not, I am sure, sappose that I would make the Uni- 
verity degree in itself a passport to the public service; it must be 
sought for its own sake, sa the test and in itself the great reward 
ofthe best education wo can give you. I cannot better illustrate 
the spirit in which I would have you seek it, than by an anecdote 
of the great statesman beneath whose statue we are now assembled. 
It was told me by an officer of our Bombay Army, who devoted his 
leisure during his furlough to attend the classes in the University of 
Edinburgh, that he habitually eat beside an old man whom he 
noted for his diligent attention to the lecture long before he knew 
the name of his fellow student. It was Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
who had long filled the highest offices in this country, and waa be- 
lieved to have twice declined the Governor-Generalship of India. * 
‘To the close of his life he songht 28 2 privilege that knowledge, 
which this University here freely offers to you. Let the same spirit 
animate you and you will be worthy of the high public employ- 
ments which England offers you, if it can be said of you, as it was of 
one of the wisest and most learned Cambridge graduates of the last 
goneration, 


The purpose of his life—its end and aim— 
‘The search of Indden truth. Careless of fame, 
Ofempty dignities, and dirty pelf, 

Learning Le loved, and sought Ler for herself. 


* The Governor-Generalsbip of India, on the resignation of Lord William Bentinck, 
‘was offered to Mr. Elphinstone by Lord Ellenborough, on the part of Sir Robert 
Pee!'s Administration in 1836, and the offer was renewed by the Government which 
succooded. [Bee the interesting and able Memoir of the Honourable Mountstuart 
‘Hiphinstoue by Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M. P.] 
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[ Bombay, 11th April 1864. ] 


His Excrrrexcy H. B. E. Frere (the Chancellor, ) at the 
‘Trey Convocation for conferring Degrees, delivered the follow- 
ing address:— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor* and Gentlemen of the Senate,— It is » 
matter of sincere gratification to me to find in the report just read, 
so much cause for congratulating you on the progress made by the 
University during the past year. The number of Matriculation. 
(56) is still small as compared with the other Universities, and 
considering how many of these were prepared at the Colleges which 
ought to roserve their teaching for students already matriculated, 
it neems clear that the High Schools are not as yet fully adequate 
to their proper task of supplying the University with students suf- 
ficiently grounded and sdvancod, Some particular schools show a 
marked improvement over last year, especially the Surat High 
School, which sent up six successful candidates ; and I trust that if 
eur finances allow of our giring such a staff 8 the Director of 
Publio-Inetruetion (Mr. E. I. Howard,) desires for all High Schools, 
others will be found to emulate that of Surat. I regret to see no- 
admissions this year from the Parsi Proprietary School. I am 
told that some improvement has lately taken place in its manage- 
ment, which, it is hoped, will produce a better result hereafter, but 
E would beg to repeat to the managers of that Institution what I 
said last year, that, as the only entirely self-supported school, as 
filled mainly with the children of our richest native merchants, we 
should look to the Proprietary School as a model to all other High 
Schools, and I trust the proprietors will not rest content, as they 
have done hitherto, with providing a merely commercial education 
for young men whose fature position in life demands the liberal 


* Six Alexander Grant, Bart, M. A, 





education of gentlemen. I am glad to nee among the B, As two 
pupils of the Free General Assembly’s Institution. They are, I 
believe, the first B. A.s who have been trained at any but Govern- 
ment Institutions, the University and Government must equally 
rejoice st and congratulate the institution on such miccess. I 
also offer & special welcome to the three Parsi gentlemen who 
have this year graduated as B, Aus, the first, I believe, of their race.* 
The spell once broken, I feel sure they will not be again left far 
behind in the honorable competition for University distinction. 
Their friends, of whom they have so many now in England, will 
tell them that, unless thoy add to the power of riches the power of 
knowledge, they cannot hope to stand on a par with the commercial 
classes of England, nor like them to deserve and obtain a really in- 
fluential share of the government of their own country. It is @ 
gratifying circumstance that ono of the candidates for the M. A. 
Degree went up and passed in Sanskrit, and that four of those oxa- 
tained for what would be called at Oxford the “Little-go,” passed, 
I am told, a very creditable examination in Latin. I made parti- 
cular enquiry as to whether there had beon any relaxation of tho 
standard at the examinations this year, and I was glad to be assured, 
that there had not. I trust the University will ever maintain the 
determination it has hitherto shown, to allow no desire for an early 
increase of numbers to tempt her to open her gates to an inferior 
grade of scholars, As faras Ican judge, all the changes mado 
during the past year have rather had a tendenoy in the opposite 
direction ; and I trust that the Hon’ble Mr. ©. J. Erskine, whom I 
shonld have been giad to have seen among ne to-day, had his health 
permitted him, will carry from these shores the conviction that 
the great principle for which he always contended, and which haa 
been so well maintained by his successor (Mr. E. I. Howard ) in the 
office of Director of Public Instruction, is not likely to be departed 
from id thia University. 

“5B. A.a, from Elphinstone Oollege ;—Mossra, Janérdhan Vinayak Bépat, 
Girdharial Dayaldss Kothare, Phirosshaw Merwanji Mehta, Keikhosre Rdalji Modi, 
‘Bormasji Ratanji Shroff, Mansukial Mugatlal Munshi. From the General Amembly’s 
Institution ; Messrs Mabsdeva Moreishwar Kunte and Vithal Nexsyan Pathak. 


L, M. .—-Meoars, Philip Clement De Sous, Rastamji Nassarwanji Khort, and 
Gopal Shivaram Vaidya, 
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In any other assembly than this I could dwell on the noble Hi- 
berality of those to whom, during the past year, the University has 
been indebted for numerous benefactions, remarkable alike for their 
princely amount and for the judicious selection of the conditions 
which accompany the gift. But I shall best consult the feelings 
of the benefactora by confining myself to a general expression 
of the gratitude of the University, and to noting one feature which 
is common, I believe to all the benefactions ; and that is the simple 
‘unostentatious manner in which the gift has been tendered for the 
acceptance of the University. The tender was often made through 
the Government party, perhaps from a traditionary feeling that the 
Government is a sort of general trustee for all great public funds, 
partly from a natural difficulty in separating the Government from 
an institution originally founded and endowed by the Government, 
and in the success of which the Government takes so lively an in- 
terest. But there could not have been a more entire absence of any 
parade or aelf-secking. One of the most munificent benefactors of 
the University has been a gentleman woll known to me, indeed, by 
his high repute as one of the ablest and most successful of our great 
merchants, but personally known to me only at a single interview 
to which I invited him, that I might myself express to him my sense 
of the obligations under which he had placed the University. These 
gifta were not legacies, given when a man can no longer himself 
enjoy the wealth he leaves behind him. They are gifts by men in 
the full enjoyment of life, and keenly alive to all the pleasures that 
life and fortune can give, but living among you in a simple unos- 
tentations fashion, and sotting to the younger members of their 
community as good an example of steady application to business 
and unaffeéted plainness in habitation, dress, and manners, se they 
set to all India in the princely munificence of their benefactions, 
It is the manner and the objects, much more than tho princely 
amount of these benefactions, which makes me sanguine that they 
may be regarded as indications of the same spirit which moved the 
merchant princes of the middle ages in Europe, and that Arts and 
Learning may find in the commerce of Bombay tbe same enlighten- 
ed patronage which has formed the permanent glory of Flo- 
rence and Venice. Two of the foundations are further intended to 


bear the names of two men whose memory will, I trust, not be soon 
forgotten in this University. Many of the elder members of the 
Senate will join me in recognising the fitness of such a monu- 
ment to my valued friend the late Framji Kavasji, a man not 
lees remarkable for his effective support of education, and of every 
judicious project of native improvement, than for his genuine 
originality and sturdy independence of character. I dare not trust 
myself to say all I would of the fitness of the tribute paid to Lord 
Canning. ButI believe that the honor thus done his memory, 
under circumstances which render that honor like a verdict of his- 
tory, will be deeply felt by all Indian and English statesmen who 
love India as he loved her, though they may not be able to devote 
as he did, their lives and their labours to her service. 


I would notice more especially the tendency of some of the 
foundations to encourage the study of law, for of all studies which, 
can be appropriately grafted on an University course there is pro~ 
bably none which is likely to produce such important results as 
the study of law. A great experiment is, as you all know, now 
going on in India. In the course of little more than a single gen- 
eration,—within the memory, in fact, of men now living,—many 
nations, each containing millions of people “of diverse races and 
religions, have passed under the sway of the Sovereigns of England. 
Diverse in every other respect, there was this one feature common 
to all, that in no one nation from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 
was there any court of justice such as we have been for centuries. 
used to in Europe,—that is to say, open and accessible to all men, 
dependant on no man, and professing, however imperfectly, to. 
administer to all impartial justice according to our known body 
of awe. I do not say that substantial justice was not often practi~ 
cally administered in Native States ina manner which rendered 
it as accessible to all as it would be in many countries in Europe. 
In some parts of India the private character of the sovereign, or- 
the usages which had descended from former ages, gave substantial 
security for person and property. But certainly India in the 18th 
eontury would never have struck a traveller, as we are told it did 





* Vide Bombay University Calendar for 1864-65, pages 821, 822. 
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in the 14th century, as remarkable for the juat and equal adminis 
tration of the law, and Icannot call to mind any single instance - 
in which any nation of modern India could bosst of regular courta: 
of justice, poasesaing the characteristics Ihave described, as open 
to all, independent of all external authority, and professing to ad- 
minister to all slike our known and uniform body of law. When- 
ever the British Government succeoded to the sovereignty, this 
defect was one of the first which it strove to remedy. From the 
very nature of things it was often impossible to do more than to 
provide the most just and upright men the Government could 
obtain, who knew something of the language and people, and leave 
them to administer justice as best they could, with no other guide 
than the light of their own conscience snd reason. Even this was 
s considerable step; because, however imperfect the machinery, 
the men employed belonged to s race which has an almost supersti- 
tious veneration for law,and had been trained to guide their conduct 
by habitual reference either to written snd suthoritative rule and 
regulation or to well-known and undoubted usage. But the British 
Government was never content with this; no considerable pro- 
vince was ever annexed to the British Empire without some at- 
tempt being made to introduce some sort of written and sys- 
tematic code of law and practice withina few years after the 
province became an integral portion of British India, In many 
cases, as in the Elphinstone Code of 1827, which for so many 
yeare was the Mofussil Jaw of the Presidency, the system, adminis- 
tered aa it generally was by upright and conscientious men, waa 
proved in practice to be well adapted to the transition state of a 
country where written authoritative law had been long unknown.* 


pace Se SA ee Te AE 
* gir Edward Oolebrocke thus describes the history of the Eiphinstone Code:— 
“pon his accession to the Government he would appear to have entertained © 
hope of reducing to » Code the whole Civil Law of the Presidency. Raquiries wore 
conducted in various parts of the territory, embracing questions of custom aud 
‘usage, which wore embodied in valuable reporte ; but it will not surprise thoae who 
have followed the history of such attempts in other countries, or even in India 
itself, that so great m work was not sccomplished in the brief period allotted to an 
Indian Governor. That however, which be offected waa most valuable, and with 
‘the nnsistance of » Commision appointed by himself, and compeeed of two members 
of the Indian (ivil Service sanisted by Mr, ‘William Erekine, son-in-law of Sir James 
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But neither did the British Government rest content with this, 
Many years ago under the administration of Lord William Bentinck, 
to whom India owes so much, 8 commencement waa made of the 
gigantic work of drawing up codes of law and procedure for all 
India. The dest intellects which England and India could furnish 
were engaged for many years on the task.* Some of the most im- 
portant portions of the Criminal Code and the Procedure Codes 
have only within the last few years become law. I can speak from 
personal observation of the labour of those employed. Sir Barnes 
Peacock aud Mr. Harrington, the one in some respects the greatest, 
‘English lawyer who ever sat on an Indian Bench, the other vindicat+ 
ing an hereditary title to the fullest knowledge of Indian Law, 
are at this moment on their way homeward, worn with lab« 
ours of which the preparation of these codes has been the greatest 





‘Mackintosh, he framed a code that, in all essential particulars, still maintains ite 
place as the basis of the regulations of the Presidency. Much of his time wau given 
‘o the superintendence and revision of this work, which fnally became law in the 
‘Year of hia reticoment from the Government.” 

* The Indian Penal Code was originally framed by the Indian Law Commission, of 
which body Lord Macaulay was the President; the other members being, Messrs, J, M. 
Macleod, G. W. Anderson, F. Millett, C. H. Cameron, and D, Bhott ; and was laid 
before Barl Aucland, the then Governor General of India in the jear 1837, The 
Act was st Inst passed by the Indian Legislature in 1860 with some important 
changes, but without any substantial alterution in the framework or phraseology of 
‘the original Code, and came into operation on the Ist January 1862, 

‘That ominent Scholar and excellent Critic, the late Very Reverend H, H, Milman, 
Desn of St Pauls, speaks of Macaulay's share in this work in these eulogistic 
terms; “In India be took his seat as Member of the Council and as President of 
the Law Commission. It has been sapposed, and indeed asserted, that thin legislative 
mission was barren and without result; now, however, it is hearing ite matute 
fruits, After much, perbaps inevitable, delay and repeated revisions, the Indian. 
Uriminal Code, in the formation of which he took @ leading part, and which he 
hed onriched with moat valuable explanatory nctes, baz, with some alterations, and 
those not sdstantial, from Ist. January .1862 hed the force of law throughout 
British India, Macaulay's share in this great work especially bis notes, is declared 
bby thoae who have a right to judge on such subjects, to bave placed his reputation 
ass jurist ons aolid foundation. It is the first, and therefore the most important, 
‘ef a acrice of operations upon the judicial system of India, which will have a great 
effect apon the state of society in that country ; and will aot be without influence 
‘upon the jurisprudence of Bagland,” 
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and the longest continued, and they will, I hope, long be spared to aid 
still farther in the completion of the great work of s0 mavy of the 
best years of their lives.* It has been sometimes supposed these 
codes were intended, or at least destined, to deprive of the 
advantages which you, in all the Presidency cities of Indis, no 
justly prize, of an administration of English law by men trained as 
our English judges are. I can safely say that nothing was further 
from the intention of those who framed and passed the codes. I 
believe nothing can be further from the probable result, The 
intention certainly was to do at once, andon system, for India, 
what has been the aim of our grest masters of law in England for 
generations past, to embody our law and practice into written sys 
tematic codes, but in every case the guiding principles of law and 
practice were intended to be those of English law and practice; 
and in training our lawyers and judges the model before our legia- 
lators has ever been that body of lawyers which gives to England 
a constint succession of judges of whom every Knglishman is no 
justly proud. Nor can I doubt that the desired result will follow 
in due time. It is no light task which the English Government 
set before itself to provide laws and suitable tribunals to administer 
them to so many millions of men; for you must remember that 
such tribunals as the British Government proposes, require not 
only s judge to siton the bench, but a trained bar, anda know- 
ledge of the general principles of the law and practice of the tri- 
bunsls very widely diffused among the community at large. It is in 
thin direction that we may hope the University will prove here as 
valuable as Universities have been in every country in Europe, a8 
giving that kind of intellectual and moral training without which 
the most accurate knowledge of the mere letter of the law will 
failto make good lawyer in our English sense of the word. 


* The Hoa’ble Bir Barnes Peacock, Knight, the prosont learned Chief Justice ot 
Bengal, was first Liogal Member of the Council of the Governor-General. He: 
when Chief Justioe, Vice-President of the late legate Gounsil of India, 
1859 te 1861. 

Bic Henry Byng Baringion, EK. 0.8.1, waste 187, member of the Legislative 

of India, for the North-West Provinces. Afterwards, on the Sth May 1863, 
‘Wood sppointed him s Member of the Supreme Ovuncil of India, 
ar 


nthe other hand, I believe that, in the profession of the law, 
the scholars of this University will find, as do their brethren 
iu aig ee congenial and useful field for their talents 
improve atimalated by University training. 1 hope that 
many of them will avail themselves of the aid so liberally offered 
them by the benefactors of the University to travel and per 
foct themselves in our great practical English schools of law. ‘They 
will there be struck, as early travellers from our own country 
used to be struck in India, by the spectacle of a whole people 
among whom the law is paramount. But more than thie, they will 
find themselves welcomed as members of a brotherhood which ia 
st once the most liberal in the admission of members and the most 
atrict in exacting from them such conduct as is consistent with o 
profession of which law is the exclurive study. 


And this brings me to pote that, during the past as during 
former years, several of the foundations connocted with the Uriver- 
sity have indicaied an appreciation on the part of the fowhders of 
the great advantages of foreign travel as a part of University educa- 
tion. I believe that in every country whose condition in 
matters of cducation can be likoned to that of Iudia in the 
present day, the thirst fur foreign travel has ever been one of 
the peculiaritios most strongly marked in the educated youth, 
whose intellect is beginning to be stirred by @ consciousness 
that all knowledge is not comprehonded in the teaching of a 
single master, and that it cannot be grasped by onc who 
never quite the ligits of a hermit’s cel. If yon look at the 
picture drawn by our greatest living poet of him who, from the ear- 
liest ages of classical lore down to the present time, has stood the 
type of practical experience and wisdom, you will find the insatiable 
passion. ‘for travel as for knowledge marked as the one characteris~ 
‘tic which’age and years could not obliterate or satisfy. At tho 
time when our present system of modern European education was 
yol in its infancy, no scholar ever dreamt of aspiring to eminence 
till he had not only acquired by reading all+he learning within his 
each, but had seen the manners of many races in the cities wherein 
‘they dwelt, and exercised his own intellect in personal cantact 
with all that he could reach, of the great and wise in other countries. 
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This passion for foreign travel hes gone on increasing tnmng oF 
the advancing nations of Europe down to the present day. Among 
the under-graduates of our own Universities there are few, destined 
to hold a high place in academical honours who do not M@Mbitually 
either travel as far aud as often as their means will allow without 
serious interruption of their studies, or who lock forward to be 
enabled to travel as one of the best rewards which can follow some 
temporary pause in the lnbour of learning. I think we see around 
‘us many reasons for hoping that, in this respect, there is # moves 
ment going on in the awakening intellect of India, which, in fact, 
has marked the dawn of a new era of civilization in every age of 
which we have any record. It may be necessary to wait with pati- 
ence till the prejudices which prevent the gratification of this most, 
natural and wholesome form of education shall be counted among 
the things of the past ; but it would be an insult to the intellect of 
India at this period to suppose that many years can elixpee before men 
will think with something like ineredulity, that it was ever seriously 
contemplated to treat as outcastes men who had sought to improve 
their minds by foreign travel, In this as in many other 
respects the Parsees haye shown themselves worthy to lead their 
fellow countrymen ; and scores of your fellow townsmen are now 
living and laboring in Hngland, drinking in as they walk the street 
on their daily avocations, knowledge as valuable in its way as any 
that they could derive from books, and quite unattainable: by any 
man who never stirs from his own native province. I trast that 
‘we shall not long be able to count travellers of other ravos by units, 
Bvery religious and domestic objection which ingenuity could raise 
has now beex dissipated, and the educated’ youth ef this part of 
India must be well sware, that if they would fave themselves from 
the contempt of their fellow scholars in every other civilized coun- 
try of the universe, they will talk and think of no other obstacle to- 
foreign travel than such as the benefactions lately made to this 
University for the beneft of its poorer scholars are intended to, 
remove, rY 

You have been often reminded that the object of a University 
would be very imperfectly attained if it did not in some sense sepa- 
tate ity members from the general crowd of learners around theny, 
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Gnd stamp them with a character peculiarly its own. This isin fact 
a part of the work of every great place of education, and any one 
versed in the social peculiarities of Englishmen can tell with somo 
spproaclifio certainty at which of our great public schools or Uni- 
versities any man with whom he associates was educated. I cannot 
doubt that here as elsewhere similar results must follow similar 
causes, and I would wish in this, as in every thing else, that you 
should set the best models before you, and that you who, in time 
to come, will be looked on as the founders of whatever character 
the University is to bear, should consider betimes the immense 
importance of a correct standard in manners 2s well as in weightier 
matters. I would urge this with the stronger emphasis on all the 
under-graduates and younger members of the University, because 
the results must come by an impulse from within. It cannot be 
impressed, however much it may be modified, by action from 
without. No course of study, however elevated, no distinction of 
separate buildings or peculiar costumes, though all tending to the 
same end, can avail much, unless there be among yourselves the 
spirit to create a standard for your own guidance in all minor 
morals, distinct from and higher than that of men who do not 
belong to so honoured an institution. You can hardly doubt what 
answer I would give to any question as to what standard I would 
prescribe. When a mighty Emperor, whoa few short yeara ago 
was reckoned one of tho ablest as well as one of the most powerful 
potentates of modern Europe, desired to describe his wish to dis- 
cuss matters with perfect frankness and confidence, he said he 
wished to discuss them “as a gentleman,” and he used an 
‘English word to express a character not peculiar to any country 
or race, but which hi sagacious observation had shown him, plays 
in England more important part than in any other country in the 
world. He had there seen that the character may exist apart from 
riches, from lineage, or from social rank, from learning or from talent, 
‘without one or other of which it is rarely seen in other societies. He 
had observed, too, that it is the large proportion of gentlemen in 
English society, and among those who bear rule among the people, 
which renders possible that combination of individual liberty with 
subordination to law which is the most marked characteristic of 
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English society. It is this which enables typical representatives. 
of almost every infuential class to mingle freely in that great 
assembly which is an epitome ofthe English nation. Without 
visible restraint on any one beyond what the common good de- 
mands, it allows the proudest and most fastidious to consult for the 
common good, and on equal terms, with those who in other forms 
of society it would be almost impossible for them to meet on 
common ground. As one who has not had the benefit of a univer- 
sity education, I may go step further and tell you that I beliove 
we owe to our Universities, and to the professions, and great public 
schools which take their tone from the Universities, the general 
maintenance of our standard of what is required of a gentleman, and 
T trust we may in time look to our Indian Universities for a similar 
service in establishing a common standard of manners and minor 
morsls which shall be recognized not only by men of diverse pro- 
fesaions, ranks and interests, but by those whom diversity of faith 
and race would otherwise heep asunder. I cannot give you a better 
proof of the high estimate I have ever had of the capabilities 
of thove natives of India who are trained at this University 
than by speaking to you as capable of bearing the stamp of “gentle- 
man and scholar ;” and I earnestly and confidently hope that, asa 
tule, it will be borne and deserved by all who claim degrees from 
the University of Bombay. 


She University of Bombay. 


THE CHANCELLOR'S ADDRESS. 


—ovo— ‘ 
[ Bombay, 8th April 1865. ] 


‘His Excrutexcy Sre H. B. E. Frere (the Chaneellor, ) ab 
‘Tue Fourra Convocartow for Conferring Degrees, delivered the 
following address ;— 

Mr. Vicz-Cuaxcerion* axp GexTLEMEN OF THE SENATER,—Be- 
fore offering any remark on the proceedings of the past year I would 
wish to say 3 few words on the constitution of our own governing 
body—the Senate. You are aware that up to the present time 
there has been no limit to the number of Fellows save the minimum: 
limit of 26 fixed by the Act of Incorporation. Thie is far too 
«mall a body if the Fellows are expected to take an active part in 
the work of the university. Many deductions must be made 
on account of absence and pre-occupation; and the working 
residue of a body limited to twenty-six Fellows, which could be 
present at any one time in Bombay, would be very small indeed. 
On the other hand, there are obvious disadvantages in throwing 
the important work of the university, especially that of examins- 
tiona, on men who have no special connection with the university. 
It is » noteworthy fact that at the first institution of the university 
mueh difficulty was found in selecting fit and proper persons to fill 
the office of Fellows, but now our difficulty is of the opposite charac. 
ter, and we are forced to select from among those who would be 
eligible and useful as Fellows, and the necessity has become appa- 
rent for fixing come maximum limit to the number of such sppoint- 
ments, ‘The present number on the rolls is 127 Fellows, including 
thosa who are Fellows ex-efficio, but a large proportion of the whole 
number is non-resident in Bombay. There are or will shortly be ten 
or twelve vacancies caused by the death or departure of Fellows. 
‘We have thought it well not at present to make any great addition 

*Ths Honourable Alexander Kinloch Forbes, Judge of H. M.'s High Oclirt, 
Bombay. 
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‘te the numbers on the present roll. I will briefly state, for the in 

formetion of the Senate, the claims which seem to us to entitle the 
gentlemen selected to their high honour. The Rev. Mr. Boynon 
is a distinguished Canarese scholar, one of the few who is able to as- 
sist the university in dealing with that great section of the people of 
this presidency who speak the Canarese tongue. I trust he will re- 
mouiber that we cannot yet boast a single Cunarese graduate. Mr. Coke 
is a graduate of Cambridge who has long occupied a prominent and 
most important post in the educational department of this Govern- 
ment, and I feel assured that, whatever his future pursuits in life, he 
will always retain a deep interest in the cause of education in this 
country, to which many of the best years of his life have been devot- 
ed.* Mr, Dhanjibhoy Framji Nussarwanji, has as I am assured, 
turned his special attention to the study of the ancient languages of 
his race. This is a branch of learning in which the University of Bombay 
ought to excel every other university in the world, and I trust the day 
isnot fue distant when we may find the Zend and Pelhvic learning of 
our great German scholars at least equalled by that of the Parsees of 
British India. Few men have done more for the cause of education 
in Guzerat than Mr. Hope. His claims to 2 seat in our Senate are so 
well known that I will only bid him welcome among us.+ Mr. Karsan- 





* Mr. Henry Coke was Principal of the Poona Engineering College in 1857. He 
‘was Raucational Inspector, Central Division, from October 1869 to December 1864, 
“+The educations! department lost the wervices of Mr, Coke, an able Inspector to 
whom the Cengral Division owes as thuch as Gazernt to Mr. Hope. Mr. Coke car- 
vied a epirit of vigilant activity into every branch of his dutivs and every part of 
his Division, and his resignation will long be a subject of regret. Ie has partica- 
arly distinguished himself by bis energy and fertility of resource." 

+ Mr. T. ©, Hope, O. 8. was appointed Eimeational Inspector on the 9th. May 
1835, and he resigned in August 1860. ‘The retirement from the Northern Divi- 
sion of Mr, Hope, who wns promoted to the office of Private Secretary to His Ex- 
cellency ( Sir George Russell Clerk, K. C. B.) the Governor, cannot be pamed over 
here. Hia name will be inseparably connected with the history of Vernacular edu> 
cation in Guserat, My reports from the first bave annually borne witness to his 
‘uunwearied xeal und practical ability and the series of Gusersthi Sehool-Books which 
‘were prepared under bis supervision, and partly by his own hend, will be a lasting 
monument of his useful labours.” 

© I desire to express obligations to him for his services. He basdisplayed an 
enthusiaem and activity that are beyond praise.” — Howaan’s Ruronte, 
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Gas Mudbavadas has by a long and consistent course of self-sacrifica, 
inseparably connected his name with the cause of truth, enlighten- 
ment, and civilization in India. I feel assured that the spirit which 
has actuated him will give a life and vigour to the action of the uni+ 
versity, and to its connection with a most important section of the 
Hindu community, which cannot but produce important resulte, 
‘We weloome Mr. Kerupant Lakshuman as the most eminent of native 
mathematicians in Western India.* Dr. Mancherji Byramji Cola 
‘and Rao Saheb Mahipatram Rupram have both established similar 
claims to a seat in your Sensteg They have visited the great 
universities of Europe, and have thence brought back something 
of those Western views of true learning and mental discipline on 
which we must act in this university if we hope to attain that 
position which centuries of well directed labour and study have given 
to the universities of Europe. To Mr. Mahadeva Govind Ranade 
I would offer an especial welcome, as the first of what I trust will be 
‘a long and distinguished roll of Fellows, who will lock to this univer- 
sity as their own mother in learning. The first of our graduates who 
has attained the honours of a Master in Arts, be has well earned the 
distinction of being the first indigenous Fellow of this university.§ 
Captain Sherard Osborn has already earned for himself a name 
equally honoured in literature and in the service of his country as & 
distinguished naval officer and traveller.t I feel assured he will not 


* Mr, Kerupant Leksbuman Chaatré ie Profeasor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, Decoan College. 

‘+ Dr, Mancherji Byramji Colé holds a covenanted Medical appointment of Super- 
intondent of Vaccination, Northera Circle, Bombay. 

Rao Sabeb Makipotram Rapram in the Principal of the Premchand Boychand 
Training College at Ahmedabad and Guserathi Translator to the Educational 
Department. 

$Mr. Mahadeva Govind Ranad’, M. A., LL.B, is at present acting Professor 
of English J erature and History in the Riphinstone College. Previous to thia, 
‘bo wee Kérbifri of the State of Akalkote, and then transferred to Kolhapoor a 
Néayadhisha. 

+ When the London Committee of the @. I, P. Railway abolished the Board of 
Directors at Bombay, in March 1866, Captain Sherard Oshorn 0.8., R.N., was 
‘appointed Agent, who effected namerons reforms in ite management, Captain Osborn 
‘was the Commander of the Arctic expedition which was sent in search of tb¥ late 
Sit John Franklin, He is the author of sgverel literary works, 
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Yea passive member of an institution on which the intellectual ” 
development of Western India ao largely depends. There are many, 
yeutlemen here who have witnessed the architectural glories of our 
great universities in Europe. It is, I believe, a fact which wo should 
al] do well to bear in mind that there is not, eo far as I am aware, to be 
seen in them a single building of any kind erected by the Government, 
, Allis the work of pivate munificence, and we owe to a similar source 
the promiee that this university will one day possess a hell of its own 
wuitablo in every way to such a body as this university is destined to 
bocome.* As a founder, a bencfactor, to whose princely munificence 
tho university already owes so much, Mr. Promchand Roychand 
will bo regarded by the Senate asa most worthy addition to the 
list of Fellowat Mr. Stedman represents the body of professors 
of the Grant Modical Collego. Possibly further additions may 
hereafter be nocded to fill the vacancics caused by the doparturo 
of Drs. Pect, Ballingall, and Coles, whom wo have this year lowt 
from our list of Fellows. Tho Rev. J. V. 8. Taylor is distinguish- 
‘ed for his accurato knowledge of the dialects of Guzerat. I know 
of no provineo in India which affords a fairer ficld for the action 
‘of those powors which will bo ovoked by this university than Guz- 





» he Borsbay Uuiversity Senate Hall will he erveted at the joint expenre of 
‘Government and Mr. Cownaji Johanghior Ronitymouey, who in 3S63 contributed the 
wun of one Lae of Rupees for this purpore. Its estinnted cont ia 44 Ines. 


+ The most sounificent benefactions as yet reveived by the University have been 
Vestowed by Mr. Premchand Roychand, who kns presented, to use the words vf thy 
donor, ‘ the sum of Two Lace towards tho ervction of a Chiversity Lilwary which 
may bean ornament to this City, and by becoming & store-boure of the learned, 
works, not only of the past, but of many generations to come, may be a means of 
promoting the high ends of the University.” 

‘Mr, Premobond farther prosonted ta the Univorsity Two Lacs for the ercation of 
a tower to contains large clock and a peal of bells. The Tower will be named 
© Réjébal Tower,’ in commemoration of hia mother. 

‘Mr, Premehand Roychand gavo also.a donation of Two Inca of Rupees to tho 
Galeutia University in 1866, and expressed 8 hope, “ thnt the money should by 
dovuted to soine large object or to portion of some large object, for which it might 
{in iteslE bo invufficient.” The proceeds of this donation havo bcen appropriate 
(o Fivg Biudeutahipa, bearing the donor's mnmc, of Its. 2,000 a year, cash. 

8 
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‘rat, which combines in so remarkable = degree so much that re 
mains of the civilization of ancient India and so much of the promise 
of the future. The report which we have just heard read again 
speaks of steady, assured progress as compared with former years, 
There are two festuresin it which scem to mo especially note- 
worthy. First, there is the greatly increased area from which matri- 
culated students have been drawn. Not only is the number of such 
students greater thon in former years, but in the enumeration of 
more than thirty institutions from which students have been dtiwn I 
observe the names of many schools from which no student hes ever 
before Leen matriculated. This speaks well for the extended influence 
of the University, and for the hold it is establishing over our schools 
as the standard of education in this purt of India, The other fact 
which I would notice is that we find emong the graduates this 
day, and holding e very hononrnlJe plico among them, the frst 
Siuihi scholar ( Mr. Chuharmsl Kundanmal, B. A,) who has 
been educated at this university. I notice this not merely on 
account of the great personal interest I shall ever fuel in w 
province where so many yeurs of my life were spent, but becanse it 
illustrates, in a very remarkable degree, the influence which an in- 
stitution like this university cannot but exercise over all education 
down to the most elementary. Piobably there is no province in India 
* where there was, previous to the British rule, such an entire absence 
of education of ary kind as in Sind. There were indeed a few traces 
of the lewning of former dass. Philvlogists investigated the 
Inngnage, and discovered that it had once held » high place among the 
most cultivated and copious dialects of India, and there were yet 

“ML A. s,—-Messm, Mahaders Govind Ranadé, and Bél Mangesh Wegle, 

B, A. x—-Mesera, Dinnannth Atinaram Dalvi, Sbapurji Hormaaji Patek, Ohuharmal 
Xundenmal Panjabi, Keshava Bapuji Bat, Govind Ramchandra Bhagwat, Motilal 
Rampersad, ardesir Framji Ghésvals, Jamsetji Sivanji Gasdar, Shriram Bhikaji 
Jatar, Batanshw Erakshav Kohijar, Thakurdas Atmaram Mehta and Shankar 
Pandurang Pundit. 

+L, M. 8. Mesure. J. A. Howell, Rastamji Jamsctji Nadirehaw, Pedro Jose Lucio 
DeSours, Shaik Sultan and Sh4mréo Jagannéthji Kotnéré, 

During this year, the Homeji Cursetji Prize, consisting of Books to the value 
‘of Rupees 200 for the best English Poem ty a university student on “The Himalays 
Mountains,” was for the Srut time awarded to Mr, Framji Raatamji Vikoji, B.A. 
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‘traces of what in former days had been famous seminaries of Persiam 
and Arabic learning, but all was of the past. There were no public 
schools, to teach even the very elements of learning. Schools, acholars, 
teachers, professors, had alike to be created. It might be said, and 
it was said by many most influential educationists, “This isa case 
where nothing can be done but to provide elementary schools—schools 
for primary or popaler education, on which in fature generations 
mayfe grafted rchools of a higher character, as colleges,” These 
primary branches of education were not nezlecte i, but it was decided, 
and J think most wisely decided not to rest content with these first 
steps in edueation, but to endeavour to train a few of the most 
promising scholars to join at ones the higher institutions for national 
education which have their seat in this island. We have now tlie 
results of this experiment. The young Sindhi, who has this day 
taken his degree will return to his own house well instructed in most 
branches of secular English education, such as most Englislt gentié- 
men would desire for their sons, and we may now ask what will be 
the influence he will there be able to exert in the matter of edu- 
cation? Ist, as to the higher classes. To judge of what he may do 
we must, I think, as has been-often suggested by a learned friend of 
mine, to wHom this university owes so much, and who, I am sorry 
to think, is sMortly to luave us- we must, I gay, look back to the 
‘time when the young scholars of medieval Enrope visited the cour 
of the great princes and nobles who in those days thought it scarcely 
Tess glory to found a college then a kingdom. The history of that 
period paints to our imagination many picturesque seenes in which 
the young and travelled scholar wha came laden with the riches of 
Roman and Grecian learning displayed his treasures Lefore princes 
and peers, ecclesiastics and warriors, and by translation placed many 
of the gems of ancient lore within the reach of those who knew none 
but the vulgar tongue. May not something of the same kind await him 
who in thesa days will carry to the court of Rajpoot Chicfs or Pathan, 
Ameers the stores of Western learning which he has here acquired ¢ 
The Moulvie who can repeat the Koran with half its commentaries 
hy heart, the Shastri who is a iving library of Hindu literature, men 
who had long passed in their own court as miracles of erudition, may. 
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find in the young scholar who comes fresh from the teaching of Ger~ 
many or England more profound knowledge of their own sacred books 
than they themselves even dreamed of. He will bring, too, learning in 
many branches of science never before heard of in those regions, all the 
wonders of physical science and all the varied history, philosophy, 
and literature of the great race who govein India, And, withal, 
prince and persant, priest and warrior, will, I trust, marvel to 
find in him that modesty which they rarely find in the nar- 
row minds which hold all the knowledge of those who have 
been used to style themselves the “ learned men ” of that contract- 
edcircle, The young stranger knows what they have never learnt, 
how varied are tho aspects, how many-sided the forms, of truth, 
how unlimited is the ficld of possible knowledge, how little is the 
sum of all human science and learning when compared to that which 
is atill unrevealed. All this he has folt, and it has given him that 
true humility of spirit, which learned and unlcarned alike instinct- 
ively feel is the true stamp of wisdom. But, great as may be 
the effect of one such scholar upon the upper classes, how 
will it fare with the poor, with those who can neither read 
nor write, who seem condemned to perpetual ignorance, becauso 
it is hardly possible for them to hear a teacher's voice, and the 
written word is to them sealed by ignorance of the first elements 
gef learning ? “Would it not be better,” it may be asked, “that all 
cost and pains which have been spent in oquipping this one scholar 
with so many costly gifts had been divided so as to instruct hun- 
dreds of poor peasants in the simple arts of reading and writing ?” 
1 believe that to such questioner tha true answer would be that 
experience shows that one such scholar accomplished, as I havo 
supposed, willdo more to promote the primary oducation of all 
around him than could possibly be effected by almost any sum 
of money simply spent in teaching the illiterate to road and write. 
Wo are too apt to forget that this work of primary education is not 
simply 2 matter of arithmetical calculation, or of the expenditure 
of a given sum of money. Wore it 20, a single decree of any par- 
liamentary grant would solve the question of popular education, 
and banish ignorance of at least the elomonts of learning for ever, 
but we know that it is not, and never can be 20. We know how for 
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years every civilized country in the Western world hae laboured, 
not wholly in vain, but with st best imporfcct succoss, to give to 
the mass of the people the first elements of education. It is not 
tho want of monoy, but the want of human hearts and heads capablo 
of applying that money intelligently to tho work of tcaching, 
which wo long has kopt, and will keop, so large a proportion of the 
poorer class in every country unable to writo or read. Lot us 
consider, where in Dogland or in Germany would popular education 
If, woro it not for thoso who have themrelves been eduented at a 
university, or at schools which take their tono from the university ? 
The landlords, the clergy of all denominations, the echoolmasters, the 
authors and editors, theso classes are surely not unimportant agents 
in spreading primary or popular cducation. No man of refined 
education can stand unmoved the spectacle of a people wholly in 
darknoss. Unless he shut himself up Within a barricr of entircly selfish 
enjoyment, ho must go forth and act the part of a teacher, and he 
will teach with an intelligent power a thousand fold greater than 
ean be applied by him who, however zealous in tho cause, has 
himeclf no moro than a perfect knowledge of the bare elements of 
Jeerning. Theso arc the reasons why it scems to mo that it isa 
very superficial viow of the effects of this university education to 
suppose that it isin any way antagonistic to the great cause of 
primary education. On tho contrary, I believo that such an edu® 
cation na this university would scal with its approval is the most 
poworful of levers to move the great mass of popular ignorance, 
and that every graduate @oing forth from this university will, in 
one way or another, provo a valuable recruit in that army of teachera 
which is needed’to act cffectually on the millions in this country 
who are still destituto of the first elements of knowledge. 


The Muiversity of Bombay. 


THE CHANCBLIOB'S ADDRESS. 


[ Bombay, Gtk Apri? 1860. ] 


‘His Excentexcy Sm H. B. E. Frere (the Chancellor, } at the 
Ferra Coxvocatron of the University of Bombay for conferring 
Degrees, delivered the following address ;— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor* and Gentlemen of the Senate,— 

I believe we may congratulate the University that the time 
has now come when it is no longer necessary for any one speaking 
from this Chair to discuss points of merely speculative and 
theoretical interest, since the actual working of the University and 
the practical details of its management afford ample grounds for 
consideration at the great meeting of the University when we 
count up our gains and losses of the by gone year, and review the 
past with the practical determination that tho result shall influence- 
our action for the future. 

There appears from the report which has just been read by 
the Rogistrart to have been a moderato, steady, and satisfactory 
amount of progress achieved during the year. There has been an. 
increase in the number of students mgiriculated. There were 
282 candidates, of whom 111 passed this year, against, 241 candi- 
dates, of whom 109 passed last year. In thie respect, the only 
noticeable feature is the great increase this year in the number 





“Sir Alevqnder Grant, Bart, M,A., LL.D., Director of Public Dostruction, 
Bombay. 

+B. B, Sinclair Bog. LL.D., who had served the University as Registrar from 
its commencement in 1858, resigned this office in July 1866, om his appointment 
ax Director of Public Instruction, Berar. The Sonate in notioing hin retirement, 
Placed on their minates the expression of their ‘deep sonso of obligation to that 
gentleman for the iinportant and valuable services rendered by him to the Univer- 
bity, especially in organizing the Registrar's offive and seigting in putting inte form 
‘the enactments of the University.” 
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passed for matriculation by the Poona High Schoot and the Free 
Goneral Assembly’s Institution, and the large number of Institu-, 
tions which have lately sent on@gor more successful candidates. 
This is satisfactory progress when we remember how lately the 
Elphinstone College and School were almost the only institutions 
which educated up to the matriculation standard. I am especially 
glad to welcome two distinguished students of the University as 
the first to take the degree of Bachelor of Laws.* Iona former 
oceasion referred to the great value of the strict and regular study 
of theorotical law to the educated youth of India, and of the great 
practical importance to the country of a body of students who 
should add a sound theoretical knowledge of law to a good general 
education. I trust the time is not far distant when Government and 
those who have the task of testing the claims of candidates for 
admission to the native Bar, and of selecting Judges to sit on the 
native Bench, will be able to substitute the University stamp of 
merit and qualification for the present imperfect departmental 
tests and examinations. Iam also glad to seo the Bhagwandas 
Purshotamdas Sanskrit scholarship awarded toa worthy candidate.¢ 
I trust the day is not far distant when we shall find the Parsees of 
this University devoting to the study of their ancient and sacred. 
Janguages some such attention as their learncd Hindu brethren 
devote to Sanskrit. The two ficlds of study have much in common, 
and though we may not hope to recover from the lost treasures of 
ancient Persian and Assyrian literature any thing approaching in 
quantity or value to tho stores of Sanskrit learning, yet there is 





 LL.B.s—Meomrs. Mabadeva Govind Ranade and Bal Mangesh Wagle Mr. Bal 
Mangech was for #'time Acting Judge of the Bombay Court of Small Canes. Ilo in 
now practising as an Advocate of the High Court, having been sworn on the 11th 
February 1860, before Bis Joreph Arnould, 

M, A. « —-Bamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, Janardbon Vinayak Bapet, Govind 
Ramchandra Bhagwat, Dinnanath Atmaram Dalvi, and Vithal Narayan Pathak. 

B. A. s.—Janardian Sakbaram Gadgil, Dhondu Shamreo Garad, Mahadeva 
‘Vishou Kéné, Ganpatrac Arritrao Manker, Balvant Sitaram Naik, Bhivaraw 
Bapuji Paranjpé, Balaji Babeji Thékur, Yeshwant Auandrae Udas, Jamectié 
Naoroji Unwélé and Rahimtula Mahomed Sayani. 

1, M.—Panlo Marie Baptista, 

‘+t Mr, Govind Ramchandra Bhagwat, M.A.” 
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tuough to be done to fire the ambition of scholars who trace tho 
history of their race and faith back to tho early days of Porsia and 
Assyria. * 

In speaking of the year’s progress I used advisedly the words 
moderate and satisfactory ;” but I would not have it supposed 
because I use no stronger terms that J doubted the progress being 
quite as great and rapid as {s consistent with permanence and healthy 
growth. Whatever doubt may formerly have been felt on the 
subject, it is now beyond question thut this University hes taken 
deep root among the institutions of Western Tadia, that the rising 
generation of educated natives is deeply impressed with an en- 
thusiastic desire to obtain the benefits of University edneation and 
tho honours which the University can bestow; and our danger 
is now, not that the University should languish as an exotic 
unfitted for this soil and climate, but thut its too Jusurinnt growth 
should make too rapid a display of fowers and leaves while it fails 
to bring much valuable fiuit to perfection. I believe that for some 
time to come, our main difficulty will be to maintain the high 
standard of University learning, and to discourage all attempts, by 
lowering that general standard, to increase immodinte and apparent 
results without corresponding security for the completeness of the work 
done. And this brings me to notice a discussion in which we have 
all jately taken an interest regarding the University standards as ap- 
pied to Oriental learning. It was maintained with great ability by 
one of our most valued Fellows, of whose claims for respect on 
account of his great and varied learning we cannot speak tuo highly, 
that there was something defective in our University system, because 
we did not educate Sanskrit scholars up to the standards of the old 
Shnstrees; and some fear was expressed of » Supposed intention to 
substitute a comparatively easy classical language hke Latin for the 
venerable mother of Indian tongues.” 





‘Dr. Martin Haug late Profeuor of Oriental Languages in the Poona College, 
is alluded to here, The late Mr. Howard in hie Memorandum on Public Instruction 
‘thus writes about his attainments. 

“Dr. Martin Haug known chiefly hy bis researches in Zoroastrian antiquitien 
came to India in November 1859 aiid. at onco joined tho colloge at Pooun, Hie haw 
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‘The answer to the first objection is that, in the words which 1 
have heard used by our learned Vice-Chancellor, the object of this 
University, as in England, is to establish a standard for the edu 
cation of men—not as mere means of teaching savans. I trust that 
the two objects are not entirely incompatible. I look to this University 
ns a great means of arresting the lamentable decline in the knowledge 
of the ancient languages of India, and I trust that there are pupils of 
this University who will rival the profound learning of the Shastrees of 
old; butlet us ever remember our primary object is to educate men, 





woo honour of organiaing, almost of cresting a genuine study of Sanskrit in Western 
India, His original investigations into Vedie and Zend antiquity, carried on side by 
sido with bie teaching, gave him importance among even the Pandits and the 
Dasturs, The English bred natives gladly accepted the methods of scientife philology. 
Among Dr, Haug's ptipils are men who combine the accumulated knowledge of the 
Pandit with the critical acumen of the European Philologist. One of these scholarm, 
a Maratha Brabmin, in 1863 took University Honours in “Languages” of which 
‘one wat Sanskrit, the second being English.” [Mr. Rémkrishna Gopét Bhindérkar 
M, A., isthe Scholar referred to. Vide Rir Bartle Frere's addrew at the Third 
Convooation, page 124, line 15. Sir A. Grant oppointed Mr. Rumkrishna, Head 
Master of the Ratnagity High School. He is acting for Dr,J. G. Bibler, as Profemor 
of Sanskrit in tho Elphinstone College.) 


Dr. Hang resigned bis appointment at the beginning of 1866, and left India in 
March. On the 20th January of that year, the Hindus of Pooua presented him 
with sn address and s costly shawl, On the Sth February, the Parseesof Poona 
followed their examplo and presented him with an address, a gold watch and cbain, 
in token of their appreciation of his learning and services, And onthe 2nd March, 
he was presented by the Bombay Parsees with a testimonial and substantial puree 
in token of their gratitude and admiration for him, 

In his reply to one of these addresses, Dr. Hang acknowledged Sir Bartle Frere's 
patronage to Orientat learning, Tle said, ‘‘ I should have been unable to undertake 
my tour in Quxerat in search of Zend, Peblvi and Sanskrit manuscripte, without the 
assintance of His ExcellenSy Sir Bartle Frere, who always supported me warmly 
In my literary labors and undertakings, snd sanctioned all euggestions I made for 
the promotion of Oriental learning. Ho is especially entitled to the gratitude of 
the Parsees, for the great reediness with which he sanctioned the appointment of 
Dastoor Hoshengji, as editor and translator of Zend and principally Peblvi texta, aa 
proposed by me and recommended by Mr. Howand, the Director of Publie Instrac- 
tion, Very few Governors would have given their sunstion to such a proposal regurd- 
ing the publication of unknown Peblvi texts, in which but few oan take an interest, 
Bir Barils Frere acted here ox s genuine patron of literature and learning.” 

19 o . 
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men fitted for every walh of life in which high education is needed com 
plete as far a9 the University can make them in every mora} and intel 
lectual faculty—and not to produce prodigies of leurning in one parti« 
cular branch, the especial cultivation of which renders them necessarily 
defective in general adaptation to the business of the world. Sowith tha 
study of Latin. No one, I hope, would ever dream of comparing it 
as a language in completeness, in copiousness, or in all that consti- 
tutes the perfection of language, with Sanskrit ; but while there is 
large majority of Indian youth to whom the study of Sanskrit is 
natural as the classical language of their country and mother tongue, 
there are many for whom it has no special fitness, compared with 3 
Jonguage like Latin, which has for centuries Leen the classic language 
of all the great nations of Europe. ‘There are, I trust, many stu- 
dents in this University who will findin the study of Latin all the 
benefit that has been experienced hy the great students of Europe for 
the lost eighteen centuries ; but it is no part of our object to purchaxe 
this benefit by the sacrifice of sught that is fairly due to Sanskrit, 

In reviewing our losses and our gains during the past year, 
there is nothing of more permanent interest than the fluctuations 
of the governing body of Fellows. It is a necessity of our position 
ihat every year should give us cause to note the loss of several 
who at our previous meetings were active and matured members 
of the University : some removed by death, some by the inevitable 
fluctuations of the public service, or by change of residence, 
‘Woe hove sometimes the plensure, asin the case of my honoured 
colleague, (the Hon’ble Mr. C. J. Erskine, ) to welcome back to 
the body of resident and active Fellows, those who bad taken 
@ prominent share in the Jaboura of the University in ite earlier 
years, and who while absent from amagg us have borne an 
honourable and distinguished share in the government of sister 
institutions is other parts of India. And, in all cases, we have 
done our best to supply by fresh additions to the number of Fellows 
our losses during the past twelve months ; and by adding the names 
of discreet and learned men, fitted by their ability, learning and 
influence to give weight to the deliberations and sction of the 
Senate, we have hoped to make up, as far as possible, for the 
injuries inflicted om us by time. But thero are some losses which 
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we cannot hope to replace. The report which the Registrar has 
read alludes in fitting terms to the loss of our late Vice-Chancellor 
(the Hon'ble Mr. A. Kinloch Forbes, ) and he could have no mare 
fitting eulogy than the sorrow thus expressed, of the Senate over 
which he presided.* But I may be pardoned if I point the late Mr. 

A‘sxander Kinloch Forbes out to those of my own countrymen who 
dea eto aid in the great work of the University, asa bright 
exathvle of what they have it in their power to do. It waa not his 
intellectual ability, great as that was, nor his learning and acecom- 
plishments, though we know them to have been profound and 
varied ; but it was the innate English love of justice which, with 
auch singular modesty, was his great characteristic which gave 
him such ahold on the sympathy of all with whom he came in 
contact, and which was the true secret of his power.t There is another 





The Syndicate cannot conclude thia report without au expression of feeling 
at the untimely decease ( at Pooua in August 1868,) of the late Vice-Chancellor the 
Honourable A. Kinloch Forbes, after # brief tenure of office, during which his refined 
accomplishments and judicial equability of mind endeared him to the University.” 


‘+ Por detailed notices of the career of the Iate Mr. Justice Forbes, sce the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VIM, No. 23, pages Ixxxiv to xcl. ‘The 
following extract from Rno Saheb Vishranth Naréyan Mandlik’s speech given there- 
in will be instructive to the Natives of Western India, 

“Although my acquaintance with the late Hon’tle Mr, Juatice Forbes was vot 
of long etanding, it wos enough to convince me that in him we had lost « true 
statesmen of the Mountstuart Ripbinstone type. He was a thorough Englinb 
gentleman in every sense of the term. With the greatest kindness and geuerosity 
of nature, he united the manly firmness and the highest princfples of honour ; and 
it was the striking combination of these qualities that bad endeared him to ail 
lnmea of people in Sauréshtra and Gujarashtre, wherein he was mostly employed, 
from the noblest Rajput Claief to the meanest peasant. I consider the death of 
such s man great calamity—no doubt providentially nent to clasten us; bat still 
calamity to the country ; for it is men Tike the late Mr. Forbes who are the real 
mtrength of the British rale in India; whore prosence inspires confidence in the 
justice and faith of the English Government ; and whose example encourages the 
timid, overawes tho forward, and preserves the equilibriam of the politioal machine," 

“Mr. Forbes's lberality was princely, and waa not regulated by colour or erood. 
Ever solicitous to seek out and encourage natize talent, he waa indeed a Vikrama- 
ditys or Bhoja B6ja to the poets and bards of Guterat. Indeed, an example of 
his unobtrusive beneficence came to my notice only within a few weeks before hie 
death, which we now deplore. ” [ This refere to the sssistance which Mr. Justice 
Forbes rendered to Dalpatram Duyabiai, the famous Guserathi Poet, ] 
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uawe which we miss from this year’s roll of Fellows, and which we 
could ill spare. I have elsewhere had opportunities of expressing the 
obligations of Government to the late Honourable Mr. Jagannath 
Sankarsett in his gencral character as s public citizen, and I would 
now but allude to his loss as one of the carliest, ablest, and most 
consistent promoters of native education in this presidency, and 
one whom I would hold up to my young native friends as an excel- 
lent example of what an educated Hindu gentleman in the present 
day may achieve,—always cautiously and wisely progressive, liberal 
na woll as conservative, careful of tho wants and wishes of his own 
community, yet never unmindful of the good of the community at 
Jorge. I fecl certain, Sir, that oven without the appropriate 
movement to his memory which the Registrar's report records, 
the name of such a man will not easily pass from our remembrance.* 


Boon after the death of the Hon'ble Mr, Justice Forbes, his numerous fiiends 
and sdinivera sulworibed « sum of Rupees 6,000. This amonnt wax made over to the 
Bombay University in December 1868, to be invested in Govt. 5 percent paper for 
the purpose of awarding » yearly Gold Medal to an LL.B., for proficiency in General 
Jurigpradence and the Roman Civil Law, 


* Shortly after the lamonted death of the late Honourable Jagannéth Sankarsett, 
‘who waa an original Fellow of this University, bis soo, Vinsyakrao Jagannathji 
Sankarvett Require, J. P., “wishing to perpetuate in the University the memory of 
tthe interest taken by his revered father during the last 42 years in the cause of edu- 
cation in the Presidency, and of his xttachment to the sxcred Innguage of India,” 
offered for the acceptance of the Senate six Sanskrit Scholamhips, three of 
Bupees 26 each, and three of Rupees 20a month. One of each kind to be 
awarded annually st the Matriculation Examination, and to be tenable for three 
years in a College or Institution in Arts recognized by the University. 

At the annasl Meeting of the Senate held on the 18th December 1865, it was 
reaolved,—‘That tho liberal henefaction of Vinayakrao Jegannathji Sankarsott 
Haq, be accepted, with the expression of the grateful remembrance by the University 
of the many avd important services rendered by his honoured father to the cause of 
Doth elementary aud advanced education in Western India, during his long ond 
‘useful career as a citizen of Bombay.” 


The University of Bombay. 


CONFERRING DEGREES, ETC. 
° 
——~000-——_ 


[ Bombay, 8th January 1867.) 


When the conferring of Degrees and the reading of the 
Report by Dr. George Birdwood the Registrar had concluded, 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., M. A., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the 
Univerrity read the Address, which was unanimously voted to 

His Excellency the Chancellor by the Senate ;— 

Hovourasre Srn,—Before this Convocation, the last at which your 
Fixeellency will preside, ia dissolved, we, the Fellows of the University of 
Bombay, crave permission to approach your Eacellency with an expression 
of our heartfelt gratitude fur the many benefits, which as our Chancellor 
and as Ilead of the Government of Bombay, you have conferred upon this 
University ; and of our great regret that your connection with us in these 
capacities is now so soon to terminate. 

Nearly five years ago it was your Excellency’s first public act on arriving 
here as Governor of Bombay, to preside in this place snd to award the first 
Degrees which were given by this University. 

Not only at our first, but at all subsequent, Convocations, your Excellency 
has done us the honour of presiding. Every Ptudent who has hitherto been 
deemed by this University worthy ofa Degree, whether in Arts, in Law, 
or in Medicine, has received that Degree, accompanied by appropriate and 
impressive words, from the hands of the Governor uf the Presidency. And 
annually in your place as Chancellor, your Excellency has never failed to 
address us on topica connected with our progress and policy. Your 
Excellency’s speeches, delivered on these occasions, are preserved in our 
Calendars, and we trust that they may ever be referred to by our succersora, 
as containing some of the most important principles by which their course 
may be guided. 

‘The past thus taken by your Excellency in our proceedings has given 
this University a peculiar prestige as neither of the Universities of Calcutta 
or of Madras has been similarly distinguished by its respective Chancellor, 

While acknowledging the benefits of the lively interest which your 
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Excellency, aa ovr academical head, has thus shown in our welfare, we beg 
alyo to thank you, for the equally valuable forbearance which, as Head of 
the Political Government, you have exhibited towards vs. 

A University like ours occupies necessarily a delicate position. Its 
members sre all appointed by the Government; it derives all its current 
resources from the Imperial Treasury; and its acts are all subject to veto from 
the local administration. Under such circumstances,—especially in Indio 
where it is often felt that all else except the Government is uncertain and 
fluctuating—there cannot but be a tendency for a University to lose caste, 
av it were, and to come to be regarded as a mere office or department of the 
Btate. 

‘What is to be apprehended from thistendency ia not only a loss of dignity 
to the University iteelf, but alvo a loss of the highest kind of efficiency in 
its working. 

For ; the mission of a 1 niversity, in a country hke this, is nothing elee 
than to create an inteLectual and vital eoul among the people; and there 
can be no question whether this mission is likely best to be fulfilled by 
persons feeling themselves nominuted merely to carry out the views of a 
Government, or by the frev and enthusiastic action of men feeling responsible 
to themselves for the good or bad success of the University. 

It is under jealous and centralizing edministrations, that a University like 
ours tends to lose its liberty. But your Excellency’s administration has ever 
been characterized by the most large and liberal sentiments. And these 
sentiments you have especially manifested towards us. You have incrensed 
our academical body by the adinission to it of persons from almost all seotions 
of the community. You have accorded personal sympathy and public 
sanction to our acts. You have encouraged us to settle in our own assem 
dies all questions falling within our province. 

For this faith and trust in us, we beg, Sir, especially to thank yon, 
Knowing the interest you have felt in our welfore and success, we can well 
imegine the possibility of doubts arising in your Excellency’s mind ga to 
that policy of strict and eevere examinations which we have always adhered. 
to, and by which we have kept down the number of our Matriculations and 
Degrees to a smell fraction of those exhibited by the sister Universities of 
Caleutta and Madres. But if such doubts have arisen, your Excellency bas 
never given expression to them. On the contrary, you have again and again 
approved our course, and have seemed fully to share our belief, that our work 
if slowly advancing, has a solid foundation ; and that is of more importance 
to create a high standard of scholarship in this country, than to multiply, 
ever so much, the number of perwons possessing nominal distinctions at the 
hands of a University. 
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While leaving our Examination stondards, as an acndemical matter, to 
be settled academically, your Excellency bus never fuiled in your political 
capacity to give high recognition to the value of all the Degrees and Honours 
conferred by the University. By bestowing many personal distinctions on 
our graduates, by opening to them generally appointments in the Revenue 
Service,* and by aasigning to them rank with the Sirdors of the Presidency, + 
your Excellency’s Government has held out the most efficacious envourage- 
ment to perseverance “in academical studies. 

The period of your Excellency’s administration is nearly coeval with that 
of the public existence of this University. During that period the number 
of our Graduates has arisen from 8 to 70, that of our undergraduates from 106 
toabout 600. The number of our Fellows has been increased from 36 to 175. 
During the same period, by the munificence of eminent citizens, three noble 
college buildings for affiliated Institutions have been commenced and are now 
nearly finished ; two eplendid donations have been received for the erection of 
a University Hall and Library, which we hope shortly to see rising on the 
Esplanade ; six endowments in the form of Scholarships and Prizes have 
‘been entrusted to us ; and handsome gifts in the shape of a University Seal 
and Mace have been received.§ With the history of all these things the 





> « His Excellency the Governor in Council ( Sir Bartle Frere ) is most anxious 
that enfficient inducement should be offered to natives who have received liberal 
education to enter the public service, Any general and lasting inprovement in the 
administmstion of the country must, in a great measure, depend upon our securing 
the co-operation of this class of men, who are rapidly increasing in number and 
importance.” Extmet of a Letter from the Bombay Government to the Revenue 
‘Commiesioners, No 4481 dated 3lat October 1865, 

+ Vide Government Notification, Political Department, dated 30th April 1866, 
which is generally printed at the end of the Bombay Civil List. 


§ The Bunzvacrions are sx under j— 
Rs, 1,00,000° given by Mr. Cowasji Jebanghier for a Umrvenartr Hat. 
Bs. 2,00,000 given by Mr. Premchand Roychand for a Unrvassrrr Lrsnanr. 
Bs, 2,00,000 given by Mr. Premehand Roychand for ‘“Rasanar Towns,” 

which will be in connection with the University Library. 

‘The threo College Buildings referred to are, Blphinstone College, Decean College 
‘aud Poona Engineering College. Vide particulars elsewhere, 

Mr. Cowasji Jebanghier Readymoney gave «donation of Bs. 1200 to mest the 
expense of a Grant of Arms to the University, and the engraving of a University 
Beal. 

‘The Hon'ble Mangaldas Nathubboy gave Rs. 1200 for tho purpose of providing 
the University with a Mace, 
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memory of your Excellency's administration will remain associated. And, as 
the noble-minded Lord Elphinstone was regarded us the founder of thie Uni~ 
versity, so we shall take the liberty to regard your Excellency as our Second 
Founder. Lord Elphinstone’s Arms were incorporated with those which we 
bear, and we will now ask your Excellency to permit your bust, ( to be pro- 
vided at the expense of the existing Fellows and Graduates ) to be placed in. 
our fature University Hall, surmounted by a shield bearing your Excellency’s 
Arms, in perpetual token of our grateful appreciation of your rule. 

In conclusion, we respectfully bid your Excellency farewell,and wish yous 
Jong and happy life, in that high ephere to which you are now going, and 
where we feel sure you will continue to wutch over the welfare of the 
University of Bombay, ax being the part nut least interesting to you of this 
Ewopire of India, 


His Excellency Sin If. B. E. Freng, the Chancellor, replied:— 
Ma. Vice-Cusncettor asp GENTLEMEN oF THE SENATE,— 


I feel it very difficult to find words to express the decp and 
heartfelt gratitication with which [ have listened to the address 


“has Expowaants in connection with the University are now Ten in number, 
‘of which the interent only ix appropriated to the purpoves indicated below: 
(1) The Mangaldas Nathubtoy Travelling Fellowship, open to all 
Manenicas, Rs, 20,000 


(2) The Manockji Limji Gold Medal, for an English Kesay..nseosDitto.. 5,000 
(8) The Bhogvoudas Pursbotamdas Sanskrit Scholarship, open to 























Bachelors of Arla, .ssseseseseons ad Aa008 
(4) The Homeji Cursetji Prize, for the best ‘ish Toem, to 
(OB mdauto or Undurdraduste, ween oe oy} 5,000 
(5) Tho Jagannath Sunkarsett Sanskrit Scholarshi to Matri- 
yee ated Student rete 80,000 
{6) The Jam Shri Viblaji Scholarship, open to a Native of Kattiawar... 4,500 
‘The Cowonfi Jehanghier Latin Scholarship for the best Matriculated 
® Stones in Latin. une a ae “| 4,000 
(8) The Alex. Kinloch Rorbes Gold Medel, for an L1.B., 5,000 
Jurigp.adence and the Roman Cisil Law. 2 
(0) The David Sassoon Hebrew Scholarship, for the best Matrieulated 
4 Student in Hebrew, asecsanee an add 
(40) the James John Berkley Gold Medal and Prise, for the Firt 
Licentiate of Civil Engineering. ....1 ' + 8,000 


* The total amount subscribed by the Fellows and Greduates of the University 
for Sir Bartls Frere’s Bust, hes been sbont Bs. 3,500; and its execution 
‘bas been entrusted io Mr. Thomss Woolner, the celebrated Sculptor. 
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Which you have just read, following upon the Registrar's report of tho 
ateady and most satisfactory progress which has been observable in 
tho proceedings of this University during the past as in every pree 
ceding year sin¢s its foundation.* I cannot but feel that you have 
estimated the share I have personally had in promoting the success of 
the University moro favourably than I deserve, but I prize that exti- 
mate because E feel assured that the favourable view you have taken 
of what I have done while Governor of this Prosidency, is founded 
not on mere personal partiality, but on sympathy with the great 
objects we al! of us have had in view. I have eudeavoured ever 
since I came te this Guvernment to promote as far as layin my 
power, the efficiency and independence of this University, because 
I believe that it contains the germ of some of the most valu- 
able gifts which England could bestow upon India. You have 
#poken of the “ forbearance” which as head of the “Political Govern- 
ment,” I have exhibited towards the University, and you do me 
no mote than justice in inferring that what you term “ forbearance” 
has not been the result of lukewarmness vr indifference but 
‘of & clear conviction that the Political Government of this country 
could hardly commit greater mistake than by attempting to 
convert the University into a “mere offce or department of the 
State.” Ihave ever felt most strongly the importance of those 
truths which you have so well expressed in your address, that any 
loas of dignity or independence in the University involves also a loss 





“This yoar’s Graduates were:— 

LL.B, «.—Mesurs, KhandorSo Chimanréo Bedarkar and Girdharlal Dayaldaa 
Kotharé, Mr, Khangerao is Deputy Registrar on the Appellate Bide of the 
High Court; an appointment which was previously filled up only by s Member of 
the Civil Service, 

M. A.— Jamoot{i Jivanji Gazdar, 

B, A.s.—Gangadhar Anant Bhst, Goksldas Kehandss Parekh, Lakehuman 
‘Yadava, Hormasji Pestanji Bennett, Alunal Trikamdas, Kersbasji Rastamji Dada- 
shanji, Dorabji Rdalji Gimi, Kashioath Ramehandra Godbolé, Anna Moreishwar 
Kunté, Kashinath Balkrishna Marathd, Ramchandra Govind Oke, Dadabhai Sorabji 
Patel, Rastamji Msrwanji Patel, Narayan Vinayak Sethé and Balvant Bhikajt 

Vakbarkar, 


1, Miz.—Moers, Amides Manji Gorudya and Aimérim Sadishiva Jayakar, 
20 
« 
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‘of the highest kind of efficiency. During all the years that Ihave * 
paseed in this country I have felt a continually deepening conviction 
that, whatever absolute power may do to impress any particular 
image on the material with which it works, it cannot create any prin- 
ciple of life in institutions or communities, and that the vital force 
which lives, and grows, and has the germ of further life and further 
growth, tan only result from true natural organization, and is 
infinitely more potent and valuable than any dead image which 
external power can impress. It has been the object of this Govern- 
ment to draw to tho Senate of this University all the independent 
thought and educated ability which is within our reach, and we 
firmly believe that no man worthy to be a Fellow of this University 
would consent to serve as a mere nominee of Government, bound 
in any way to prefer the behests of that Government to the dictates 
of his own conscience or independent convictions. It is a note- 
worthy circumstance that this University stands almost alone 
among the great institutions of this country, as managed by the 
unbought exertions of those who direct its action; and we of the 
Government attach a double value to whatever it does, because 
the progress it achieves affords an excellent practical refutation 
of the doctrine that no good or useful service to the State can 
‘be expected unless directly paid for in money or money’s worth. 
‘We have a strong conviction that here, as in every part of the 
‘world, men willgerve their fellow-men truly and laboriously for honor, 
for love, and for conscience’ sake, and we thank you for teaching 
this among other truths that great service may be done the State 
though it be not paid for in money. Under these circumstances, Sir, 
J and my colleagues in this Government have felt that, if forbedr- 
ance on the part of Government is sometimes needful, still 
oftener is forbearance called for on the part of the Senste when 
the habits and language of the Government may seem to imply a 
desire to dictate which in reality does not exist. Generous trust and 
forbearance on both sides are needed to insure life and growth in the 
joint work, You have alluded to the jealousy which centralising 
and absolute Governments naturally feel as regards any independent 
institutions, the main object of which is the cultivation of free 
thought. I would say a very few words on the reasons why we believe 


that the Government of British India need entertain no such fear. 
Tn almost every other parallel ease that we know of it has been 
more or lees the object of the governing nation to treat a depend- 
ency like British India 2s 9 conquered possession, to be administered 
for the benefit direct or indirect of the governing power, and, in 
Proportion as this spirit animates the action of the government so 
will it have good reason to dread the independent growth of in- 
stitutions like this, But England has, as I need not remind you, no 
such purpose, and need have no such fear. From the d@y when the 
sudden brillianey of the achievements of her sons in this distant 
country first startled the Parliament and people of England, from the 
daya of Clive and Warren Hastings to this hour, there has ever been 
a continual protest on the part of those who mould the thought and 
direct the action of the British nation, against the doctrine that India 
is to be administered in any other spirit than as a trust from God for 
the good government of many millions of his creatures ; and, however 
fitfully and imperfectly this purpose may have been carried out, it 
has in every generation, grown in strength, and was never more 
powerful than at the present (moment. However firmly England 
may resolve that no force shall wrest from her the empire of {ndia, 
the root of that resolve has always been a deep conviction that to 
surrender that empire would’ be to betray a hightrust. England? 
desires to administer India as she would administer her own 
colonies with a single eye to the benefit of the dependency and with 
a strong assurence that whatever is truly good for the dependency 
must benefit the empire at large. Toa rule of this kind suoh a 
University as you would form can be nothing but.a most valuable auxi- 
ary, training minds to understand and appreciate as well as to 
promote the great purpose of the ruling power. And even in the 
ehort life of this University and the schools which furnish its Gra- 
dustes, I think we find practical proof that this view is the sound 
one. Aa lTonece before remarked from this chair, I remember the 
opening of the first English High School in this Presidency, and 
now, wherever I go I find the best exponents of the policy ofthe En. 
glith Goverament and the most Sble coadjutors in adjusting that 
policy to the peculiarities of the nations of India, among the ranks 
of those educated natives, for increasing whose numbers, and for 
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_taising whose standard of attainments this University is design- 
ed. It is not only bere in Bombay but from every part of 
the Presidency I receive testimony to this fact. From Sind 
and from Canars, from Kattiawar and Guzerat, and from the 
furthest parta of the Deccan, I have she concurrent evidence that, 
wherever progress, whether intellectual or material, is observable, 
there the natives who have received a good English education 
are among the most active in the good cause. And it is to be remark- 
ed that thigis not observable of Government servants only. It 
in a healthy reault of extended education that it has contributed to 
enuse # diminution of that craving for Government employ which 
in formor days was almost universal. No close observer can fail 
to have been struck by the increasing popularity of independent 
employment of every kind. But I do not find that this has been 
accompanied by any increase of what we in England would call 
Radicalism. On the contrary, I find among the educated natives, 
who are independent of Government service, the strongest apprecia- 
tion of the benofits of British rule. It is not among the best 
educated nativos that we generally find the warm admirers of native 
misrule or those who sigh for the restoration of effete dynasties. 
‘This is remarkably evident in the native press, which from being 
geuerally in the hands of educated natives, writing snonymourly, 
would naturally betray, if it existed, any prevalent spirit of disloylty 
to the British Government. But I bear willing testimony to the fact 
that, whatéver may be its defects in othor respects, the usual spirit 
of the native press in thie Presidency is one of spontaneous respect 
for and s thy with the British Government. Individual rulers 
may be criticised severely, perhaps unjustly, but ss rogards the 
Government at largo the prevailing tone of the native press is at 
Jeast ¢ respectful as in England, and its criticism is often express- 
ed with remarkablé ability. I would, before concluding once 
more state very emphatically my convictions of the soundnoss of that 
policy which has led the University to insist an strict and severe 
examinations, which by limiting the number of admissions to the 
University, and by raising the te@ts required for its honours, haa 
made ite growth appear less rapid than it otherwise might have 
‘beem. Iam convinced that what has thus been lost in rapidity of 
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growth bas been gained in soundness snd permanence of result, 
and it is this rigor of selection which has justified the Government 
in recognizing the University Degrces as » mark of social rank and 
official qualifications. It has every year been s pleasing of 
the University to acknowledge the munificence of its ben OTB. 
Those benefactors have been hitherto almost exclusively citizens of 
Bombay ; but I am glad to observe in your report the record of » 
scholarship founded by the Jam of Nowanaggar, a Kattiawar Chief.® 
This is I trust the precursor of other foundations of local acholar- 
ships which will perform for this University the same serMico as 
has boon rendered in earlier days to our English Universities by 
their local foundations. 


In now taking leave of the University of Bombay, it is a satis. 
faction to me to know that I leave behind me colleagnes who I be- 
lieve concur with me in the views I have endeavoured very inade- 
quately to express regarding the work of thia University, and the 
soundness of the foundstion which has been Jaid by yourself and 
your accomplished predocessors { Messrs, ©. J. Erskine and 
E. I. Howard, ) in your great office as Director of Public Instruction 
in this Presidency. + I feel assured that you will have every support 


* His Highness the Jam Shri Vibhaji of Nowanaggar being ‘desirous of 
encouraging English education in Kattiawar,” gave @ donstion of Re, 4,600 for 
the founding of a Scholawhip to be hold by a Native of Kattinwar ( who has 
paused the Matriculation Examination) for two years in an Institution recognised 
Iy the University, 

+ On the Slot of May 1855, the Board of Education delivered up their functions 
to Mr, Claudius James Erskine of the Bombay Civil Service, the first Director of 
Public Instruction, appointed in pursuance of the instructions contained in para: 20 
of the Hon'ble Court of Directors’ Despatch No. 46 dated 19th July 1864, Tn Auguat 
1856 Mr. Rrokine’s health gave way, and at Lord Kipbinstone’s request, Mr, Bdward 
Irvine Howard M. A., lato Vinerian Scholar, Lincoln's College, Oxford, and Barrister 
st-Jaw noted for bim. In February 1867 Mr. Brekine resigned, and Mr. Howard 
‘was confirmed in the Director's office, which he held upto 28ni Jane 1866, 

It in necemmary to record here the opinion which Sir Bartle Frere entertained 
reepecting the value of the services rendered by the Iste Mr. Howard, when he held 
‘the post of Director of Public Instructiom The following is an extract from hin 
‘Minute dated 8rd March 1867. 

“Thad hoped that I might have been able to have reviewed Mr, Howan’’s 
services in connection with Rivoation in this Presidency in detail proportioned te 
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in your good work from my successor, who will come among you 

with « name not undistinguished in one of our great store-houses of 

active thought and learning to which the freedom and the power of 

Englagg owe ao much.* It iss great gratification to me to know 
> 

the length of his tenure of office, and the importance of the services which I 

consider he rendered a# Director of Public Instraction. 

I bave in vain songht for such leisure as would admit of my doing this in the 
saunter I could have wished. I should be sorry to leave India without bearing my 
testimony, however briefly to the efficient norvioe Mr. Howard rendered in eradicating 
manch that was unsound, in establishing = high standard of scholamhip in 
all branches under his control, and in thus laying © good foundation for the 
wubsequent operations of ourselves and our successors for s long time to come, 

T beg alio to record my senso of the great intrinsic value of the series af books to 
the course of ednontion in this Presidency, and that the public service which 
Mr. Howard performed in producing the eeries is one only of the many permanent 
benefits which he has rendered to the cause of Education while he has been connected 
with the Department of Public Instruction in this Presidency,” 

After leaving the Educational Department, Mr, Howard practised axa Barrister- 
at-Law. On the 26th Anguat 1867, while he was returning to Bombay from Poona, 
‘whither he was engaged to conduct the prosecution of forgeries in connection with 
the Bank of Bombay, he met with a Railway accident at Lanowli, which resulted 
in his instantancous death. The public press, both European and Native, bore sincere 
temtimony to the eminent services he rendered to education during the ten year be 
waa Director of Public Instruction. 

At a Meeting of the Senate which was held on the 4th October 1867, 
‘the following Resolution on the death of the late Mr. BR, I, Howard, one of the 
original Fellows of this University, was adopted:— 

“The University desires to place on record an expression of ita great regret 
at the wntimely decease of a most accomplished scholar, whose opinion on all 
‘acndemioal questions was felt to be valuable, and who hes dene the University 
good service by constantly advocating the maintenance of » high standard for: 
Matriculation and Degree Bxaminations,”” 

Bir Alexander Grant, M.A,, LL.D, formerly Bellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
arrived in Bombay in 1860, as Professor of History and Political Roonomy in the 
Riphinatone College. When Dr. Harkness retired, he was appointed Principal, which 
post he held for three year, In June 1863, Hix Excellency Sir Bartle Frero ep- 
pointed him as successor to Mr. Howard. 

* The Right Hon'ble William Robert Seymour Vesey FitaCerald, D.C. [a 


(now Bir W. B.8. V. FitsGerald, @, 0, 81.) of Oriel College, Oxford, and late 
‘M. P. for Homham. 
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that you propose to perpetuate the memory of my tenure of office 
as your Chancellor. Few things will give me greater pleasure in 
other Innds than to know that I have contributed to carry out any 
grest work begun by one who was loved and lamented like Lord 
Elphinstone, a work which was foreseen and hoped for by his great 
bamesake and predecessor, and for your purpose in connecting my 
name with theirs Iheartily thank you. But whatever wo may attri- 
bute to individual ageney or may hope for from individual exertion, 
there is ever present to our minds in this and in every other great 
work in this country a prevailing sense of an over-ruling Power, in 
comparison with whose agency the mightiest works of man are 
dwarfed to insignificance. Philosophers tell us of the evidence 
which is afforded by the shores of some of the fairest regions of the 
earth that some great subterranean force is already at work grada- 
ally upheaving or submerging the whole continent. It has alwaya 
seemed to me that this afforded no unfitting image of our work in 
this country, We may terrace and adorn the hill sides, we may 
trim the vine slopes and plant the olive and orange ; but there is a 
Power which, though unseen and often unobserved by us, is ever 
working with a silent energy of which we can have no conception 
to raise or depress whole nations. That that grest Power may bless 
and prosper the great work that you have in band and make it 
fruitful in good results, of which we can have now no clear 
conception, is my fervent hope, and in that hope I now bid you, 
Sir, and this Convocation, farewell. 


Grant Biedical Eollege.* 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES. 


[ Bombay, 14th April 1863.] 


‘The annual Exhibition for the distribution of prizes and scholai 

thips to the students of the above Colloge took place under th 
presidency of His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere, K. C. B. 

Dr, John Peet the Principal having read the report, Hi 
Excellency said:— 

He was glad uftet the lapso of several years to visit the Co 
lege at tho annual distribution of prizes, and to find unequivoc 
signs of progresa in every respect since he saw it last. 

Referring to what was stated in the report relative to the dut 
of conferring Diplomas having been transferred to the Universit, 
Hin Exeelloncy pointed out that the position of the College a» 
branch of the University was a higher one than when as a Colles 
it exercised the University function of conferring degrees. 





™ The following account of the establishment of the Grant Medical College 
takon from the report of Dr, Chatles Morehead, the First Principal ;— 

“Bra Bowanz Gant, shortly after he entered upon the Government of Bombay 
the year 1885, directod hin attention to the expedienty of establishing a Nati 
‘Modiowl School at the Presidency, The subject was one in which be was dee) 
Interesteds but, for many reasons, it was necessary to enter upon ita investigati 
with much cautious deliberation ; and as a preliminary measure it seemed to be 
importance toe obarage amongst the Medical Officers of the Retablishmont 2 xpi: 
of scientific enquiry as 2 means calculated to clevate the character of their profesait 
‘and to qualify them for co-operation in this philanthropic desiga. 

Inflacnoed by these considerations, Bir Robert Grant took advantage of ev: 
opportunity of urging upon the Medical Officers with whom he was brought m 
immediately into communication, the benefits that might result from forming 
Boieutifio Medical Amociation in connection with the publio rervice. 
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The College had a large share in the work of making a Univer- . 
sity in Bombay possible, which was not the case when the College 
was founded. His Excellency dwelt on the evidence—apart from 
the number of Students—of the extent to which the principles of 
® sound medical education had been diffused among tho community 
at large. 


‘His Excellency instanced the growing desire of all respectable 
native families to live in roomy and airy houses, which he had the 
authority of a gentleman well acquainted with native opinion for 
saying was one of the main reasons why the wealthier native 
families were now inhabiting houses formerly built only for Euro- 
peans. This was in itself a remarkable sign of progress. He felt 
assured that » sound appreciation of the physical blessings of light, 
space, and pure air, must promote the physical, and through the 
physical, the moral improvemont of those who had formerly confined 
themselves to close and ill ventilated houses, and in this point of 
view—though we might suffer inconvenience,—we must rejoice at 
the change. 





In this manner the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay took its rise. 

Early in the year 1837, shortly after the Medical Society bad become fairly 
organized, the attention of ita Managing Committee was directed by the Government 
to the subject af Native Medical Education. 

The records relating to the abolition of former Medical School were com- 
municated, and the Committee was roqnested to submit its matured opinion on the 
expediency of instituting » more complete and comprehensive system of Medical 
instruction. 

At the same time series of queries were proposed by the Government to various 
Medical Officers af gxperiencs and to other functionaries in the several districts of 
the Presidency. his enquiry hed in view to elicit a true statement of the condition 
of Native Medical practice in the Provinces, and to ascertain by overy practicable 
meané whether there existed prejudices likely to operate as an obstacle to the 
introduction of » better system. 

‘The time was well fitted for these proceedings of Sir Robert Grant's Govern- 
ment, ‘The Bengal Medical College had been two years in operation, and by ite 
snccoms had triamphantly exposed the fallacy of the visionary opinions and imagined 
difficulties which but a few years before had led to the abolition of Medical Bdue 
cation at Bombay. 

2 
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In another way, the education afforded at that College had told 
in # remarkable manner, on the native community, The true princi- 
ples of sanatory science were now very generally diffused among 
educated natives; and sanatory reforms,which were utterly impossible 
owing to ignorance and prejudice a few years ago, were now believed 
perfectly feasible. In these respects, the Principal and Professors 
of the College well deserved the gratitude of Government and its 
subjects, They had assisted to make good Government more easy 
to carry on as well as more easily to bear. This, he trusted, would 
‘be some compensation for any temporary decrease in the number 
of educated native youths who looked to medicine as a profession, 
Indeed, considering the large demand for educated young men in 
sll professions, His Excollency wondered that the number who 
devoted themselves to the medical profession was so large. When 
the College was first opened, the Principal must recollect the medi- 
cal profession was literally the only career, except the Government 
service, open to the educated youths of the naiive community. We 
have now not only a vastly extended commerce, but Railways 
Telegraphs, and the Law, many other professions offer careers of 





‘The Committes of the Medical Society was enabled to report favorably, The 
enquiry instituted by the Government showed Native Medical practice throughout 
‘the Presidency to be in a most degraded state, and gave no encouragement to the 
iden that prejudice would be found to stand in the way of ita amelioration, 

With there data before him, Sir Robert Grant drew up a most able minute, in 
which the subject of the Medical Education of the Natives of this Presidency is 
fully discnssed, and in which those principles are Inid down and plans of instruction 
proposed which form the groundwork of the s) stem at present pursued in the School 
which has been honored with the name of thia distinguished Statesman, 

‘The minute which thus advocated the estabbehment of » Medical School in 
Bowbay, and proposed the means by which it was to be effected, was tranmitted, 
to Calcutta about the middie of the year 1838. It was approved by Lord Auck- 
Iand’s Governr ent, but before this intelligence had reached Bombay, Sir Robart 
Grunt wae no mora, [ Ilo died at Dapooree, near Poona, on the 9th July 1888, } 

‘The burst of grief throughout thie Presidency, and indeed the whole of Jinda- 
stan, at the tidingn of his death, is auch as was perhaps scarcely ever equalled. Few, 
very few, Governora have iallen in India itself; and the purity of his administration, 
‘the aplendour of his talents, the vast amount of good he had achieved, the excellency 
of his private character, the sincerity and dignity of his piety, the very overstrained 
efforta under which he sank, broke upon every mind.’ 
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profit and distinction. Such being the case, it was a matter for 
congratulation that there was no serious falling off, either in the 
numbers, or in the station of life of the medical students. His 
Excelleney felt assured that when the present demand in other 
professions was somewhat decreased, educated young men of the 
upper classes of native aociety would regard the medical profession, 
as it waa regarded among ourselves,—as among the most honorable 
of the learned and liberal professions. 


His Excetiencr expressed his extremo gratification at the 
marked success of the Vernacular class, which he promised to 
communicate to Sir George Clerk with whom the suggestion had 
originated, and who had taken a lively interest in the subject. He 
promised to enquire regarding the delay in the preparation of the 
text-books, and referring to the instances of liberality of native 
gentlemen, acknowledged in the report, His Excellency stated, he 
had reason to believe that that day,—the 4th anniversary of the 
death of Sir Jamestji Jejeebhoy who had founded the noble 
hospital adjoining,—would be signalized by further acts of liberality 
from the same family. His Excellency concluded by setting before 
the students, the example of Sir Jamsetji, and still more particularly 
of Sir Robert Grant, as deserving of their attentive study and 
imitation. 


A public meeting wae held in the Town Hall st Bombay, on the 28th July 1888, 
‘at which the following Resolutions were passed, 

I, “That this Méeting, deeply sensible of the greatness of the lose which this 
Prosidenoy hes austained in the lamented death of Sir Robert Grant, @. 0, H., ite 
Inte distinguished Governor, and sctunted by the admiration of bin rare endow. 
mente, nd veneration for his excellent character and exalted Christian virtues, and 
moved by gratitude for the numerous acts of his public administration, calculated 
to advance the improvement of the country and the welfare of sll classes of itv in- 
‘habitants, and anxious to hold up bis example to the world, considers it a public 
duty to adopt meosures for preserving his memory in this place.”” 

U1,“ That » snbscription be immediately opened for the formation of a fund to 
be devoted to the public eommemoration of Sir Robert Grant.” 


Grnnt Metlient College, 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES. 


[ Bombay, 14 th April 1864. ] 


‘The annual Exhibition for the distribution of prizes and scholar- 
ships to the students of the above College took place under the 
presidency of His Excelloney Sir H. B, E. Frere, K. C. B, 

Dr, John Poet the Principal having read the report, His 
Excutrency said:— 

‘He was glad to be ablo to congratulate Dr. Pest and hia follow- 
labourers on the continued success which had attended the institution 
under their charge, and he referred to several points mentioned in the 





Til,‘ That while it is the duty ef all classes of the community to express 
their respect for the departed by uniting in the proposed subscription, it is pecnliar« 
ly incumbent on those to come forward who are able to appreciate the many 
public measures which he either originated or carried into effect for improving tha 
agricultural resources of the country, facilitating the communication with Rurope, 
‘and alao between the towna and provinces of the Presidency, and improving its com~ 
merce and general prosperity.’” 

1V, That there is a peculiar propriety in commemorating Six Robert Grant in 
connection with the cause of the education of the Natives, of which he was the 
oulightoned friend, the eloquent advocate, and the libers? patron and supporter,” 

YV. “That on condition that the Medicst College, so ably planned and so zealously 
alvooated by Sir Robert Grant, be established and bear his name, the fund be ap- 
plied under the direction of a Committee to be nominated by this Meeting, to the 
erection of a “uttable building for that Seminary, or the foundatien of Scholarships 
to be conferred aftor public competition on its most deserting pupils ; and that in 
‘the event of the Medical College not being ostablished as expected, the fund shall be 
applied in auch manner as may be agreed upon by the contributors.” 

‘The Hon'ble Court of Directora sanctioned the plan of s Medical School as proponed 
‘by Sir Robert Grant, and authorised its being designated “‘ Tan Gnanx Mentoan, 
‘Conuzos.” 

‘The fund subserihed amounted to Rs. 44,800. The Hon'ble Court of Directors 
contributed an cqual sum to defray the cont of the Colloge Building. 
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report as justifying his belief that the institution had passed the 
lowest point of the ebb and might now look forward to one of those 
flood-tides of prosperity which were always observable in the history 
of such institutions. His Excellency instanced the increase in the 
number of candidates for admission into the English or higher 
department, and the successful competition forthe scholarships, as 
among the favourable changes observable since last year. He also 
referred to the number of graduates engaged in private practice and 
superintending those dispensaries in the city which so much to the 
credit of the native gentlemen who supported them, were doing so 
Jarge an amount of good in the island, His Excellency expressed 
a hope that several of these institutions would become the 
nuclei of future hospitals, and be from time to time enlarged 
by the beneficence of the native community as had been done, in 
the noble Jamsetji Hospital adjoining the College. No single 
hospital, however extensive and well-endowed, could suffice for 
the wants ofa population like that of Bombay, and His Excel- 
leney hoped that before long each separate division of the island 
would have its own hospital aftor the examplo of the great cities 
of Europe and America. With rogard to the delay in carrying 
out the benevolent intontion of Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy in the 





‘The foundation stone of this edifice was Inid onthe 30th March 1848 by the 
respected Metropolitan of British India, and was opened on the Srd November 1845, 
Tt bears the following inscription ;— 

In the year of our Lord 1846, 
In the Reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty Quusx Vievomra 
‘Under the Government of 
‘The Bight Honourable Bir George Arthur, Bart, K. 0. B. 
This building was erected at the joint expense of the 
‘Hoxovranue Rast Ixvia Company Axp oy Tax Prrexvs or Ta Late 
‘Sum Roent Guans, GC. H., Govsnnon or Tam Paxswvexcr. 
For the purpose of an Institution designated 
‘Tae Gaaxt Mevroat, Couuton 
And designed to impart through scientific system 
‘The Buwuprts 0” Manica Issr2uction 
Yo the Narrvzs or Wastzax Ixots,” 

«afq render more complete the history of the Grant MEDICAL COLLEGE, it is neous 

wary to oxplain the origin of its School of Practice, the Jansen Jusunanior Hosrtean, 


additions to the hospital, His Excellency promised enquiry, but 
added that, considering the difficulties which at present beset all 
building operations in Bombay, he could not but regard the progress 
made in the Hon’ble Rastamji Jametji’s Leper-ward, and in Mr. 
Cowasji Jehanghier's Eyc-hospital, as affording solid ground for con- 
gratulation. Referring to the vernacular class, His Excellency con- 
curred with Dr. Peet in regarding it ss an epoch in the history of the 
College, and said it would give him great pleasure to communicate 
to Sir George Clerk the undoubted success of this experiment, which 
had originated under his Government, and in which he had taken 
the liveliost interest. His Excollency then referred to the remarka 
in the report on the position of the medical profession in Bombay, 
and ssid that, while entirely agreoing with Dr. Peet that the position 
of such 4 profossion must mainly depend upon the members of the 
profession themselves, we should bear in mind that it would be im- 
possible for them to achieve the position we would wish to see them 
occupy unless the society in which they laboured were itself enlight- 
ened sufficiently to appreciate their labours. In every civilised 
country we find the highly educated medical practitioner occupying 
aposition which is not more due to his learning and science than 
to his qualifications to fill the post of a confidential and trusted 
friend in evory family to which he is admitted as a practitioner, and 





In the plan of a Medical School proposed hy Sir Robert Grant, it waa contem- 
plated that the Native Genera} Hospital of Bombay, in an improved state, would 
afford the meaus of clinical instruction. 

Karly in the yoar 1888, Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy offercd to pay into the Govern- 
ment ‘I'renaury the sum of one Iakh of Rupees, provided the Government would 
contribute an equal sum, and grant interest at the rate of 6 per cent on both contribu 
tions, The annual income thus revulting to be expended on an Hoepital established 
for the relief of the sick Native poor of all denominations. This most liberal proposal 
was submitted to tbg Government shortly before the transmission of Bir Robert 
Grant's minute to Calcutta, and was noticed in « postscript to the minute ax cal- 
culated to facilitate the arrangements for the Medical School, 

Tho Hon'ble Court of Directors acceded to the wishes of Sir Jamset{i Jejeebhoy, 
and the Committees which were constituted to arrange the preliminary details of 
the Grant Madical College were also required to consider thoea of the proposed hospi- 
tal, and to point out the most advantageous manner of connecting the two Lustitu- 
tions, 
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there was no feature connected with native society in Bombay which 
gave him greater confidence in its solid progress in enlightenment 
and intelligence than the fact that medical men, trained as the best 
and most distinguished pupils of that institution had been, were 
appreciated and trusted in the native community in the same 
manner as the medical practitioners who enjoy the respect and 
confidence of the most enlightened classes of civilised Europe, 
This fact would no doubt in time operate as in Europe to draw reoruita 
tothe ranks of an honoured profession, by helping to establish the 
character of that profession as one into which any family, however 
high in social position, might be proud to sea its ons enter. But 
with regard to official rank and honors His Excellency would assure 
the Principal that his suggestions would have the most careful attention 
of Government. In this respect it was necessary that Government 
should not go in advance of what the profession was able to 





Asa result of these deliberations it was finally determined to build the Hospital 

in the close proximity of the Medical College, to devignate it the Jamsetji Jojeebhoy 
Hospitel ; to construct it for the necommodation of 300 sick, just regard being paid 
to prejudices of caste ; toclose the Native General Hospital on the opening of the new 
Institution ; to conatitute the Professors of the Medical College the Medical Ofticers 
of the Hospital ; to place it under the control of the Superintending Surgeon and 
the Medical Board, subject to the scrutiny of nn Hoxorary Boar of three managera 
of whom Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy or hie representative was to be one, the other two 
being nominated Ly Government. 

‘The Foundation Stone of the Hospital Building waa laid on the 3rd January 
1848, with masonic honors, by R. W. the Provincial Grand Master of Western 
India, Dr. James Burnes, K. H. 

In the Reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
* VICTORIA, 
And under the Government of 
Rowan Loup Euvesporvrox—Governor General of India ; 
Gnonax Manquis of Twrappaxx, x. 7,—being Governor of Madras ; 
ax 
‘Tun Horonasiz Sra Gaonox Anruve, Bans, x. 0. .—Governor of Bombay, 
‘The Foundation Stone of 
THE JAMSETJI JEJERBHOY HOSPITAL 
‘Was [aid with Masonic honors, in the presence of 
Sia Jauserat Jesnemuor, 
The Founder, and of 
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vindicate for iteelf. It would have been useless for Government to 
have given artificial rank to men of any profession unless Government 
‘were assured that they would by their conduct justify the precedence 
given them. Jt was a subject of sincere congratulation that the 
graduates of the Grant College had shown themselves fully worthy 
of any such honor as Government could bestow, and Dr. Peet might 
rest assured that the subject should have carly attention. His Excel- 
lency also adverted to what was stated in the report relative to the 
degree in which European medical science could be said to have 
taken root in Bombay nnd the Mofussil; and, while fully agreeing with 
the Principal in his estimate of the success achieved in Bombay itself, 
His Excelloncy said he could not concur with Dr. Peet in thinking 
that there was any less ground for satisfaction with the progress made 
in the Mofusail; he felt ussured that the difference was simply owing 
to the natural absorption of the very limited supply of qualified 
practitioners owing to the superior attraction of a great capital like 
Bombay. It was the same in England. London could produce no more 





‘Drs Exominycy me Govzexor, 
BY JAMES BUBNES, &. 1, 
Provincial Grand Master of Western India; 
Assisted by 
‘The Hon. Gco. W. Anderson, Prov. P. P. G. M. 
P. W. LeGeyt, Esq., D, P. GM. 
Lestock R. Reid Beq., P. @. 8. W. 
Licutonant-Colonel Neill Campbell, P. G. J, W. 
Captain W, Goodfellow, the Architect, 
And a numerous Convocation of the Craft, 
On Tuesday, the Srd day of January, in the year of the Cliistian Era, 1848, 
And of Masonry 6843, 


THIS RDIFICE 
‘Was erected as 0 testimony of devoted loyalty to 
uk YOUNG QUEEN OF THR BRITISH ISLRS, 
And of unmingled respect for the juat nnd paternal 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN INDIA, 
Alao, in affectionate and patriotic aclicitude for the welfare of the poor classes of 
ail races among his countrymau, the British Subjects of Bombay, 
RY SIR JAMSETI JEJERBHOY, Kwicar. 
The first Native of India honoured with British Knighthood, 
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practitioners than London itself required, and the provinces were 
supplied mainly from among the pupils who themselves belonged 
to the provinces. His Excellency believed it would be the same 
in this country, and that the Mofussil could never be adequately 
supplied till better communication with the provinces and better, 
means of education in the provinces enabled the educated youth 
of our great provincial towns to come up to be trained in Bombay, 
whence many of them would return to practice in their own native 
districts. His Excellency then referred to Dr. Peet's approaching 
departure, and said that he felt assured that Dr. Peet would here- 
after look back upon his career in India with well-grounded satisfac- 
tion, as one consistent and successful exertion for the good of the 
country, and he would be able to assure Dr. Morehead and Dr, John 
McLennan that the work which they had so well begun was prosper 
ing beyond their most sanguine expectations. His Excellency refer- 
rad.to the time when the College was first founded under the Govern- 

of Sir George Arthur, and when, as Dr. Peet would recollect, 


‘Who thus hoped to perform a pleasing duty 
Towards bis government, his country, and bis people : 
And, in solemn remembrance of bleanings bestowed, to present this, 
His offering of religious gratitude, to 
ALMIGHTY GOD, 
Father in Heaven—ot the Christian—the Hindu—the Mahomedan—and 
the Parsi, With bumble, earnest prayer, for bis continued caro and blessing 
Upon his children—hie family—hia tribe—and his country.” 

“The Hospital was opened for the recepticn of tle sick in the month of May 1845, 
when the Nutive General Hospital was cloved, and its inmates transferred to the 
new building, 

The Medical Collége has also the advantage of possessing endowments for the 
roward and encouragement of desorving students. These are the Farish, Carnac, 
and Anderson ucholarship Funds, the Sir Jamsetji Jejecbhoy Medical Book Fund, 
and the Sir Jamsetfi Jejecbhoy Medical Prize Fund. The scholarship funds were 
subscribed by the friends of the Hon'ble Mz Farish, in conformity with » resolution 
passed at @ public meeting held on the 18th February 1841 ; by those of Sir James 
Carnac, at meeting held on the 22nd April 1841; by those of the Hon’Lie 
Sir George William Anderton, at » meoting held on the 16th February 1844. 

The following are the Resolutions which were passed at thos reepective 
Meeting :— * 

L “Resolved, that a Scholarship designated after Mr Farish be formed in 

28 
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there was much said of the foundation of the institution being laid 
on s scale so much beyond what the euperstructure could ever justify. 
Dr. Peet would now be able to assure those who were then hia 
fellow-labourers that the College and the institutions attached to it 
had far outgrown the proportions originally designed for them, and 
required constant enlargement. His Excellency observed that the 
institution owed to Dr, Peet not only a lifetime spent in the 
successful teaching of medical science, but a bright example of all 
that placed the medical service so high on the list of liberal and 
honorable professions. His Excellency thanked him in the name of 
Government for the judicious advice and independent spirit which 
had characterised Dr. Peet’s conduct in all his relations with the 
Government, and he begged him to carry with him the assuran 
that the Goverument of Bombay would continue to regard th. 
inatitution and all connected with it with the ame interest whic 
had ever been evinced in it hy the great men who had gone be? 
ua 


‘the Grant Medical College.” [ Phe total smouut subscribed for the Farish Scholar 
Fund being Re, 7,960,) 

Thin Rosotation, was proposed to the meeting by Mr Jobm Pollard Willoug! 
©, 8, in the fotlowins: words. — 

Jam of opinion, that we could not Lave sclocted any mode more appropria 
more congenial to the feclings of Lim wom we disizu (uv honer, then the one 
about to propose, that Mr Farish’s nine chall be for cxer aseocinted with an I 
dation which fu to he devotcd to the advaneoment of Medical knowledge and scie 
and to the relief of suffering humanity, and raind by the joint munificence of thin 
commaunity and of the Hou'ble Court of Directors, to perpetuste the memory and 
virtuae of a kindyed spirit, the mach lumunted, the late Sir Robert Grant.” 

Th, “Resolved, that thesum of Rx 10,000 be set apart for the foundation 
of sSchclunhip in the Graut Medical College, to bedenominated the Carnac 
Scholarship, asan appropriate record of ihe interest Sir James RB. Carnac bas 
taken inthe e-feblishment of that Institotion, and the zealous support be bas 
afforded it both in England and in India ftom its Gret submission to the aotice 
and patronage of the Hon'ble the Court of Directors to the present time.”” 

LIL, ‘* That the funds realized by the public subscription ( Bs. 10,700 ) for m 
testimonial to the Hon'bie Sir George Anderson, be appropriated in bis name to 
much Scholarebips and Prizes as the Governors of that Iustitation may deem beat 
adapted for the promotion of Medical Seience.” 














Free General Assembly's Institution,® 


[ Bombay. 19th February 1806. } 


Tse annual meeting for the distribution of prizes to the 
atudents of the above Institution took place under the presidency 
of His Excellency Sir H. B. E, Frere, K.C.B., GC. 8.1 

Prizes haying been distributed to tho successful pupils and 
scholars, lis Excellency complimented Dr. John Wilson upon 
the evidences that were before him, that the Institution had 
grown in usefulness since His Excelleucy had the pleasure 
‘any years ago, of being present at one of the aunual meetings 
held at the institution. He expressed the gratification which Lady 
Frere and himeelf felt at what they had seen and heard that evening, 
Anpecial debt of gratitude was duo,in His Excellency’s opinion 
to Dr. Wilson aud his colleagues for their labors in a system 
of education which, Dr. Wilson would very well understand, the 
Government in this country could not undertake. It wae a field in 
which he and his colleagues had worked for many yoars with bene- 
ficial results; and it was after all a glory to which they might pro- 
perly Iay a claim as the toachers and instructors of youth. His 
Excellency concluded with wishing prosperity to the Free General 
Assembly's Institution. 

The Revd Dr. John Wilson, on behalf of himeclf and colleagues, tendered 
thanks to His Excellency for his kind wishes, and for the interest he had 
shown in the success and progress of the institution. He (Dr. Wilson) could 
conscientiously say, that after laboring in this country for thirty-seven 





* This Institution arose out of an English School for Native youths founded by 
the Rev. Dr, John Wilson in 1882, and originally dependent on local contributions. 
16 was afterwards recognised in 1835 by the Church of Scotland, and in 1849 by the 
Free Ohureh of Scotland, from which body it receives the greater part of ita funds, 
Te is recognized hy the University of Bombsy sines 1861. Foran account of the 
endowmenta connected with this Institution, ride Bombsy University Cslendar 
for 1869-70, page, 200. 
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years, he felt that Indis was dearer to him than ever before; that, even at 
his advanced age, he had no wish to bid her adieu ; but that he intended to 
Inbour in promoting her welfare as long as it pleased the Almighty to spare 
him the energy for the task. 


Sree Church Mission Schools, Poona, 


[ Poona, 3rd July 1862. j 


An examination of the English and Vernacular schools belong- 
ing to the Free Church Mission was held under the presidency 
of His Excellency Sir H. B. E Frere, K. C. B. 

After the Report was read by Dr. Murray Mitchell, 
His Excollency said:— 

Tt was quite true that he had had the pleasure of visiting the 
school more than five and twenty years ago, while it was under 
the care of his friend Mr. James Mitchell, whom he was glad to see 
able to resume his labors. Great changeshad taken place in that time. 
The school had at that time contained some fifty or sixty pupils; 
now there were five hundred. Then they had but one or two good. 
English scholars ; now they counted them by dozens, Then, ti yf, 
had the greatest difficulty in persuading natives of any but tue 
jower classes to attend it; now, they educate Brahmans, and the 
aons of the respectable classes of native society by hundreds. This 
alone he thought a matter of congratulation. No one could have 
lived in this ,ountry and become acquainted in any degree with 
its inhabitants, without forming a high opinion of the intellectual 
powers of the Brahmans of the Deccan ; and it was most desirable 
that those powers should be cultivated by European instruction. 
The influence of education in missionary schools was in 
‘His Excellency’s opinion of the dest kind, and in some important 
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respects superior to that which government schools afforded. They 
took in a wider rango of study ; and instruction in those subjects 
which we Englishmen were most solicitous to teach our children 
from their earliest years, as being of all others the most important 
and mowentous—was carefully given them. He was convinced that 
they had found the right principle of edueation—that it should be 
carried on according to the views of parents and pastors, the State 
interfering as little ag possible. Tho result was also a better dis- 
position and moral character than the government schools gener- 
ally turned out. There was but too much truth in the statement 
often made that the pupils of government colleges were rather 
presumptuous and conceited. He remombered hearing the relative 
merits of the two syatems of education discuased ehortly before he 
Jeft Calcutta. It was acknowledged that the government scholars 
had brought their studies in come branches of science to greater 
perfection than those trained in the missionary colleges at Calcutta. 
But » gentleman at the head of an imporiant public department 
had expressed an opinion that whenever he bad clerk who was 
more than usually attentive to his duties, and respectful in his 
manner, he was sure to find, somehow or other, that he came from 
“Duff's school”, 


‘The Rev. James Mitchell thanked His Excellency the Governor for his 
kindness in attending the examination, 


Six Jaurset}i Hejeebhoy School of Art.” 


[ Bombay, 12th May 1862. ] 


The First Exhibition of the ahove School took place under 
the presidency of Hix Excellency Sir II. B. E. Frere, K. C. B. 


After the Report was real hy Mr. G. W. Terry, the Superin- 
tendent, His Excellency said: — 

Tie regretted that his recent arrival in Bombay had prevented 
his personally cxamining the Schoul of Art ; but what the company 
saw around them of the works of the pupils, and ihe facta stated 
in Mr. Terry's report, were suflicicnt 1o show that the intentions 
of tho liberal and benevolout Founder of the Institute have been 
well carried out by his family sud the managing committee. Tis 
¥Execllency had lately had au opportunity of visiting similar institu- 
tions at Caleutta and Madras, and while he must frankly tell them 
that they had stills great deal to do to overtake the Institution 
founded by Dr. Hunter at Madras he thought the results of » 
comparison with tho School of Arts at Calcutta would afford Mr, 
Terry some consolation and give the managing committee good 
reagon to be satisfied with tho exertions of Mr. Terry and his 
pupils. All that could be expected from the liberal founder had 
been done by Sir Jamsctji Jejeebhoy, whose intentions had been 
#0 well carried out by the members of his family; but something 





* Opened om the Sth, September 1857. This School, wan a fow years 
ago nothing more than » Drawing School, but Intely numerous changes bave 
been made in ite orgauization. In 1864, the Hon'ble Mr. Rastamji Jamsetji 
‘Jejecbhoy supplied the fonds for a scheme of art instraction drawn up by the Inte 
‘Mr. Howard, aud approved by the Committee of the Art school, who undertook to 
superintend ita execution. The plan was, to bring artiste from Bnglond skilled in 
various trades, an metal decoration, pottery and the like, snd to establish them 
with native apprentices and pupils in Bombay. Vide Report on Publie Instruction 
in the Bombay Presidency for 1867-68 nages 51 and 52. 
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more than this was required to form a good School of Art. Fitst 
t was necessary that tho artistic teaching should be really 

ficient. Mr. Terry's report showed what was still needed in this 
respect to provide a qualificd staff’ of teachers; and His Excelloney 
could only say that, as far ny depended on Government, any aid 
would be afforded which the Director of Public Instruction could 
recommend. The secoud requisite was a willing and apt body of 
pupils. As regarded aptitude, it was only necewsary to look around 
at the remains of ancient art or even at the apecimens of modern 
native art in stone or wood carving, and in various manufacture 
in metal and enamel, in file and textile fubrics, to see how great 
a taste and natural aptitude the natives have asa body for many 
branches of ornamental Art. His Excellency did not think that 
any one who had studicd the subject, could doubt that there was a 
natural capacity in the native mind to avail itself of any amount 
of teaching which might bo offered to it in matters of art ; but the 
number who could avail themselves of such an opportunity of 
learning, as this school afforded, must of ueecsrity be regulated 
by the demand which they might find to exist for their labours, 
after thoy had been trained and educated. The pupils could not 
be expected to come to tako lessons as a mere matter of pleasure 
or accomplishment, they came in the hope of learning to be artists, 
who could gain their bread by hard labour at their art, and the 
number of candidates for instruction must thercfore depend on 
the amount of remuneration which they could look forward to 
receive for their labours. The question therefore rsclved itself 
into this—What prospect had there pupils of finding employment 
after they had fiuished their course of instruction ? In this respect 
His Excellency saw much ground for encouragement in Bombay. 
If we look atthe history of art in modern Europe, in Geneva, 
Florence, in Venice, in Holland, and in ovr own ceuntry, we find 
that next to the ecclesiastical bodies, the best patrous of art were 
tho wealthy merchants and men of commerce ; and looking to what 
they had already done in Bombay, he could not but hope that the 
merchants of Bombay would do their duty as patrons of local art. 
They had been hitherto content to depend almost exclusively upon 
foreign countries for works of art, but His Excellency hopeds time 
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was coming when we should find the native merchants of Bombay 
extending a discriminating patronage to artists instructed at that 
Institution, and affording the best guarantee for the growth of a 
achool of genuine native art. 


Six Jamsetji Jejeebhoy Parsi Benevolent 


[ Bombay, 31st March 1863.) 


The annual distribution of prizes to the scholars attending the 
above Institution took place under the presidency of His Excellency 
Sir H. B. E. Frere, K. C. B. 

After the report was read by Mr. James Burgess the Principal, 
His Excellency said ;— 

He could not help expressing the very great pleasure he had ex- 
perienced in being present on such an occasion as this, and witnessing 
the marked progress the Institution was evidently making. He 
remembered visiting these schools some ten years since, with their 
distinguished founder, his revered friend, the Jate Sir Jamserfi 
Jejecbhoy, and he was happy to find how much they had prospered 





* The origin of this ustitution is thus explained by the Hon'ble B. II. Bilin, 
who presided at the annual exhibition which took place on the 8th, March 1869: — 

"\{ suppose there is no one here present who is not aware that these achools owo 
their origin t the munificence of the late Sir Jameetji, but it may not be in the 
recollection of all under what circumstances the gift was made. These circumstances 
are ao noteworthy that I may be pardoned for bringing them to your recollection. It 
ia now twenty-seven years since, on the occasion of the Inte Sir Jamactji Jejocbhoy's 
being knighted, a nomber of his fellow-citizons in Bombay resolved to present him 
with s testimonial of their esteem, regard and admiration. The amount of money 
which was subscribed, Rs. 15,000, was a large one to be contributed in honour of 
‘euy private individual, but it wan a very mmall one for the purposes which the 
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and advanced since that time. He considered that very great credit 
indeed was due to the gentlemen entrusted with the management. 
of it. From the examinations that had just been held it was sleo 
evident that the Principal and his assistants discharged their duties 
with oonscientious honesty. He desired Sir Jamsetji to receive the 
assurance of the gratification be felt and the interest he took in 
this noble work. Mr. Burgess, in his report, His Excellency said, 
had complained of the want of room, both in school and outside 
the school; tut now when the Fort gates were being removed and 
when scholars would be able to pass out and in without danger of 
being run over, he hoped some relief would be obtained, and much 
advantage received from the opportunity of enjoying recreation and 
exercise on the Esplanade. He regarded schools of this kind for the 
middle and lower classes with peculiar interest. It was from these 
classes that the muscular minds of a people arose—the class represented. 
by our English Stephensons and Arkwrights. He egreed too, with 
Dr. Wilson, in expressing the hope that this Institution and others 
of similer character, may toe certnin extent be feeders of our 
University. He alluded to another very pleasing feature in the 
Tastitution—the Girls’ Schools, from the future of which he augured 
the greatest advantages to the rising generation. 

His Excellency begged that the President would convey to the 
Dowager Lady Jamsetji, the sentiments he had expressed of the 
great gratification he experienced on this very interesting occasion. 
subscribers had in view, for they proposed to found schools, and feed and cloths the 
children of the poor and indigent of the Parsi community of Bombay. I need handly 
my that this sum wonld not have been sufficient to necure results such as we 200 
here to-day. But’ in acknowledging the address which was presented to him, 
Bir Jamsctji made a reply which I believe is without a parallel in the history of 
testimoniats and addressee, for he did act in the weal terms acknowledge with thauks 
‘the honour which had.been done him, but be mid: ‘Gentlemen, I beg in return for 
the howonr you have depo me to devote three lakhs for the purposes which you have 
mentioned.’ It was to the gift accompanying this reply, munificently sided by gifts 
from the Dowager Lady Avabsi and supplemented by the Panchayet, that we owe 
‘the ooteblishment af thee most successful schools, and many other charities in this 
and other parts of the presidency of Bombay.” 





Sit Janrsei}i Pejechhoy Parsi Benevolent 


[ Bombay, 31 sf March 1865. ] 


The annual distribution of prizes to the scholars attending 
the above Institution took place under the presidency of 
WierExcellency Sir 11. 8. E. Frere, K. 0. B, 

After tho report was real by Mr. James Burgess the 
Principal, His Excellency said ;— 

Sir Jamsetji Jejecbhoy and Gentlemen,—I beg to express 
to you the satisfaction with which I have heard of the great 
progrers, which this Institution has made during the past year, 
With regard to the new building io which Mr. Burgess has alluded 
in the report, T think that a very great step has been made in 
removing the school from the small. building in the Fort, and the 
very confined premises, in which I saw you last year. That of itself 
is a great step, but I hope it is only preliminary to obtaining a 
more suitable building—one which is especially adapted for the 
purposes of schools—in the place, which has becn made available for 
it upon the Esplanade. I feel satisfied, from tho manner in which 
the echools of this Institution are being managed, that the gentle- 
mon of the Pauchayet will not allow any time to be lost in come 
pleting the building as svon as they get possession of the ground, 
and I trugt that, thet time will not be long distant. Mr. Burgess 
has stated that the want of a suitable play-grourid is much felt. I 
remember last year, that I noticed that it was dlmost impossible in 
as crowded city like this, to obtain a piece of ground, which was 
available for that purpose for the children of even a single school, 
but I trust that something will soon be done to obtain one; and if 
more epace is wanted, that they will obtain it in the open area 
of the Esplanade—an area which I hope, will never be built over 
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eo completely, as to take up all the space for the recreation of 
the people of Bombay. The bodily exercise of all is a sub- 
ject which, I am glad to see, is occupying the attention of the 
gentlomen of the Panchayct as well as of the boys, who are disposed 
to take a still more kindly interest in the matter. From time to 
time I seo very marked evidences of this in the whole Parsi com- 
muuity, and the example thus set is one which I trust will not bo 
long in being followed by the Hindoos, who, I may say, in this 
respect, are a little behind their Parsi brethren. I hope this will 
not always be the case: because, however acutely intellectual they 
may be, they cannot win in the long race unless they add to it the 
phyaienl muscle which their Parsi brethreu possess; but I hope 
it will not be long ere they sco that if you would havea thoroughly 
sound mind, you must put it into as sounds body as you can. 
There are mony other points in the report to which I should like 
to allude, as they eame before me for the first time, but at prevent 
Tam not propared to discuss them. Somo of them relate to the 
Gorornmental Department, and I will pay attention to seo that 
thepough justice is done to this Institution. I congratulate the 
geftlemon of the Panchayct upon having come out into public on 
this great occasion, and I trust they will not be induced to go back 
to their old quarters until they got a hall ax large as this, and that 
next year and in all future years they will take a hint from the 
numbers present, who could not have assembled in the school-roon 
where we met last year. They must remember that we look upon 
the schools of this Institution as the great schools of the Parsi 
community, not, only from the very striking cireumstanco that 
their pupils have been able to matriculate at the University, but 
also in the very general interest taken by the community in the 
subject of education. This has been shown by the willingness of 
those who formerly looked to others for charitable education, but 
who are now willing to pay according to their means for the excel. 
lent education they receive at these schools. When I was last at 
Guzerat I noted one thing which I regarded as extremely hopeful 
it was that wherever a gentleman of the Panchayet went, he made 
it his business to visit all the schools and see if he could not make 
them better and larger. This was especially the case with the Honoyr- 
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ble Mr. Rastamji, who would have been here if his health had 
permitted ;—he never went to the old haunta of hs race without 
visiting the schools. Another point is the education that ought to 
be given to the children in their own Vernacular. This is a laudable 
feature in the Institution, and it strikes me that the gentlemen of 
the Panchayet will not allow it much longer to be said that the 
Parsi natives are behind the Guzerat youth in the knowledge of 
their own vernacular. This has been said; but I may confess, from 
what I have acen, that it will not be so much longer, for this study 
will not only give them a better knowledge of their own country, 
‘but also a better knowledge of other things. I will not detain you 
longer ; but in future years I hope all classes of the community will 
reapond to any invitation you may send them on such an occasion, 
a8 you did this for the first time, and I trust that the members of 
the community will be here to see what the Parsi gentlemen of 
Bombay are doing for the education of their children. 


Bir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy then said:— On behalf of the managers of 
this Institution, 1 beg to exprese our warmest thanks to Your 
Excellency for your kindness in presiding on the present occasion. Your 
Excellency has always displayed a lively appreciation of the progress of 
native education, and this important Institution hes invariably commanded 
‘a large share of your sympathy and interest, Permit me to convey our 
acknowledgments of your kindness in honoring us with your presence here 
this evening. 


Six Jamsetji Hejecbhoy Parsi Benevolent 


[ Bombay, 20h March 1868. ] 


The annual distribution of prizes to the scholars attending 
the above Institution took place under the presidency of 
Hia Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere, K, C. B., G, C. 8.1. 

After the report was read by Mr. James Scorgie the Acting 
Principal, His Excellency said:-— 

He wished to express to Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy and the 
gentlemen of the Panchayet his sincere thanke on behalf of 
himself, Lady Frere and the company present, for the very 
great pleasure they had felt in what they bad just witnessed, 
and also for the many benefits derived by the children from the 
schools. He trusted also to have an early opportunity of expressing 
his thanks to Lady Avabsi for the interest she took in the pro- 
gress of the institution. He had not had time to study the report, 
but there were many facta stated in it which would prove that this 
institution had taken @ deep root among the most valuable educa- 
tional institutions on this side of India. He trusted that it would 
not be long gone, but that similar institutions would be provided 
for other sections of the community, #0 that the middle classes of 
India might enjoy the same educational advantages as the middle 
classes in England, for he need not remind them that it was to 
institutions of this kind the great middle classes of England during 
nearly two centuries had owed the greater part of the education 
they received. In the Panchayet, which had charge of these schools 
there waa the great element of conservative strength which was 
afforded by a trast—such a trust as had kept the great free schools 
of England in existence during #0 many centuries. He hoped that 
those gentlemen, from among the Parsi community who risited 
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England would study the institutions of a similar character to this, 
with a view to prevent its falling into either of two great dangers 
which beset such institutions. The first of these dangers was that 
of carrying the system of education in advance of the necessities of 
the class for whom the institution was intended by its founders, and 
consequently making the schools, instead of being a benefit to those 
who needed the means of education, an establishment for the bene- 
fit of those who could afford to pay for an education. He did not 
however think there was much danger of this, while they had such 
gentlemen at the head of the affairs of the Institution as those 
composing the Panchayet, and from what he knew of the Parsi 
community he believed that while its members were willing to 
receive an education from an institution of this kind when they 
‘were unable to pay for it elaewhere, yet as soonas they found 
thomselvos able to pay for it they would do go, and uot take up the 
places of those who wero less fortunate than themselres and in 
need of the benefits of the Institution. The second danger was, that 
on the other hand of not keeping up tho system of education to the 
requirements of the age by adhering too closely to the intentions 
efthe original founders. In this very city and in their own time 
thore had been vory striking evidence of how this might happen. 
Ho need not tell the genilomen of the Panchayet that such an 
education as they had given to the boys who had that evening dis- 
played their talents to the meeting, a thorough good English edu- 
cation, could only be obtained in Bombay some thirty years ago at 
one small establishment and at a high price, such an education was 
then only afforded to a fow of the upper classes, but the fact that 
at the present day it was not considered too good for the youth of 
the middie classes was sufficient evidence of the progress of education 
was making and of the advanced requirements of the age. One fact 
mentioned in'the report struck him asa yery important one and 
one on which they had great reason to congratulate themselves, 
that the gentlemen in charge of the Girls’ schools had been able to 
got assistants from among the pupils who had been brought up in 
the Institution. This was very gratifying as they all knew that the 
great difficulty in the way of female education in India was that of 
procuring Indies willing to devote their time and talenta to the 
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work of teaching. He was glad, however, to see that that diffeulty 
had been successfully overeome in this case, and he thought that 
they might augur from the fact that the Institution was destined 
to accomplish great things in the course of education in India. He 
would not detain them longer, but would again express his thanks 
for the pleasure he had felt that evening, and assured them that 
when he had an opportunity of secing that noble lady who bore the 
name of the distingnished and bencvolent founder of the Institu- 
tion, he should not fail to tell her huw full of hope was everything 
they had witnessed there. 


Sir Jaatexrz1 Jnszzanoy then said:—Before we close the interesting pro- 
ceedings of this afternoon, I would wish to express on behalf of the Com- 
mittce of Management of this Institution their grateful appreciation of the 
interest which His Excellency has always shewn in these schools. I hops 
‘that they are fulfiling the purpose which their worthy founder had in view, 
when he endowed and established them, ond it isan encouragement to all 
‘who are engoged in the important work of carrying on these schools, to find 
those in authority giving their countenance, as your Excellency invariably 
does, to projects which have in view the sjread of education amongst the 
native youth of this place, We are also deeply indebted to Lady Frere and 
the Misses Frere for so kindly gracing this meeting with their presence, 
and we hope tht they have been gratitied by what they have witnessed 
to-day, particularly os regards the Girl’ schools which me now so well 
attended to as lead us all to indulge the Loye thot the benefits of female 
education are being recognised by the Parsi community. With these few 
remarks, I would beg to propose a cordial vote of thanks to your Excellency 
and to Ludy and the Misses Frere for doing us the honour of being present 
here to-day, 


The Bombay Education Soriety,' 


[ Bombay, 80% March 1865. ] 


After the distribution of Prizes to the successful pupils, 
His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere said:— 

He did not think it was necessary to put to s formal vote 
the resolution which the Rev. Mr. W. K. Fletcher had just 
proposed. t He felt quite certain that it would meet the views 
of all the members of the Society and of the committee of 
management who were prescnt, and they might take it as 
boing carricd unanimously. The Jadies avd gentlemen who had 
done them the honour of being present that evening would 
nee that they had separated the more important and more serious 
busines of the institution from the more pleasing task of witnessing 
the performances of the childien. ‘Ihe change had been in every re- 
epect a most useful one; for he, in common with the members of 
the commitiee, some weeks azo devoted a sient deal of time and 
attention to the sflains of the Sceiet.—with, he hdéped, the best 
results; and he trusted that ench succeeding year would show the 
good «fficts of what they lod then dore. With regard to the more 
impcitnnt | usiness of the fociety, he Lad only one remark to make, 
and it was, ‘lat le felt quite certam thet it would have been much 
more satisfactory to the gentlemen of the committee if all the 





© chia Society was instituted in 1815 by the exertions of the Venerable 
Archdeacon esues, the first Archdeacon of Bombay, It has for its principal object 
the training up of the children of Europeans in the principies of Christianity, and 
teachirp them such knowledge and habits of industry as may sender them veeful 
members of the community.” Its ploper designation is, “The Society for promoting 
the elucation ct the pocr within the Govermment of Bombay.” Vide sketch of ita 
Ristory given in ite fifty-Srst annual report. ‘ 

+ That the best thanks of the ssembly were due to His Excellency 
Bir BartleFrere, the President of the Society and to Lady Frere, the lady patronem, 
for the honour they had conferred upon it by distributing the prisen that dsy. 
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public who were interested in these schools—and there were very 
few who were not interested—had favoured them with their pro- 
sence at those Meetings to the same extent as they had done 
this day, There was nothing which did a body like the 
managing body of this Society more good than public countenance 
and public criticism from those who sre not on the management, 
Yut are simply subscribers to the Society, or who are interested 
in its welfare by having their children at the schools; and those 
persons could not do s greater favour or show a greater interest 
than by attending the public meetings held in connection with 
them. Having said so much for the serious business, he had only 
to say, with regard to the more pleasing business of this day, that 
he felt sure all the visitors had derived much pleasure from what 
they had seen and heard—a result which reflected credit upon 
Mr. Thomas and his Assistants who had charge of the Boys’ school, 
and upon Mies Gower and the teachers of the Girls’ School. The 
Revd Mr. Fletcher, than whom no one was better able to 
speak of the schvvis, had alluded to the improvement in the 
appearance of the children; and although His LErxcellency's 
experience of the schools was not so long as Mr. Fletcher's, 
still he had witnessed this improvement year after year, and 
more so this yoar than auy other. He hoped that thie im- 
provement would be maintained by Miss Gower among all 
the children under her charge, On behalf of Lady Frere he begged 
to thauk the assembly for the honour they had done to her, and he 
hoped that at no distant day before the hot weather commences, 
the Society would permit her Ladyship to provide the children with 
a little entertainment, 


‘voposed Establishment of an Guglish 
“Clussical and Commercial School 
in Bombay, 
1866. 


A public mecting was held in the Town Hall to take measures 
for founding a Classical and Commercial school in Bombay for 
Christian children of all denominations, under the presidency of 
His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere, K. C. B., G. C.8. 1. 

His Excellency addressed as follows ;— 

Gentlemen,—Before calling upon those gentlemen who haved 
taken the lead in this matter to stata what they have to sey 
this afternoon, I think it is aswell to tell you that I hava 
come here to-day—as Ihave no doubt most of you have done,— 
rather to learn what it is proposed we should do, than to attempt to 
dictate the course that should be undertuken. You are doubtless every 
one of you well aware of the great need which, we hope, will in 
some measure be supplied from to-day. It is a want which I believe 
is quite peculiar to Bombay, for you will be told that in the other 
Presidencies there are not only large and flourishing schools in exist. 
ence, but there are very ample endowments for the instruction of the 
classes of children for whose education we propose to provide this 
day. At Calcutta there isthe noble foundation of the Martiniere,* 
which, to a great extent, educates a very large number of children 
of the upper clusses, who are born in India. There are also the 





* “La Martiniere College waa founded by Claude Martin, » native of Lyons it 
Franoe, and a Major-General in the service of His Majesty, the King of Onde. By 
his will he bequeathed a sum of three hundred and fifty thousand Siccs Rupees, 
aiterwards considerably augmented , to be devoted to the establishment of » achool, 
for the Christian inhabitante of Calcutte, under the direction of the Goverament of 
the Supreme Court.” 
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St, Paul’s Schoolt and Doveton College,§ both of which educate upto” 
the standard that it is hoped this proposed school will do. Here in 
Bombay there were, as you all Enow, some means provided by 
private enterprise for giving a very fair education, by masters whose 
schools had more or less pretensions to affording what we call a 
classical education ; and amongst the schools may be mentioned those 
of Mr. Boswell and Mr. Mainwaring. We may continually find in- 
stances of men, who partly at thesa private schools, and partly by what 
they learn for themselves afterwards, obtain a very excellent educatien, 
and who not only become excellent members of the community but 
highly distinguished men. But as you are all aware, these private 
educational institutions were one by one obliged to be closed, some~ 
times through the death of the master, or those who assisted him, 
and from other causes; and sometimes—perhaps more often— 
owing to the enormous increase in the price of living in thie Presi- 
dency, All the schools were thus closed. I believe I am not over- 
stating the subject when I say that within the bounds of this Pre- 
ssidency there is no man who can give a better education than such 
ns ia afforded by the better class of what are called foundations for 
charity boys in England. Now, how few of the Europeans here who 
wish to give a good education to their sons do eo by sending them 
home, you are all as well able to judge as Tam; and it was for the 
purpose of meeting the wants of theso classes, that the schools, 
which I hope may be the result of what we may do to-day, wore in- 
tended ; and I think before we go further, it is as well we should 
limit our consideration to the education of the children of the 
upper classes of Europeans in this country, who from one cause or 
another cannot well send their children to England. 1 need not tell 
you I should be the last person to discourage any project for the 
education of the children of the poorer classes ; but their wants are 








+ This Institution was founded in 1845, and is under the control of » Committee, 
af which the Bishop of Celoutis is President . 

$ “Thin College ia attached to the Parental Academie Institation, a boarding 
and dey-sohool, which was established on the ist. March 1828, by # body of 
Ohristian parents who were anxious tasecure for their children the benefits of » 
Uberal education, In 1855, a legacy of two lakhs snd thirty thoussnd Bupees, was 
bequeathed to the Institution, by the late Captain John Doveton .” 
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to some extent already supplied, and means for still further supply- 
ing them are in progress. But the upper classes have no such schools 
for their children, and the pressing want felt by all the upper class. 
es who are tied to this country as it were, isthe want of good 
schools for the boys of their community ; of a achool which would be 
equivalent to the Grammar School in England or the High School 
in Scotland, and at which so many of the most useful men we have 
had in this country have been educated. I may mention in passing, 
how much has already been done by the Roman Catholics in this 
case, for the education of their own children, They felt the want 
for themselves, as we feel the want for ourselves ; they set to work 
to supply it, and they met with euch encouragement and assistance 
xs the Government could give them, Iam happy to eay. But no- 
thing that was done by the Government was done otherwise than 
to meet the efforts made by the Roman Catholics themselves. And 
this brings me to notice another point which we should all remember, 
It ia not, as I understand it, at all meant to come to Government 
andask them todo the work ofthe parents and friends of the 
children in this matter; what the Government can do to aid the 
work, they will do with all their hearts and souls; but I am quite 
certain that to ask the Government to do more, would be to ask 
them to do that which they have no intention of undertaking, and 
which it is the paronte’ duty to fulfil. And here I may notice one or 
two points connected with what is considered to be the duty of the 
Government, and respecting which it is well we should clearly 
understand one another. There are some people—and many of 
them are persons who know India well, and take great interest in 
it—who say that thie oducation is a matter which belongs to the 
parents alone, and that the Government should take no part in it; 
that the matter should be left entircly to private enterprise and to 
what the ch''dren’s parents think fit. Now I must say I do not at 
all agree in that opinion, and that I do not think it is an opinion 
which iz taken by the peuple, by the natives of India themselves. 
I look upon it that the Government are more or lees bound to aid 
the Europeans whe come ont to this country either in their own 
nervioe or to add to the strength of the Empire by their presence 
here out of the Government service. I need not tell you that @o- 
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vernment are continually reminded that they are aa much strength- 
ened by those who are out of their service, as by those in their ser- 
vice, and that the Government recognise the fact that it ia their 
duty to make life here as tolerable and as profitable to all those 
who thus support them, and to assist the people in doing their 
duty to their children as they would do in Europe. This is 
the clear duty of the Government; and I am quite sure if you 
put it to the chiefs of India or to our good friends here, the wealthy 
native gentlemen of this city, or to the ryots who pay so many 
taxes, they will agree in saying, that it is as much the duty of the 
Government to do what they can to aid parents in educating their 
children, as it is to provide for the care and the transit of our 
soldiers and for such as belong to the Civil Service. But this fact 
will not in any way lead us one step beyond that poiut at which pa- 
renta can expect external aid towards the education of their children. 
On the other hand, something has been said to the effect that the 
Government are s little too apt to look to their duty to the natives 
in the matter of education, whilst they have been negligent in their 
duty towards their European subjects. NowI can’t admit that 
there is any real ground for that argument, for I can only say that 
if any portion of the community would come forward and do what 
the Government have a right to expect them to do in the matter of 
education, they would find precisely the same aid given them by the 
Government that any portion of the native community has hitherto 
received. In this matter I do not think we can too high+ 
ly estimate the value of sinking all minor differences that exist 
among the Reformed Churches, in order to successfully establish 
the school, for Lbelieve we have only to look back to what has been 
done in former days in our own country, to see that this is not only 
feasible plan, but the right way to set about doing what we want 
done ; for the great body of schools whose constitution I wish to 
see imitated in the present case, date their origin from the time 
when men were not forgetful of their duties in religion, and when 
they were not latitudinarian in their religious views. Those schools 
date from the time of the Reformation, and from that day to the 
present, they have done more for the middle classes of England than 
any other kind of educational institutions; at those schools, as I 


noed not remind gentlemen who have bee educated there, meet 
not only the children of members of the Established Church of 
England, but the children of the greater portion of members of all 
the other Reformed Churches, resident in the neighbourhood of the 
echoole. And it is very seldom you find an instance where it is 
thought necessary by » denominational church to have a school of 
its own, when there is 2 good grammar school in the neighbourhood. 
I trust wo shall find it equally possible to have the same state of 
things in this country, upon the basis of the agreement which bas 
‘been come to by the gentlemen who have brought us hereto-day, and 
that that basis will satisfy us, that without neglecting what is most 
important—namely, the religious instruction of the children, they 
have settled and agreed upon a common ground of action on which 
we can all meet together. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson proposed a vote of thanks to His Excellency for bia 
kindness in taking the chair, and in doing so, said he would just moke one 
observation. He ( Dr. Wilson ) had sometimes been connected with important 
movementa in which the assistance of the Governor and the Government 
‘was required, and on such occasions he had generally felt some anxiety. 
But happily, there was no need for such anxiety here, because they knew 
the heartiness with which His Excellency had gone into the question, 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Couch seconded the motion, and expressed his 
hearty concurrence in the undertaking, and wishes for ite success. 

His Excellency, in returning thanks for the compliment, 
said that he might be allowed to say that he felt s aome- 
what personal interest in this movement because it was to 
an institution of this kind he owed all the learning he had 
ever had. It was in a grammar school founded in the time of 
Edward VL, and reformed in the time of Queen Anne by Robert 
‘Mason, that he had learned whatever little he ever did learn at 
school. Tuat achool was conducted by a Christian minister, who was 
a very strict man in his own way of thinking, but His Excellency 
believed that in the school they had representatives of all 
the Christian denominations in England, and that those representa- 
tives were drawn from among every clase of society. When he was 
last at home, he had the pleasure of calling on his old schooifettows ; 
some of them he found were highly respectable tradeamen, who were 
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serving behind their counters and who wers very glad to sed 
him back from Indis—others were in the army, the navy, 
the church, and at the bar, and he had the gratification of seeing 
one or two in Parliament. He could only add that in the schoo! alt 
they looked to was what a boy did. If boy behaved himself like & 
man and tried his beat to become # scholat, his schoolfellows thought 
him an honour and did their best for him ; but if he was the contrary, 
and no credit to the school, they did their beat to turn him out. He 
hoped those brought up in Bombay grammar school would derive 
profit from their instruction here, and that they would have the 
eame pleasure that he found in meeting his old schoolfellows in 
after life, in whatever rank they might be. 


The Bombay Hiscesan Board of Caucatiqn, 


(Bombay, 22nd February 1867. ] 


A Mestre to receive the first report of the above Board 
was held in the Town Hall under tho presidency of His Bxcelloney 
Sir H. B. E. Frere, K. C. B., G. C. 8. 


‘Pax Hov’ntz Mn. Ensxrsz proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
and said that he had a duty to perform in acknowledging their obligation to 
His Excellency the Governor for presiding on this occasion. It was especially 
inenmbent upon the meeting to offer their thanks to him that evening 
as it must be 80 difficult to him to find leisure—he ought rather to say make 
Jeisure— to comply with their invitation. But he ventured also to think that 
it would be encouraging to His Excellency hereafter to reflect that the latest 
meeting at which he was able to preside at Bombay wasone whose objects 
‘he had heen so strenuous 8 promoter—a meeting to draw together ail classes 
of the community for the purpose of securing among our own countrymen 
the blessings of education, 
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Tan How’six Mr. Justicz Graps, in seconding the resolution, said he 
was quite sure that it was one which would require no observations from him 
‘to ensure its being carried. He should therefore content himeelf with making 
a few remarks about the subject now before the meeting. It had been objected 
in one of the newspapers that day that the schools which the Board has 
founded were merely elementary~—that they could be classed only as infant 
echoole--and that this was not the kind of schools which were wanted 
for the rising generation of Europeans in this country. In reply to that he 
could only say-oxd he knew he should be borne out by the clergymen under 
whose immediate supervision the schools were going on—that the masters who 
presided over them were quite able to give a superior English education, but 
that the children who attend the schools were not able to receive more than 
purely elementary education. He was hoppy to say, and His Excellency 
would bear him out—that in the school at Coluba the superintendent was 
for many years in charge of a school in Sind which was supported under the 
supervision of Iis Excellency Sir Bartle Frere, and Sir Bartle knew person- 
ally that the gentleman was quite fit to impart to the children an educa- 
tion equal to anything which European boys up to 14 or 15 years of age 
receive at home. Of course he { BIr. Justice Gibbs ) did not mean a cleasical 
education, as that was not at present required in this country; but the Board 
in founding these elementary schools had token the lowest but also the 
firmest foundation upon which to build o superstructure which would be 
hereafter capable of providing an education, should it be required, to prepare 
pupils for the University. Ie thought this should be known, as he knew 
that in some quarters it had been said that they had only instituted element- 
ary schools. The subject itself was one of the utmost importance, and he could 
only say that he had been present at several discussions on this subject, 

and he felt sure that every person in Bombay, from His Excellency down- 
ward, was fully impressed with the importance of doing all in his power for 
the benefit of the rising generation of Bombay. 

Bis Excellency, in acknowledging the resolution sai 
Ladies and Gentlemen,——I thank you for the resolution which has 
been moved by the Hon'ble Mr. Erskine and seconded by the 
Hon’ble Mr Gibbs; and in so doing I would venture to make a 
few remarks on the general subject of education. I came here 
this evening to be a hearer rather than a speaker, in the expectation 
of learning what has been done by the Diocesan Board ; and I am 
very glad to hear from the report which hes been read by the 
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Secretary* and from the facts which hare been stated by the 
Lord Bishop and the other gentlemen, who had spoken, that 
#0 much real progress has been’ made. There is one point on 
which I fully agree with the Lord Bishop and the Chief Justice, 
and that is, that any statistical facts which we might obtain would 
give a most imperfect idea of the need of improved means of 
education among the Europeans of Bombay. There is really no 
necessity for waiting for those facts. This much is clear to 
whoever travels much in this Presidency, that there are vast 
numbers of European children, and children of European descent, 
who have arrived at an age when they should be attending infant 
schools, When we como to inquire into this matter we find 
that there are many parents who do not ostensibly belong to our 
Church, and that there are many instances where the services of 
the Church are available while they aro not heartily received ; but 
Iam quite certain that in cases where thoso Europeans are parents 
of children, it seldom or never happens tbat they will not receive 
from the hands of our clergymen an education for their children. 
I fully concur in the opinion expressed by the Chief Justice that 
wo should regard the present state of our educational affairs in 
Bombay as « famine of education—a famine which should be met 
by the prompt, and ready, and energetic movement which such an 
emergency requires. Some years ago there were very fow Euro- 
peans who used to give their children anything more than an 
elementary education to fit them for the military service; and 
even those occupying a position in the Civil Service who were 
able to pay liberally for the education of their children could not 
wend them elsewhere for this purpose. The superior class of clerks 
and uncovenanted servants were at that time men who would now 
be considered in very easy circumstancer, but they had not 
facilities which the overland route to Europe has opened up to us 
now. Hence there were afew men of attainments who opened 
schools in Bombay and who were able to give an excellent education. 
Some of these achools were maintained for many years in a most 
flourishing condition, and sent forth a number of well-educated 
young men, who even at this day would be considered to have 
25 
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received a very good middle class education. But things are very 
much changed now, and the change is mainly owing to the enorm- 
ous influx of Europeans. Those who were in easy circumstances, 
such as the servants of Government, now find themselves compara- 
tively pinched by having to pay the fees they used to pay for their 
children’s education. A few who are more fortunate are obliged to 
send their childron to England to be educated there; but there has 
been such a great influx of a class who may be said to have no per- 
manent home in this country—people who come here, not with the 
deliberato intention, as men did in former years, of spending half 
their lifotime in Tndia, but who intend to return homeins few 
years ,—that it is impossible for them to obtain for their children 
similar educational advantages to these which they could obtain 
for them at home. I should be sorry if anything which I have said 
should be considered as a plea for relaxing our efforts in favour of 
education. Indeed, there are strong reasons why there should be - 
continued publie efforts. We should endcarour to persunde our 
countryinen who come here with families, avd who intend to remain 
here for a very short time, to use that time in educating their 
children, and not to allow them to grow up, as they too frequently 
do now, completely uncducated. Now, I would say a few words 
with regard to the duties of Government concerning this question. 
I would not in the least aseail the view which tho Chief Justice 
has takon in this matter. I believe, on the contrary, that he 
has hardly stated as fully ns he might have done, the obligations 
which Lord Canning undertook to explain when ho published the 
minute, in accordance with which the Diocesan Board was constitu- 
tod. Lord Canning’s view was this, that while as a matter of secular 
education, it was not advisable to make any difference between class 
and clase still the Evropeans had a pre-eminent claim to the atten- 
tion of the British Govcrnment ;—that the British Government 
of India was bound to look to something more than the bare edu- 
cational part of the question ;—that it was bound, in the case of 
soldiers, of mechanics, of sailors, and of all others who are brought 
out by the British Government to assist in the administration of 





* The Revd. Mr. @. ©. Reynell, WA. 
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the affairs of this country,—that it was bound in the case of al? 
these to make special provision for their education. It was on 
these grounds that Lord Canning drew up his minute. He pro- 
posed that the first overtures should come from those who required 
assistance for educational purposes; and I think this requirement 
should be borne in mind by all who aro interested in the proceed- 
ings of this mecting. With regard to every other class, the 
Government must necessarily tako the initiative. It must say,— 
(as it does in the caso of the University, for insiance,) “Here 
is a certain standard up to which you must come.” You must 
remembcr that the question of religion iy entirely set aside,— 
necessarily, I believe, as in all the educational questions of India 
the subject of religion nust necessarily be sct aside, as it is in the 
caso of schools which aro State-supported in Ircland. But with 
the European population the case is diferent. They would uot 
accept—and I would be very sorry to sce tho Goverument press 
upon thom—an education in which they havo no part; and it is 
thie which constitutes a difficulty—s dilliculty which, I think only 
requiros to be pointed out to be removed. It is necessary, with 
the children of European parcuts, that these religious questions 
should bo provided for; and as the Government cannot come for- 
ward and order tho various scctyto adopt ove common kind of 
religious education, it can only say to them,—“You mnet organisa 
your own system of schools, you must say what you are going to 
teach,and then stato to Government what aid you require.” I feel sure 
that when this is done—when parents and those interested in these 
schools come forward and say,—that they have organised a plan of edu- 
cation, and have organised schools, aud that such and such branches 
of learning, joined with religion, are to be taught in them,—then I 
feel confident that the Government of British India will never be 
wanting in its duty to you, but will give you the public support 
which you require. Before I conclude I would say a few words 
concerning the duty of that class to which I myself and so many 
gentlemen now present belong—I mean the laity of this city. I 
do not believe that many of us have any idea of the inadequate 
number of our clergy to the duties required of them. In this 
particular matter it would be necessary for theclergy to go round 
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and find out among the fluctuating European population—a popula- 
tion which is now in Bombay and now in the Mofussil—what is 
needed for the education of their children; but this is a duty to 
which the present clergy is absolutely inadequate, and they muet 
be assisted by the laity. And how do we do our duty in this 
manner? How many of us do more than subscribe to institutions 
of this sort? It was only to-day that I happened to be at the 
Byculla Schools—schools which, if they were properly worked, 
would provide for the education of so large a number of European 
children in this city—and I could not help recollecting, that when, 
lat year, the Lord Bishop and so many of ihe clergymen of 
Bombay who have taken a life-long interest in this institution 
were spending day after day in the hope of raising these schools 
above their present position—there were very few gentlemen— 
certainly not a dozen—who took the trouble to come and give us 
anything in the rhapo of advice or assistance, or—what was still 
more valuable—their criticiem; and when I asked the clergyman 
who is now in charge of ihe Boys’ School what aid he got in the 
way of visiting or assixtanco from any persons, he confessed to me 
that few of the ladies of Bombay habitually visited the Girls’ Schoo), 
and that he hardly recollected any layman who was a habitual 
visitor to the Boys’ School, Now, this isa matter in which every 
one of us can do something to assist. I should be very sorry to 
see the general direction of the Board taken out of those hands 
in which it has been placed; but every one of us might consti- 
tute himself a lay-helper in the matter, and ifhe would do some- 
thing besides subscribing~—if he would look up the parents of 
children whenever he can—if the English laity of Bombay would 
take this view of their duty, then there will soon be no want of 
success, and the present grievous reproach which now lies upon us 
would soon be removed. I am sorry to have detained you so long, 
but as this is the last opportunity which I shall have of addressing 
you, I thought it my duty to express my views on this subject, and 
1 beg to return you my thanks for the vote you have just passed. 


The Students’ Literary and Sdentitic 


Latta AY tate? 


[ Bombay, 18+h December 1862. } 


A DisrRipurion of prizes and scholarships to the successful girls 
attending the schools of the above Suciety took place at the house 
of Mangaldis Nathubhaf, Esq. His Excellency the Governor 
presided on the occasion, 

After the Report was read by Rao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan 
Mandlik, the Secretary, His Excecency addressed as follows ; 

He expressed on behalf of himself and Lady Frere, and of the 
assembled company, the gratification which the proceedings of 
the evening had afforded them, and he added thut he wished especi- 
ally to state, on behalf of Government, their high appreciation of 
the spontaneous efforts which had been made by the gentlemen of 
the Society in promoting female education, and their sense of the 
great progress which had been already made. His Excellency could 
not help contrasting what they had witnessed this evening with what 
he had seen nearly twenty-eight years before in what he believed 
was the first school established for females of the upper classes in 
Western India. Nothing could be stronger than the contrast between 
the little band of Brahmint girls, who were taught reading and 
writing almost by stealth in the verandah of a ruinous old palace in 
Poona, and the scene now before them, when they saw the children 
of some of the wealthiest and most intelligent Hindu gentlemen in 
Bombay assembled in such numbers in that magnificent iansion to 
receive their prizes before the large and influential assemblage then 
present. But, the chief value of the successful exertiona of 
the Society was to be found in the high and pure motives 
which had actuated those who took the leading part in this 
important work. They had been moved by no desire to eecure the 
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approval of Government, for Government was necessarily passive 
in the matter; they had been actuated by no desire for popular 
applause, for they had too often met with apathy, misrepreseuta- 
tion, and even active opposition. He believed, they had been success- 
ful, mainly owing to the purity of their motive, a single-hearted 
dosire to extend to the daughters of their race the same advantages 
of oducation which they themselves bad enjoyed and so highly 
valucd. Whether we look to the dificultics they have overcome or 
the progress they have achioved, His Evcellency folt assured that 
Dr. Bhiu Daji aud his associates had establivhed their title to be 
enrolled among ihe real herovs and benefactors of their race. But 
while congratulating them on what they had achieved, His Excel- 
Tency said he would remind them of the arduous task which till 
Jay before them. They had declared their intention of endeavour- 
ing to secure to the women of India tho full benefits of an 
“European system of education, ” and looking to what the Socicty 
had achioved, Ilis Eyecellency felt no doubt of their success; but 
Jet them ever bear in mind what an Europoan system of Education 
really meant, It meant not merely reading, writing, and accounts, 
the simple rudiments of instruction, but that the woman should 
be ns completely educated ss the man. The details of that edu- 
cation would of cowrne vary, but the promise the Society had given, 
involvod a pledge not to rest content with the results of their exer- 
tions till the women of India wero s0 edueated as to be the fit 
companions of the educated men. It was late in the day to at- 
tompt to anawer any objections as to “what was the use of all 
this trouble,” and whether the women were not better without it, 
No such question coulil possibly arise in the minds of those men 
who had themselves reecived and appreciated a good education. 
To all others, His Excellency would simply say that it was the fixed 
and deliberaco opinion, not of England only but of all civilized 
Europe, that no nation, could have a pretence to the character of 
a civilized nation, in which the women were not on a par with 
the men, in point of refinement and education. Whether civilized 
Europe was right or wrong in this opinion, His Excellency would 
not now discuss. He would only assure those among his native 
friends who had any doubts on the subject, that Europe would al- 
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ways distrust the highest pretensions to civilization, in which this 
one distinctive mark was wanting, It would be said that a good 
female education involves great expense. Of this thero could be 
no doubt, for the report which had just been read, pointed to the 
expense as the one great obstacle which remained; but this was a 
point on which they would find that tho greater progress they 
made, the more would their ideas of ihe subject expand. At 
presont, 2 few rupees seemed a very Jarge sum to pay for the in- 
struction of the daughters of even the richer members of society ; 
but His Excellency believed that before Jong, they would consider 
no expenditure too great to secure a really sound education for their 
daughters. His Esccllency would appeal to some of the native 
ladies [ the Misses Manakji ] and gentlemen near him, who had 
travellod in Europe, to illustrate what he stated. They would bo 
able to tell their native friends, that not only wero the sums which 
are speut in England on the education of daughters absolutely vory 
large, but that in comparison to the whole family income, they are 
relatively far larger than most native gentlemen would beliove pos 
sible; and that thero wax infact no sacrifice which an ordinary 
English family of the better claves would not make, to have its 
children, but expecially the danghters of the family, well educated 
according to their degree in life. Afier expressing his coneur- 
rence with that portion of the report which pointed to the necos- 
sity of home instruction through good gorernesses and educated 
mothers of familios, is Excellency expressed his conviction that 
the difficulty with regard to means to which the report alluded, 
would speedily be overcome through iho liberality of the nativo 
gentlemen of Bombay. In every otherrexpect, they might feel 
confident of success. His Excellency appealed to Dr. Bhd. Dj's 
antiquarian researches to confirm his asscriion, that the non- 
education of females waa a modern innovation, totally repugnant to 
the ancient traditions of the Hindus ; and he instanced Ahalyé Bak 
Holkar and the present Begam of Bhopal as proving thatthe native 
ladies of modern days are in no respect inferior to those of ancient 
days in capacity for filling with distinction the highest and sont 
difficult positions in life. 
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His Hcellency then addressed a few words in the Maréth{ 
language to the girls of the Mardthi classes, who were reated near 
him, expressive of the gratification which their progress had afford- 
ed to all present ; and, on behalf of Lady Frere, His Excellency 
ssid that she hoped, on her return from Europe, that some of the 
young ladies in these schools would be able to converse with her in 
Englieh. In conclusion, His Excellency expressed to the President 
and Members of the Committee his hope that they would ere long 
remove from Bombay the reproach to which, he feared, it would 
be liable now that Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen would 
have difficulty in finding, among her Bombay subjecta any one 
Hindu lady of rank, who would be able to converse with Her 
Majosty in her own language. 


tutlents’ Literary and Scientific 
2 Aang Gi at 


[ Bombay, 12th December 1863. ] 


A distribution of prizes and scholarships to the successful girls 
allending the schools of the above Society, took place at the house 
of the Hon’ble Jagannath Sankarsett. His Excellency the Governor 
presided vn the occasion. 


After the report was read by Rao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan 
Mandhk, the Secretary, His Excellency said:— 

He congratulated the Society on the continued progress evinced by 
the Secretary’s clear and business-like report, His Excellency was 
inclined to think that they had nearly reached thelimit of what was to 
‘be accomplished by their present organization and present means of 
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teaching ; and therefore he had heard with peculiar interest and satis- 
faction that part of the report which alluded to the establishment of a 
normat school, and the employment of properly qualified female 
teachefs.* Without euch aid, he felt aswnred even the existing rate of 
progress could not be maintained, and much improvement was impossi+ 
ble. He referred, for confirmation of his opinion in this respect, to Mr. 
Dadablisi Naoroji (late a Professorin the Elphinstone College, and 
now Professor of Guzerathi in University College, London ), whom 
he was glad to see among them after severnl yeers usefully and 
honorably spent in England and who he felt sure, must be gratified 
at the progress made during his absence by the Society of which he 
had been one of the earliest and most earnest and energetic membersst 
Mr. Dadabhai wonld tell them that, in England, it was reckoned 
quite impossible for any but a woman properly to instruct female 
children, and that none but a Indy in mind and edneation could ke 
a fitting instructress for girls of the highest class in families where 
the men raceived a liberal education, such in fact as most of the girls 
in the schools now before them. His Excellency waa pind to seo 
that the Society adopted as their standard of teaching the principle that 
the women of any class must be educated to the same extent as the 
men of the class, and he felt assured that the supporters of the Society 
would not be content with any lower measure of success in their 
efforts. He did not participate in the fears expressed in the report 
as to the result of the sudden and enormous influx of weulth into 
Bombay. No doubt such prosperity had in itself debasing tendency 
as leading to the pursuit of mere materisl pleasure and enjoyment, 
* Recently by the philanthropic and unwearying exertions of Miss Mary Carpenter, 
® Female Normal School has been established in Bombay, towards which the 
Government of India have made a liheral grant of Rs 12,000 per annum. For the 
dotaila of the scheme, vide Miss Carpenter's Six Months in Indis, Vol. Il, pp. 
167-162, 

+ The valuable and disinterested services which Brofemor Dadabhoy Nnoroji 
rendered to this country,—in the advancement of the social, political ‘and moral 
welfare of ite inhsbitante,—were pablicly acknowledged ai a meeting held in the 
Pramji Kawasji Tostitute on the 26th. July 1869, by his numerous friends and 
admirers, who pressnted him with = handsonie purse, and voted for 2 life-size 
portrait of his to be placed in the sbove Institute. 
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But a great proportion of their merchants had shown that they were 
alive to the responsibilities which such riches corried with them, and 
that they were able to make a good use of them, and His Excellency 
trusted that a large amount of this wealth would be devoted to 
objects connected with female education, His Excellency then 
touched on the question of vernacular English education. He said 
it reminded him of the old story of the discussion regarding the two 
sides of the shield, and that they might as well attempt to decide 
whether the walls and floor of the magnificent honse they were then 
in, were more necessary to its completeness than the furniture and 
ornaments, Their object was to educate the mothers of future 
generations, and for this purpose a correct knowledge of what was 
emphatically the mother tongue of the pupils, ought to be their first 
object, This was, as it were, the shell of the building. But asa 
house with bare walls, floor and roof might contain all that was 
necassary for existence, but would still be a very incommodious 
residence, 80 no education could Le reckoned cvmplete without a 
Imnowledge of English or some equilly rich and complete foreign 
language. His Excellency dwelt on the value of the study of some 
foreign language as in itself a necessary part of education without 
any reference to the special value of its literature. He then adverted 
to the connection of Government with female education. It waa 
sometimes alleged that Government onght to do more than it had 
hitherto done to promote female education. The gentlemen he was 
addressing well knew that the Government of Bombay hud hitherto 
abstained from active interference with female education, not because 
they were indifferent to the subject, for they regarded it as one of 
the most important, he might almost say ¢he most important, of all 
the divisions of secular education, but Government considered that 
the subject was one which properly belonged to, and could only be 
efficiently superintended by, the educated men of the native com- 
munity, and believed they should do more harm than good by 
interfering in the matter. But it did not at all follow that the action 
of Government with regard to education generally would be barren 
of results, as regarded female education. It was not only useless, 
‘but practically impossible, to educate any large body of native females 
above the standard of the men in the class to which they belong, 


and Government felt assured that the first effect of giving a really 
sound English education to native gentlemen would be that they 
would not only feel desirous to have their wives and daughters 
educated, but that they would feel absolutely ashamed to let them 
remain in a state inferior to themselves, as regards educational 
advantages, His Excellency considered the result of the Society's 
Tabours asa very satisfactory proof of the soundness of the view 
Government had taken in this matter, and he confidently locked to a 
further progressive improvement from its labours. His Excellency 
concluded by saying thut he trusted his venerable friend the Lord 
Bishop of Caleutta would favor them with a few remarks. 


‘The Right Rev. G. E. L. Cotton, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta and 
the Metropolitan of India, at His Excellency’s request, next made some 
observations upon the report. His Lordship wea of opinion that female 
education thas reached a higher level in Bombay than any other 
part of Indie, There are more girls thoroughly well-educated in 
Bombay, certainly more than in Calcutta, and His Lordship trusted that the 
Society would go on and prosper. Jt appeared from the report that gentle- 
men Had too much to do with these schools ; and His Lordship pointed to 
the great desirability of woman being the instructress of woman, Referring 
to the medium of education, His Lordship was of opinion, with the Society 
and with His Excellency the Governor, that the Vernacular should be the 
foundation, and that they must go on and add English to it. The education 
of females among the native community, aided only by their own exertions, 
‘was 8 movement highly honorable, in His Lordship’s opinion, to Bombay. 


The Students’ Literary nud Scientific 


Ratasts Miiuto? 


[ Bombay, 1st April 1865. } 


A Dreratsvrtow of prizes and scholarships to the smecessful 
girls attending the schools of the above Society took place at the 
residence of Bhagwandas Purshotamdas, Esq., at Breach Candy, 
‘His Excellency the Governor presided on the occasion. 

After tha Report was read by Bao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan 
Mandlik, the Secretary, Ilia Excellency said:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—This concludes the business of 
the evening, except the fireworks, which, I dare say, will not 
be the least attractive feature of the proceedings, so that little 
time remains, if you will bear with me for a few minutes, 
to retarn to Mr. Bhagwandas and other gentlemen our 
thanks for past favors and for the additional pleasure we 
have jusb enjoyed. During the past week or two Lady Frere 
and myself have visited several of the educational institu. 
tions of this island, especially those for the education of native 
children only; and I can*assure you that nothing can possibly 
give me greater pleasure than to see the evidences which they af- 
ford of the interest which is taken by native gentlemen in tho 
cause of female education. It is not only that they see the number 
of achools—it is not only that they see the number of scholars, are 
inereasing, but that the girls are getting an education; and it ia 
only né¢»ssary to look sround us wherever we go to see that some. 
thing more than the mere schoo} education of the females,is make- 
ing progreas. There are many things which strike a stranger, but 
especially an old inhabitant of India, that no matter what part of 
the country he may visit, he will witness signs of increasing proa- 
perity. It is pleasant to see the proofs of extended promiee, and 
I think I spesk tho sentiments of all the Buropean ladjes and 
gentlemen present, that nothing can possibly give them greater 





snide of 
the increased appreciation of education by the natives of this 
country, Through you they are being treated as we are in the 
habit of seeing treated our fellow creatures. When we sce ladies 
and children driving about in the open air, or reeing the native 
gentlemen taking a walk inthe country—I may say that there 
are few things which give an old Indian greater pleawure than 
thia. On one or two former occasions when I had the pleasure 
of addressing you, I have contented myself with saying to 
those native gentlemen who do not yct agree with us in these 
matters, that if they wish to approach to English habits they must 
first of all agree with us in this important matter. I hope you will 
bear with me if I tell you that I feel this is a matte of great in- 
terest and highly important. All the native gentlemen who are 
here this evening will recollect what a dark cloud came over the 
civilization of the whole world when the civilization of Gresce and 
Rome was overwhelmed by the inroads of barbarians. They carri- 
ed with them a system of barbarism whidh we can scarcely con- 
eeive in our day,—unless it is such as the Pindarees give us some 
notion of. ‘Well, all the countries of the world have been steeped 
in a like barbarism. If you read attentively the history of how the 
world recovered from barbarism you will sce that there were two 
great causes—one, the religion which we English profess, and the 
other the spirit of chivalry. The spirit df chivalry was nothing 
else than an appreciation of good society. It was this, as every 
historian will tell you, which had a pre-eminent and marked share 
during many centuries in rescuing Europe from barbarism and 
bringing it fo ite present state of civilization. The work has 
been done, and we can trace to-day some of its manifostations. 
There is no doubt that our ancestors regarded the female portion 
of the community as the great, almost the chief instruments in 
bringing back civilization to Europe. I wish all my native friends 
to recollect that this spirit, although it manifested itself chiefly 
there, was not confined to Europe. If they will read avy history of 
Rajpootana, they will see that this spirit, was a dosire to make 
them as far as possible equal to this. This spirit is essentially the 
spirit of the old Hindu racea—s spirit which subdued India and 
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drove out the barbarous tribes of those days, and formed such com- 
munities that they are now, after the duration of many centuries, 
still vigorous aud still able to oppose to us a vital power which 
in spite of this Government aud its forcos, can command the 
respect of all who go among them, Now this isa fact which the 
rising community of this country should ponder. It is a matter, 
of great importance, too, that the native gentlemen are learning 
to enjoy the wociety of the ladies of their families, which we in 
Europe—and in England especially— look upon as the best reward 
of our lives; but 1 woull have those geutlemen hero who have 
aspirations fur a high political position to believe that those great 
changes which we all lovk for eaunot be achieved without such 
experiments @s thoso of this Commitice raising the social position 
of the ladies of this country generally. I trust that this question is 
fast proceeding out of the region of argument, and that it is going 
soon to bo accopted by you, ax it already is by us, an acknowledged 
fact; but since we inct last year I have come across some very 
intelligent native gentlemen, and they say, as tho result of obser- 
vation aud reflection— “All this is very well for you; but our 
systems and our ways are different, and we get on much better 
in the way in which we have hitherto lived—keeping our wives 
and families apart from oursclyes and never letting them see 
usor join with us in society.” Iam afraid that perhaps a few 
gentlomen who have enl#tged their minds with reading and travel 
are apt to take views of this kind, and it is needloss to ask you to 
point out the great fallacy which undorlies all their arguments, If 
you press one of them he will tell you that, however Europeans, 
from their habits aud constitution, may be able to pay the distine- 
tion which is paid to our ladies in this country it would take all 
apirit and W1anliness out of mankind here. Now I would ask you, 
especially those gentlemen who have travelled, to explain to those 
gentlemen what is the general effect evident among ourselves—what 
do you find to be the effect of this society upon men of business, 
or those engaged in the manly business of the world? I 
think the men engaged in the manly business of the world 
find the greatest interest and the fullest relaxation in the 
conversation of intelligent ladies of their own class. I recollect 
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& proat statesman who is now po more, once told me what he knew 
of the Duke of Wellington on this matter. You all know who 
the Duke was—the great Iron Duke as we call him—and how 
strong his wish alwnya was to adapt the public mind to public duty. 
There is not ahigher instance of steracst adhesion to principle 
mentioned in modern history:—but I was asking this gentlemen 
why although there wero so many points inthe Duke's history 
which were of the greatest intcrest, he yet never talked about 
himself, The reply was the Duke never talks ahout himself; if it is 
one of his campaigns he never talks about it; yet to So-nnd-So—and 
he mentioned the name of a lady noted for her grace and her accome 
plishments—except to n lady of this character you can seldom get 
him to refer to the battles of his early days at all. We have still 
the evidence of great commercial men, of great lawyers, and of 
great statesmen, what great assistance they derived from the sym= 
pathising spirit of the ladies of their fumily. I might cite the case 
of the great Lord Canning during the fenrful days of the late 
mutiny. I would refer te Sir Jamxetji Jejeebhoy and other gentle- 
men who have been in England, who will understand me when I say 
that if you take away the society of the ladies of Loudon from the 
men of business or statesmen of that city yon take away half their 
powers. I wonld ask you to look at the cause of this. Now, there 
ig no country in the world where men of bysiness are more intelligent 
than, those of America, and there is no country in the world where 
more attention ix paid to wotnen, or where they are. ullowed so much 
liberty or where they are so highly educated. think you will all 
agree with me that in commerce, or war, or in nny other departmont 
of life, the Americans are second to none. I would beg the educated 
members of thiy community to bear these things in mind, and to re« 
collect that if they would have it increase, not only in weulth and 
prosperity, but alsa in political importance, this question of female 
education is one not of ornament but of serious consideration with 
them, pnd one which they cannot postpone. I trust that the 
different sections of this community will emulate each other ag 
they are now doing, and that we shall find Parsees and, Hindoos 
trying to outvie each other, and see who will do most for the 
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common eause. It is a matter of regret that there are large and 
wealthy sections of the community who are utterly in the 
background in this respect. I trust we shall not long have it 
said this is the case. You must not think it ungraciousin me to 
say 80, but in all these respects the Hindbdos are somewhat behind 
tho Parseea ; and all the Parsecs have taken the lead, which, I trust, 
they will long keep and carry on, in teaching their femalea all 
that can be taught in the schools, I will not detain you muck 
longer, but all who have been lately in Bombay will understand 
me when I ray that we must unite in giving a sound English 
education and in getting it from no man however accomplished, 
but from ladies of their own class. This would be an advantage 
to the Parsi community, but which T regret to say we are atill 
obliged to bring about. 1 trust it will not be possible to aay this 
another twelve months hence, We have seen in the report, and 
in the performance of the girls this day ample evidence of the 
good-will and affection of tho Hindu gentlemen who have taken 
‘up this question with a will and determination to suceoed. I hope 
you will appreciate the foree of what I should be sorry io consider 
aroproach inthe remark I am going to make, that with the 
exception of the Hon'ble Jagannath Sankarsett, this smull room 
contains all the leaders of this movement. This must uot be said 
‘any longer ; you must bring other gentlemen to mect tho porsons 
whose names have been allicd to it. Ihave just heard from 
Dr. Bhau Daji that we have just received from Mr. Premchand 
Roychand the offer to give no Jess a sum than a lac and a half of 
rupees for the purpose of advancing education in this city." I hope 
he will build a good school and have rooms for a larger meeting than 
this without trospassing upon the hospitality of Mr. Bhagwandas, 
and I trust that the noble benefaction will not be the last of this 
kind in Bombay, but that this large city will not be ratified with 
a single school, or evon half a dozen schools, but that each wealthy 
man in his own neighbourhood and in his own class will provide 
one for the benefit of the community. And with these rpmarka 
I wish to return thanks to the ladies and gentlemen who have 
advanced the progress of these schools. 





* This amount was not received by the Society. See its Report for 1866-67, 


The Studenis’ Literary and Selentific 
Saticty’s Girls’ Schools, 


1 Bombuy. 27h February 1887.7 


A Disreiotion of prizes and scholarships to the sueccasful 
girla attending the achools of the above society took place at the 
residence of Vinayakrao Jagaunathji Saukarsctt, Beq. Wis Excellency 
the Governor presided on the occasion. . 


When the reading of the Report by Rao Saheb Viehvanath 
Narayan Mandlik, the Secretary, had concluded, Dr. Bhiu Déji, 
Hon, M. BR. A. &., tho President of the Suvicty,* read the following 
Address ;— 


May ir rinise yor rR Tacouneycy,— We, the members of the Students” 
Yterary and Scientific Suciety, beg to tender your Excellency this 
expression of our heartfelt thanks for the zealous interest your Cacelleney has 
taken in promoting the cause of native female education in this Presidency, 
and of our deep rearet at your Excellincy’s approuching deyartme from 
the scene of } our luboura amongst us. 

Although indigenous to the country, female education had by long 
neglect become so nearly extinct, as to demand for its restoration the cure, 
the anxiety, aud the patronaye needful for an exotic. 

We felt that, however pure our cause, and however great our interest, 
we could not in the present state of native feehng anticipate the success 
which bos reworded our exertions, without the countenance ard encournge- 
ment of those who bold the reins uf Government. This encouragement has 
been fully afforded to us by your Excellency, while the active sympathy 
evinced by Lady Frere in promoting a movement on which the moual 
elevation of the people of India so essentially depends, cannot fail to be 


“In recognition of Dr. Bhau Daji’s services to the cause of education ond of 
his generous support to the Girls’ School at Loharcbal for three years, the Students’ 
Literary and Bcientifie Society in 1862, permanently endowed the said School in his 
name with funds (apwards of Bs, 14,000) which were subscribed for the purpose 
bby the Buropean and Native inhabitants of Bombey and the Mofussil, 
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remembered by ua without lasting gratitude, The expectationa that we had 
indulged in on behalf of female education from your Excellency’s ole in 
this Presidency have been fully reslized. We have found your Excellency 
ever ready to use your best efforts in siding both the pupils in our schools 
as well as ourselves, by presiding ot the annual exhibitions and by publicly 
recognizing our humble attempta te ameliorate the condition of the women 
of India and thus stamping these efforts with your Excellency's approval, 

‘We would also take this opportunity of eapressing our unfeigned grati- 
tude for your Exceliency’s active interest in the cause of native education 
generally. That cause,so dear to every well-w isher of this great country har 
regeived no common encouraxement by the liberal policy of your Excellency 
in raising educated notive gentlemen to posta of responsibility and honour, 
while the blessings of education have been eatended to every remote corner 
of thia Presidency. So general has been the spread of education during 
your Excellency’s administration that the educational institutions of the 
Presidency have doubled in that period, a fect which apeaks for itself, 

Deep as is our regret at losing in your Excellency a friend of native 
education and a sincere well-wisher of this country, it ie to some extent 
moderated by the hope that your Excellency will still be able to render 
important service to thie country in your exalted position as an adviser€o 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 

As n small tribute of our esteem and regard for your Excellency. we beg. 
to be permitted to found a scholarship in your Excellency’s nome, as well as 
another in that of Lady Frere, in connexion with the Girls’ Schools under 
our management. 

‘We desire, in conclusion, to offer to your Eacellency our sincere wishes 
that your Eacellency, Lady Freie, and the members of yonr fumily may be 
blessed with all happiness aud prosperity on your retizement to your native 
Jand. 


His Eacellency Sir H. B. E. Frere replied:— 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen,—I beg you will accept, on 
behalf of yourself and the members of your society, my sincere 
thanks for the address you have just read. It has been a 
matter of very great satisfaction tome to beableto redeem the 
promise which I made to youa great many months ago that I 
would, if possible, meet you again at another annual examina- 
‘tion of these schools; and whst you have read to us to-day 
in the report has satisfied mo that notwithstanding the gloomy 
period through which we have passed, the work which the students 
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of Bombay had so well undertaken, when many of them were 
Young men, has, by the blessing of God, made both steady and 
satisfactory progress, You referred in the report which you read, 
to the deductions which must be made from what, when we laut 
met you in this room, we were able to congratulate you upon, 
in the measure of success you had attained. I cannot, however, 
look altogether upon what bas happened to your Iubuurs as other- 
‘wise than a cause of satisfaction. I recollevt, when you first began 
the work of female education in thie city, you were obliged to 
collect scholars from every portion of the native community before 
you vould present yourselves to the public as a body of such 
iufluence as to enable you to take the lead in female education. 
Since that time you have thrown offfrom the parent body a very 
healthy off-shoot in the Parsi Girls’ schools, which I am very 
glad to know are prospering: under the conduct of gentlemen of 
that community ; and I think you hase judged wisely in agreeing 
to the separation of your labours in making over to the gentlemen 
of the Guzerathi community those schools which are chiefly 
frequented by girls from that clasx of rociely.* I think you will 
find that you hae enough, and more than enough before you, 
in looking after the schuols of the great Marathi community of this 
vapital; and when I remember what you have achieved during 
the past two years in the face of great dixconragements, I feel 
certain that you are on the way to permanent success, ‘That you 
have been able to say that there was not actual loss of ground 
during that period, is in itself a proof of satinfactory progress; 
and I hope that the timo will come when the educated young men 
of the other parts of the Marathi country will Join with you in 
the work that you have in hand. We have lately, in Poona, and 
in other parts of the presidency, had most satisfactory evidence 
that there in no backwardness among the chiefs of your nation, and 
among the nobles of your race. to give you every support in this 





* The Parsi Girls’ Schools were maintained for seven years by the funds of the 
Students’ Literary and Scientific Societs, after which the'r management wan trans- 
ferred to the Parsi Girls’ Astociation, formed on the 26th March #58. ‘The scheols 
‘aro in w ptovperous state, the income being aperrd- of 7,000 Rs., and the funds in 
the hands of the Trusts swovediag Rs. 82.1 04, 
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matter in other cities ax well as in Bombay. Upon the importance 
of this subject I need not dilate. You began these schools in all 
the ardour of your early youth when the eldest of you was in truth 
only a student, but now yon are meu, taking a part in the manage- 
ment of your families and in the government of this country, 
and J foe! satisfied that every day must strengthen your views of 
the paramount importanco of this branch of education; because 
it is the cilueation not only of your wives and sisters and daughters 
but it is to a great extent the education of your own eons as well. 
I very lately hud occasion to refer to a report written by an officer 
who is well-known to me as one of the best friends of the natives 
of this country—General Le Grand Jacob.* In speaking of the 
diffoullies besetting the udiinistration of Kattiawar, be said that 
of all the difficultivs which he met, there was none so serious to 
his miud ay tho almost total abreyee of good female education 
among the people of that province. He ascribed, in part, the great 
blessings which had been brought to this country in the shape 
of peace and goo government, to the deterioration of the nobles 
of the land by takimg from them almost the only stimulus to active 
exertion which they used to find in their internal dissensiona of 
war, and he said he found that in a great majority of cases the 
management of many large extates was passing from the hands 
of young meu who from want of education and from want of 
occupation were daily losing every characteristic of the noble race 
from which they sprung, into the bands of their wives and mothere, 
who, being educated, were quite capable of supplying the place 
which their male relatives ought otherwise to have filled. It is 
true they were not addicted tosuch vices as opium eating, from 
which young men often suffer so much; but on the other hand, 
from their total want of education and capacily to deal with those 
who ordinarily undertook the management of their affairs they, 
thoir families, and their establishment were all going to ruin. But 
General Jacob believed that femalo education—I am speaking of 
what took place several years ago—was the only thing which would 
undoubtedly prevent the ruin of most of the great families of that 





* Now General Sir Le Grind Jacob, K. C 8. 1., 0. B., Political Agent of 
Kutch, Kattiawar and Autiern Maratha Contr at differ: times. 
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province. I feel assured that the truths which he laid before his 
superiors at that time, under the seal of his official correspondence, 
have been more or less present in the work which you have had 
before you, and that in the disconragements and diffieullies you 
have met with, you have been sustained by the fecling that in edu- 
cating your young womeu—-though that class may not be a large 
and numerous one in the great nation to whirh you belong—you 
are atill doing your best towards a great national wervice, 1 thank 
you very sincerely for what you have said about what Lady Frero 
and I have been able to do in promoting the great work of female 
education in this country. You know that it beara a very small 
proportion to what we would have done if we had had the power; 
but we carry with us {his satisfuction that the work you have une 
dertaken is in a siaie of duily progress towards that time when I 
hope you will be able to new not only all the Jadien of your own 
familica iu the enjoyment of a good education, but that the work 
will be continued by Indies competent to the fash. That, in my 
opinion, isa great desideratum in the present day. Ti appears to 
me that many young pershs are unarnidably precluded fram taking 
advantage of anything in the shape of a complete education, And 
it is this which mahes their education so short and so imperfect ; 
but [ teust that, seeing so many scholars around us, the educated, 
native Hindu gentlemen of Bombay are not going to let this be 
said against thoir race, that whilst the education of their daughters 
is necessarily entrusted to them, it ceascs al out the time when the 
education of the young females in iny own country becomes most 
important. I hope that ] may meet many of you in my own coun- 
try, and J feel aisured that whether there or here, thie subject. will 
pe foremost in our mind. I earnestly trust that the blessing of 
God will go with you in your work. and on behalf of-mysclf and 
Lady Frere I thank you most heartily for the address you have 
read to us, and for the manner in which you purpose, jo the man- 
ner most congenial to yourselves, to recognise our notice of the 
excellent work you have undortaken. 














She Parsi Girls’ School Aasoriation.’ 


{ Bombay, 10th April 1866. J 


A distribution of prizes to the successful girls attending the 
schools of the above Association took place at the residence of 
Byramji Jejeebhoy Erg. His Excellency the Governor presided 
on the occarion. 


‘Mr, Dowabboy Friuunji Karaka, one of the Members of the Managing 
Committee rend the report and concluded it by saying, “ the Committee 
beg to express to your Excellency their warmest thanks for your kindness 
in honouring them with your presence this day. To Lady Frere also their 
most sincere thanks are due for her kindness in conseuting to present the 
prizes to the xuccessful pupils. ‘The Counnittee also feel much indebted to 
the Misses Frere and the other ladies and gentlemen who have honoured 
this meeting by their presence ; they feel that your Eacellency in presiding 
at this gathering, and her Ladyship in consenting to present the prizes, do 
not do so as a matter of form, but because youg Eacellency and Lady Frere 
take a deep interest in the subject of Native Female Education, If the 
natives have been aroused to a sense of its importance, they have been en- 
couraged to zo onward in the knowledge of the righteousness of the cause, 
and that in your Excellency they have u hearty and deep sympathiger in all 
their difficulties. Your Excellency has been muny years in this country, and 
it ia patent to every one who is at all acquainted with your career, that you 
have always laboured for the good of the peuple. Wherever, in the pro- 
vidence of God you have been called to rule, your Excellency’s name has 
become 2 household word.” 


His Excellency then addressed as fullows.— 

The thanked the geutlemen of the Committee for the pleasure 
which he and the other visitors had received from what they had 
seen and heard at this first examination of there schools to which 
they had been kind enough to iuvite their European friends. He 
sincerely trusted that this would not be the Jast occasion on which 
they would allow those friends to participate in the pleasure which 
he was sure the progress of the echoots must give to the gentlemen 
of the direstion. The progress of the schools was not merely 


Vide note, page 211. 
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numerical, They had the satisfaction of knowing tbat these 
schools did not depend for their success upon any external agency, 
but that they were a spontaneous answer to the wishes of the 
Parsi community itsclf. He thought i1 was to thie feature in 
their character that they chieftr owed their succcay, for le was 
quite certain that the Parsces in conducting these schools muat 
be very unlike what they were in regard to everything else if they 
rested content with anything but the very beat they could get. Not 
only with respect to numbers, bat with regard alxo to the character 
of the education afforded by theeo schools, they had the pleasure of 
witnessing continuing progress, In what the pupils had done 
there wan a great deal they might wish to reo, but he quite agreed 
that there was much satisfaction to be derived from what had been. 
already achieved. It was quite cerfain that they could not bring 
about that general improvement which they would like to wee till 
the great body of the Parsi ladies were able to read and write well 
in their own tongue—able to communicate freely with their friends 
atadistance, and to amuse their leisure hours by reading. He 
was confident that thoue who had the management of these schoola 
would not be content with what they had already doue, for he 
agreed in the hope expressed in the report—und expressed in 
language which it would be difficult to improve—that the time was 
not far distant when by the agency of female teachers a very con- 
siderable improvement might be made in the teaching of the xcbools, 
He need not remind the gentlemen of the Committee that the 
young ladies attending the schools necessarily broke off their edu- 
cation just at the very time when education becume of the greatest 
importange. There was a great deal to be done in infancy, up to 
the age of 12 or 14; but the best part of one’s education was receiv- 
ed after that age, It was what was learned when the mental facul- 
ties had been fairly excited and were come to full maturity, that 
was of most value to the scholars. As the report very well observed, 
it was impossible that instruction of this kind could be imparted 
on any large scale without the aid of female teachers. He was 
sorry that the report concluded with an expression of regret that 
their efforts to obtain such teachers had been unavailing, but he 
waa very much mistaken if the progrese which had been made 


among the Parsi ladies in regard to education did not tend to 
supply that want. He would not for one moment have it mupposed 
tbat mero money could obtain what they required, for he neod not 
‘tell them how heartily he agreed in the old Eastern opinion, that 
the teaching of youth was a holy work, not to be undertaken 
merely for gain. But it wasa matter of experience that in no 
climate aud in no age could one person effectively conduct the 
education of more than a very limited number of boys and girls, 
Even in imparting the most elementary instruction, when ono 
teacher had about eighteen or twenty children the instruction 
lost a great part of its effect; and on this account as well as on 
others the teaching of large numbers of children was a very 
exhausting task, aud care should be taken to have the work given 
toan adequate number of efficieut instructors, Now, what wes 
good pay for work of this kind? It hud been considered that » 
few rupees s month was large pay for this kind of work; but he 
thought they would find that a very largo sum approaching Rs, 100 
or 150 a month was not too much to pay for the services of one 
single toacher such as the parents now present could confidently 
entrust with the education of their children. Ie trusted that 
parents would lay this to their heart and ponder well upon it, and 
that they would see that they could not by mere bidding for them, 
or without sacrificing a very consideratle amount of money, get 
such teachers as they desired. And surely almost any sacrifice 
they could make for such an object would bea sacrifice well made. 
‘He would not detain them longer than by expressing his regret 
atthe absence of Mr. Framji Nusserwanji, whom be would be 
aure to tell how excellently well the schools wore conduged. 


The Merxantien Wative Girls’ English 
Iustitution,® 
[ Bombay, 22nd Morch 1866, } 


The annual distribution of prizea to the successful girls 
‘attending the above Institution took place at Framji Hall, Breach~ 
‘Candy. His Excellency the Governor presided on the occasion. 

‘When the distribution of prizes had concluded, His Excellency 
said ;— 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—1 should be very sorry indeed if 
it were to be supposed that the expression of our feeling as 
to what we have seen and heard this day, was s mere matter 
‘of form: for I do not think any stranger coming here and 
seeing what we have seen of these children, could fail to carry away 
the memory—even if he did not care for Indis,as Iam sure most 
‘of us do care—of these proceedings, and to hold that memory for 
his life time. But to us who are older inhabitants, what we have 
seen in Framji’s Hall is of the greatest interest, becaune it speake 
so forcibly of the great truths inculeated in the minds of hin 
children by my old friend, the late Mr. Framji Kavasji, and of the 
eervices rendered by him in this matter, as well as of the services of 
Mr. Manockji Cursetji, which are now beginning to bear most 
valuable fruit. I am sure there is not one of the Parai community, 
who can remember Mr. Framji Kavasji,t who will not feel a deep 
personal interest in all that we have seen here to-day, and at the 
aame time it is very gratifying to those who witnessed the examina- 
tion of the school last year, to observe the evident improvement 
there is, in those young ladies whom we recognise as having been 





Founded on the 30th Juno 1863 by tho persevering efforta of Manockji 
Cursetji Bog. Its object is to give to Native girls the blessings of an English 
education upon sound moral principles, 

+ Vide Reports of the Board of Bisoeion fx LAL66, op 3 sn ty au 
‘the Alexandra Native Girly Institution for 1865, poge 23. 
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in the institution twelve months ago, for their progress appears to 
have been a very solid and satisfactory one. And the increase in 
the number of scholars is a proof that this most valuable institution 
is becoming thoroughly appreciated by the whole native community 
of this island. There are one or two points, moreover, mention- 
od in the reports, which it would be difficult to pass by without 
notice. And firstly, the incrcase in the rate of payment is an import. 
ant fact, as showing that Parsi and Hindu gentlemen are begin- 
ning to recognise the truth which we have long recognised in 
Burope—that s good education for ladies is not to be given without 
some personal sacrifice and expense, sod without entailing upon 
tome parents considerable sacrifice. I must say that the inclina- 
tion of the native community to afford their children a good educa- 
tion is to me most satisfactory, and there is another point which 
must be equally gratifying to him to whom this institution owes #0 
much~I mean the increased attention given to their own language 
in the instruction of children. For a long time it used to be said 
to Mr. Manockji Cureetji and others, “ If you teach your girls the 
English language, they will forget their mother-tongue, which is 
the most necful to them as wives and as mothers.” But the truth is, 
there is great value in combining English with the Vernacular, for 
no Iady can learn any foreign Janguage—and to these children 
English ia s foreign tongue—without being improved in her own 
Tanguage. She cannot learn a forcign language without thinking 
for herself more deeply and more accurately in her own, and there- 
fore there ia no need to fear that in teaching Parsi ladies English, 
they will forget Guzerathi, and this day's proceedings is one of the 
proofs that the exact contrary is the case, It shows that if you 
teach them a foreign Ianguage, you teach them more in their own 
tongue as well. I will not now detain you longer than by stating 
the great grudfication it gives moto express to Mr, Manockji 
Cursetji how much plessure I have felt in what I have witnessed 
to-day and I am sure J only speak the sense of those present when 
Tsay to the Committee and to the lady visitors that they deserve 
and do receive our best thanks for what they have done for this 
“moat useful Institution. 


PART IV, 


MISCELLANEOUS SPEECHES. 


The Juanguration of the Sind Railway 


[ Karachi, 29th April 1858. ] 


After Mr. Warren, the Agent of the Sind Railway, had 
addressed Mr. H. B. E. Fi +he Commissioner in Sind, request- 
ing him to commence the Railway, the latter replied as follows ;— 

‘Mr, Warren and Gentlemen,— 

I need not tell you, Sir, I undertake the duty with the most 
sincere pleasure. I think the first and most prominent feeling iu the 
mind of every one here present, must be one of deep thankfulness 
to the Almighty Disposer of all things, who has carried us through 
s0 many and great perils and permitted us to meet together this 
day to Cenacle awork of peace, undisturbed by those alarms 
which elsewhere have so changed the face of society in India. I 
trust that it is with an humble reliance on the same overruling 
Providence and not in any confidence in our own unassisted strength 
and power that we shall carry on and complete this great work. 
It is indeed a work which, unlessI gm greatly mistaken, will 
change the whole aspect of this barren plain where we now stand, 
and aid in making Karachi one of the great cities of India. Bat it is 
not merely as a work of great Jocal importance that we must regard 
it. It is, I believe, s great xational undertaking. Of its commercial 
value it is not necessary for me to speak. None of us who 
were in Karachi one short year ago, are likely to underrate its 
importance as a military work. We recollect how, less than a year 
ago, we watched with anxious expectation the passage of the 
alender reinforcements we were able to send to the Panjaub. How 
for days after they left us we heard nothing of them as they crept 
slowly up river, and we were glad to hearin anything less than a 
week, that they had safely reached Kotree. What would we then 
have given for a railway which would bring Kotree so near in 





* For s description of the Ling and Works of the Sind Railway, ace Mr. John 
Bronton’s paper on the subjeot given at page 451 of the Transactions of the Instiva. 
tion of Civil Engineers for 1862-63. 


point of time to tho transport in cur harbour that the reernit who 
dined to-day on board the sea-going steamer at Kemaree, might 
breakfast to-morrow unwearied, and with all his baggage about 
him on board a river steamer 110 miles off at Kotree, In the last 
year, probably the most eventful in our Indian annals, we have 
been taught how great was our want of men. This railway will 
enable one man to do the work often. Of money our want was 
scarcely leas urgent; of the value of our railway in this, the 
economical point of view, it seems superfluous to apeak. I sincerely 
hope it will bo found a source of profit both to the Government 
and to all who are in any way connected with it. Buta railway 
in India has, I believe, a higher function than that of a great 
military engine ora money-making and money-saving appliance. 
I believo it to be one of the greatost of civilisers. When the most 
active and energetic race in the world crosses 80 many thousand 
miles of oceans and establishes such a work of art @® cost as great 
aa the whole value of our English trade with India one short 
century ago, surely great moral changes must follow. A railway 
always seoms to me to bring out most strongly those deeply 
marked national characteristics which make our nation what it ia, 
which havo enabled us, a small and remote people, to bring our troops. 
with the trophies on their standards, of many fight in distant 
elds, to dominate over such a vast continent; andI feel sure 
that the execution of this railway will tend to impress more deeply 
on the native mind those great national characteristics, which 
have won for us the respect of the natives, and have made us what 
we are. I cannot but hope that the grand result will be to bind 
closer this country to England, and to prepare in » thousand 
ways unknown and unobserved by us for that assimilation in 
interests and in faith which alone can render permanent our empire 
aver eo many millions of euch different races and languages, It 
is with honds like these that I would bind India closer to England. 
We have now, I hope, passed through the talking snd writing 
stage, and all differences of opinion will, I trust, be interred under 
one of Mr. Bray's largest embankments, aud I most gladly, Sir, 
accept your invitation to commence the stage of actual execution. 


The Victoria and Albert Miusenm.* 


CEREMONY OF LAYING THE CORNER-STONE. 


{ Bombay, 19th November 1862. } 


The Honourable Jagannath Sankarsett, President of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum Committee, in an Address reviewed the history 
of the undertaking, and requested His Excellency the Governor to 
Iny the chief Corner-Stone of the Building. 

His Excelleney Sir H. B. E. Frere replied as follows ;— 

Mr. Prasipenr anv Gawriemen,—I accept with pleasnre the 
task you have assigned to me, and I trust that the building now 
commenced will, when completed, be worthy in ull respects of thia 
vast and growing city. We have listened with great interest to 
what you have tald us of the history of this institution, of its early 
difficulties, of the liberal and energetic support it received not only 
from the native gentlemen around you, who have furnished the means 
of erecting it, but from my predecessors in this Government, Lord 
Elphinstone and Sir George Clerk,+ and many among us have felt 
peculiar pleasure in the justice you have done to the claims on our 





* Vide Government Selection No, 83.—New Series, pp, 11—30 and 47--58. 


‘4 It was proposed to have the bust of Sir Goorge Russell Clerk, @. 0. 8, I, 
K. 0. B, executed and placed in the Victoria Museum near that of the revered 
‘Mountstaart Kiphiustone, (which was subscribed for by the students, and ex-stndente 
of the Elphinstone ollege and High School at a meeting held in the Town Hall on 
the 11¢h, January 1860,) for the great benefits he conferred on it, when Governor 
of Bombay. It was during his time, that a contribution of a lac of rupees was made 
tothe Musewn and e splendid and extensive plot of ground given far the Victoria 
Gardens. In a letter addremed to the Secretary, Victoria Museum, dated 6th October 
1868, Bir George Clerk declined with thanks to sit fora Bust, and concluded by 
saying, that, ‘ although truly grateful to the Committee for the kindness that has 
prompted their proposal to incur the expense of a sculptured Bust, I fool that I have 
tno fair title to any distinction; while it certainly will be just thst ethers, throagh 
‘whose perseverance and contributions or both, the undertaking baa been concinded, 
should be there represented,” 


gratitude of one of our fellow-eitizens, to whom Bombay owes s@ 
much, I mean the late Dr. George Buist.* 

You have, Sir, also, I feel sure, expressed the general feeling of 
all who are aware of the nature of the difficulties to be overcome in 
what you have said of our obligations to the Joint Secretaries. I 
believe I rightly interpret the wishes of your Committee and Dr. 
Birdwood’s excellent colleague Dr. Bhau Daji, in particularly speci- 
fying Dr. Birdwood, whose laborious exertions, so long continued, 
so unselfishly and energetically rendered, are now, we may hope, 
destined to be crowned with success. 

This building will, I trust, be a fitting monument of the greatest 
event in the recent history of British India. 


Here in Bombay, where the East India Company had ruled for 
two centuries, we, who were formerly subjects and servants of that 
Company, may be allowed to look back with not unnatural pride to 
the day on which it was announced to all India that the Empire 
built up by that marvellous corporation bad reached such imperial 
dimensions, thut it was no longer possible for our Sovereign to rule 
over it with delegated authority. 

It was in truth an historical era which deserved commemoration, 
and you wisely resolved, as you stood around the late Lord 
Elphinstone when he proclaimed that Her Majesty had assumed the 
direct sovereignty of India, tliat such an event should not remain 
without an enduring and visible monument. 

But this building will mark, not only an era in the history of 
Empires; it will be 2 record of one of the greatest boons which 
‘England could have conferred on India, when, in the memorable 
and gracious words of Her Majesty’s Proclamation, Her Majesty 
declared not only her assumption of the powers of Sovereignty, 
but her sense of its responsibilities, and her determination by the 
blessing of Almighty God to exercise those powers for the good 
of India. You have also resolved that this building should stand 

* Died at Galeutts on the Ist October 1860. Vide Journal of the Bombay Branch 


of the Boys! Asiatio, Society, Vol vz, No. 21, page 1axxvat, wherein » short 
sbitmary notice of bis is given. 
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as a monument of the loyal love and personal affection you bear 
to Her Majesty. It would be neither becoming nor necessary 
that I should aitempt to recapitulate the many claims which you 
thereby recognize to your loyal attachment and admiration in the 
first sovereign who has since the dawn of history ruled over all 
India, the first oriental sovereign who has ever addressed her 
subjects in such words as those with which Her Majosty’s Proclama- 
tion concluded. The words are,I am sure, engraven on your 
hearts, but I cannot forbear once more quoting them as embodying 
the feeling to which your present undertaking is a fitting response. 
Her Majesty declares, “When,by the bleasing of Providence, internal 
tranquillity shall be restored, it is Our earnest desire to stimulate 
the peaceful industry of India, 1o promote works of public utility 
and improvement, and to administer its Government for the 
benefit of all Our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity 
will be Our strength; in their contentment, Our security; and 
in their gratitude, Our best reward. And may the God of all 
power grant Us, and to those in authority under Us, strength to 
carry out these Our wishes for the good of Our people.” 


I think you have judged rightly in believing that Her Majesty 
‘would accept with the greatest pleasure this proof of your loyalty 
and devotion, if you connected with it the name of the Jate lamented 
Prince Consort, a name which will not only be ever associated 
with all the glories and eplendours of Her Majesty's reign, but 
with every private and personal virtue which claims our admiration 
and respect, and which has euthroned Her Majesty in the hearte 
of x0 many miHions of her most distant subjects. 


For such a purpose there is, I think, a peculiar fitness in the 
form of the memorial you have chosen. Among the many marked 
and enduring characteristics of this reign none is likely tolive longer 
or bear more valuable fruit. than the principle first practically 
recognised, and acted on under Queen Victoria, of the duty 
of promoting by every means the education and enlightenment of 
her Indian subjecte, and no name will go down to posterity more 
intimately connected with this particular form of education thap 
that of Prince Albert. rf x 


2s 


For, let us remembet, this Museum is designed to be no mere 
collection of rarities and curiosities at which crowds may gaze in 
vecant and resultless astonishment ; you have purposed that it shall 
be a great engine of education. In the words you have so aptly 
quoted from the great law-giver of scientific investigation, a 
“College of Enquiry” as distinguished from a “College of Reading.” 

Here, as in a microcosm, you will collect specimens of whatever in 
Art or Nature ministers to man’s wants or occupies man’s thoughts. 
‘The student will here read not’ through the imperfect medium of 
Janguage or in books, but in the very products themselves, visibly 
placed before him, the history, ss far as human eye can trace it, of 
‘each wondrous process and product of Nature. He will trace, step 
‘dy step, how the intellect of man, in various ages and in various 
‘countries, has turned those processes and products to human use, and 
how Art has striven to impart to the result of her labours somewhat 
‘of that divine image, of thoss more than human characteristics of 
beauty, variety, perfection,and adaptation for which the rudest of man+ 
kind ever yearn, and which the most civilized never fully attain to. 


It seems to me a happy resolve that you have placed this Build- 
ing close to the Gardens of the Horticultural Society. 

The student in the Musenm will thus find himself ever in the 
presence of living Nature in her richest and most varied forms. 

Such an association must be favorable not only in supplying the 
materials of study, but in inducing the frame of mind in which the 
enquirer is most likely to reach the truth, 

The narrow dogmatism and self-sufficient pride which more than 
anything else are obstacles to the perception of trath, must stand re- 
buked in view of the multiform power and beauty of nature, as seen 
im the vegetation of a tropical garden, and man, who in the 
midst of the crowded city has some excuse for fancying himself 
absolute Lord of the Creation, will here feel that be can only command 
nature by understanding and cheying her laws. 

Sir, there is one sentence in your address so striking in its truth 
that I trust it will come to have proverbial significance, and be 
remembered,{ repeated, and acted on, long after this ceremony shall 
have been forgotten, "You truly observed “Isis a sin for a great 








and wealthy city like Bombay not to be continually engaged in good 
works.” I cannot doubt, Sir, but a blessing will attend those who 
work in this spirit. 

We have in what we see around us, living proof that this feeling 
is no vain form of words, but a vital principle, inciting those among 
the irflabitants of this island, whom Providence bas blessed with 
ample means, to use those means for the good of their fellow-men. 

‘Those things encourage us to hope that this Building will long 
stand, not only as a monument of a great event of historical 
interest, testimony of your loyal devotion to your Sovereign, and of 
your affectionate sense of what you owe to Her Majesty and the 
lamented Prince Consort, but that it will show those who come 
after us, that you took for your motto the words which the Prince 
directed should be ivecribed on the last great educational building 
with which his name is connected in England—* Glory to God in 
‘the highest, and on earth Peace, good will towards all men.” 


( Bombay, 28rd January 1866. } 


A public meeting was held in the Town Hall with a view to 
aise additional funds for the purpose of completing the conatruc- 
tion of the above Building. 


His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere said:— 


Gentlemen,—Before taking the chair, I will avail myself of the 
only opportunity that is likely to present itself of my being able to 
* “The Viotoria and Albert Museum was commenced as s private work, but owing 
to the difficulties of 1865, funds could not be obtained to carry it on. It has now’ 
passed into the hands of the Public Works Department to be completed from Im- 


perial Funds. It has been found necessary, in the first place, to pull down, in 
29 
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For, let us remember, this Museum ia designed to be no mero 
collection of rarities and ‘curiosities et which crowds may gnze in 
vacant and remultless astonishment ; you have purposed that it shall 
ve a great engine of education. In the words you bave so aptly 
‘quoted from the great law-giver of scientific investigation, a 
“Qollege of Enquiry” as distinguished from a “College of Reading.” 

Here, aa in a microcosm, you will collect specimens of whatever in 
Art or Nature ministers to man’s wants or occupies man’s thoughts. 
‘The student will here read not through the imperfect medium of 
danguage or in books, but in the very products themselves, visibly 
placed before him, the history, as far as human eye can trace it, of 
each wondrous process and product of Nature. He will trace, step 
by step, how the intellect of man, in various ages and in various 
‘countries, has turned those processes end producta to human se, and 
how Art has striven to impart to the result of her labours somewhat 
of that divine image, of those more than human characteristics oF 
beauty, variety, perfection,and adaptation for which the rudest of man+ 
kind ever yearn, and which the most civilized never fully attain to. 


It seems to me a happy resolve that you have placed this Build- 
ing close to the Gardens of the Horticultural Society. 

The student in the Museum will thus find himself ever in the 
presence of living Nature in her richest and most Varied forms. 

Such an association must be favorable not only in supplying the 
materials of study, but in inducing the frame of mind in which the 
enquirer is most likely to reach the truth. 

The narrow dogwatism and self-sufficient pride which more than 
anything else are obstacles to the perception of truth, must stand re- 
‘buked in view of the multiform power and beauty of nature, us seen 
fn the vegetation of a tropical garden, and man, who in the 
midst of the crowded city hes some excuse for fancying himself 
absolute Lord of the Creation, will here feel that be can only command 
nature by understanding and obeying her laws. 

Sir, there is one sentence in your eddress so striking in its truth 
that I trust it will come to have proverbial significance, and be 
remembered,{ repeated, and acted on, long after this ceremony shal? 
have been forgotten, You truly observed “It is a sin for a great 


‘and wealthy city like Bombay not to be continually engaged in good 
works.” I cannot doubt, Sir, but a blessing will attend those who 
work in this spirit. 

‘We have in what we see around us, living proof thet this feeling 
is no vain form of words, but a vital principle, inciting those among 
the inhabitants of this island, whom Providence has blessed with 
ample means, to use those means for the good of their fellow-men. 

‘Those things enconrage us to hope that this Building will long 
etand, not only as a monument of a great event of historical 
interest, testimony of your loyal derotion to your Sovereign, and of 
your affectionate sense of what you owe to Her Majesty and the 
lamented Prince Consort, but that it will show those who come 
after us, that you took for your motto the words which the Prince 
sdirected should be inscribed on the last great educational building 
with which his name is connected in England,—“ Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth Peace, good will towards all men.” 


[ Bombay, 23rd January 1866. } 


A public meeting was held in the Town Hall witha view to 
waive additional funds for ihe purpose of completing the conatruc- 
tion of the above Building. 


His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere said:— 


Gentlemen,—Before taking the chair, I will avail myself of the 
only opportunity that is likely to present itself of my being able to 





“The Victoria and Albert Museum was commenced as a private work, but owing 
‘to the difficulties of 1865, funds could not be obtained to cerry it on. It has now’ 
passed into the hands of the Public Works Department to be completed from Im- 


porial Funds, Tt has been found necessary, in the first place, to pull down, in 
29 
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ray a few words on the occasion which has brought us together to- 
day. Ihave come this evening, not in the character of arepresentative 
of Her Majesty, but as a private member of this community ; 
because I feel that the occasion which has brought us together 
is one which very nearly concerns the honour and the character 
of the people of Bombay. It will be in the recollection of a great 
many now present what occurred when the Musenm was firat 
projected, aud what passed at the meeting when the firet subscrip- 
tions were raised towards its fands. Those who were not present 
on tbat occasion will learn it, no doubt, from the report which 
will be laid beforo you, and you will have from those who were 
eutrusted with the eapenditure of the money which was received, 
an account, and I trust a very satisfactory account, of their 
stewardship. ‘The question which will then remain for you to 
decide, and which I trust will be decided in a way that will com- 
mend itself to the approval of many xho are not now present, is 
briefly, whether the work is to be carried to an honourable and 
satisfactory conclusion. I have no donbt whatever as te the 
response which the inhabitants of Bombay wifi give to this 
question; but I feel that there is some danger that there 
may fall upon this enterprise that kind of blight whichis mere 
or less apt to fell upon all enterprises in this country. I mese 
that delay and procrastination which forms the chief difficulty 
with those who commence an undertaking like this in carrying it 





great part, the front and rear walls, which were considusably out of plumb; and 
‘owing 10 the iron work of the Jower floor haxing Leen Jost at sea, still further delay 
in unavoidably incurred in completing the work. ‘The building is faced on two widen 
with Porcbander stone ; on the other sides the dressings only are in Porebunder 
atone, ‘The interior is to be fitted with ornamental iron work; a gallery runa all 
round the interior level at the first floor over the aisles, supported on iron colamna, 
‘The Holl consists, of a nave, 103 x 324/, with two aisles, 108° x 16, ‘The gallery 
is 18 feet wide, the entrance vestibule is 824'% 30’, and the stairoase vestibule at 
the other end of the building is of similar dimensions. Six small rooms are provid- 
ed in the angles. The design was partly by the late Mr. William Tracey and partly 
by Mesorm, Scott, McClelland and Co., the iron work being designed in Hngland ; the 
atyte is Palladian; and the site is at the entrance of the Victoris Gardens. The 
estimate to complete the building is Bs. $,20,972, of which Re. 1,64,687, have 
‘been eapeuded chiody in payment for materials and oulatanding claims,” 
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to 2 satisfactory conclusion. There are not wanting in this city 
many prominent examples of this defect, which I fear is oue in- 
herent in most Indian enterprises. Ineed go no further for an 
example than to the Memorial Church at Colaba, to which I refer, 
aa I believe I am one of the few here present who had anything 
to do with the commencement of that work. It wasa noble object, 
which had been well considered, and which began with every 
promise of success, You all recollect for how many years this 
church remained a standing monument of the procrastination and 
delay to which I have referred, and nobody who was not intimately 
concerned in the enterprise itself can tell how heart-breaking 
was the feeling that this great work was year after year left 
uncompleted.* Now, I would not like to see this sort of 
delay happen in the case before us; and it is because we are 
come to that very critical point in this enterprise that I think we 
should consider the occasion which has called us together this day 
aa one of the very utmost importance to the community—to its 
honour and to its character. I have the less hesitation in speaking 


* In olusion to the Monumental Church of Bt. John the Evangelist, Colaba, 
“Phe proposat to build this griginated with the Rev. George Pigott, M. A., then 
Chaplain of Colaba aud the Harbour. On the 25th March 1843, a meeting of 
gentlemen who had snbseribed for the erection of a monument to the memory of stich. 
Officers, in Her Majesty's and the Honourable Company's Services, aa bad fallen 
during the campaigns in 1838-89 in Sind and Affghanistan, was held in the Town 
Hall, whon the late revered Metropolitan (the Right Rev. Danie! Wilson, D. D.) was 
called to the chair. A resolution was unanimously passed, that the monument 
should be s Church at Colaba, in which the names of all Officers aud Men who had 
porisbed during the campaigns of 1838-39 and 1842-48 sbculd be recorded, A plan 
by Mr. Henry Conybeare, M. I. C. K., having been approved, the first stone of the 
proposed Oburch was laid on the 4th December 1847, by His Bxcellency Sir George 
Russell Clerk, K. C. B., the Governor of Bombay. From this dey to his death in 
February 1850, Mr, Pigott laboured assiduously to forward the work, but numer. 
ons difficulties followed. He died leaving the walls 25 fect above the surface. Ie 
was auooeeded by the Rev. Philip Anderson, M. A., who took an equal interest in the 
good work, and largely aided for seven years, in eurmounting the financial difficultion 
‘which retarded its complotion. In the midst of his preparation for the consecration 
of the Chureb, he was taken ill, and died in 1867. On the 7th. January 1858, the 
consecration of the Ohurch took pisee ; the esremony being performed by the Lord 
Bishop of Bombay, [the Right Rey, Johu Harding, D. D.] The total amount expanded, 
on this Church was about Ba 1,27,000, ; part of which was paid by Government," 





to you plainly on this subject, because the enterprise is one in the 
commencement of which I was in no way connected. As far as the 
Government is concerned, it belongs entirely to the time of my 
two predecessors. Originated in the time of Lord Elphinstone, 
whose memory is so dear to you, the work was planned and actually 
tommenced in the time of Sir George Clerk, whose name is still 
held in such honor among you ; and it ison this account, becanse 
it belongs to my predecessors, that I feel ita sacred duty to omit 
nothing which is in my power to bring the work toa satisfactory 
conclusion. Something has been said, and a good deal more alluded 
to, about this being rather an inopportune time to bring forward 
an appeal to the public on behalf of an enterprise of this kind. 
‘Now, let us speak plainly on this subject. We all know through 
what a crisis we passed a very few months ago. Every one of us 
has suffered—some of us in purse, some in the case of our 
friends—all of us in the case of thore who are more or less dear 
to us ; and we are not likely to under-estimate the greatness of the 
calamity which has passed over us. But, I would ask you, do you be- 
lieve that the permanent wealth of this great city is not infinitely 
greater than it was a year ago? I believe I may say with the greatest 
confidence, what any one member of the mercantile community 
who is acquainted with the actual state of affairs will tell you, 
that this city is far richer to-day than it was the year ago. 
Well, what is it that keeps itback? It is the particularly 
marked prosperity of this country. The profits of trade are so 
enormous that it becomes more and more difficult to get people 
to part with money for objects of the nature of which I am 
speaking, and it is this which makes it more difficult at this 
than at other times to raise any considerable subscription. I 
believe, you will all agree with me—all I know who are here 
present will certainly agree with me—that this is not a 
feeling which should keep back the people of Bombay from com- 
pleting and worthily completing what was so well begun before 
the tide of extraordinary prosperity set in upon us. And let us 
recollect that this is not one of those ephemeral projects which 
epring up during « period of exceptional commercial prosperity. 
‘3t in a project which was commenced long before that period began; 


therefore I think we have not any right to turn to the commercial 
erisis which bas since affected us, asa reason fornot putting our 
shoulders to the wheel. I feel not the slightest doubt as to the 
ultimate completion of the work. I have too much confidence in 
the public spirit of our Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoys, our Framji Kavagjis, 
our Jagannath Sankarsetts, our David Sassoons, our Sir Chailes 
Forbeses, our John Shinners, our Robert Wygram Crawfords, and our 
John Flemings, and in the spirit which animates the successora of 
such gentlemen, to let me doubt for one moment that they will act as. 
their predecessors would have acted before them. There is one more 
reason, to which I must allude before E conclude, and that is, that 
the gentleman whom you selected as your Secretary has, I am afraid, 
very materially injured his health, snd will ceitainly be obliged 
shortly to take some rest from his self-imposed labours in connec- 
tion with this enterprise. In his presence I cannot say anything 
in his praise. He would much rather that I should speak of 
his faults and his fuilings, and let me add, that his faults and his 
failmgs are those of the typical Englishman. His vigour, his energy, 
the way he throws himself into his work, and his sympathy with 
those around him, are the characteristics of the Englishman ; and 
it is because he is an Englishman that be is emphatically a friend 
and lover of the natives of this country.* Such as he is, 
unless you enable him shortly to complete the work which 
he took upon himself on your behalf, there is too much renson to 
fear that he may be obliged to leave it to others. For these reasons, 
I trust, that in this matter you will act promptly and well, and 
earry this work which you and your predecessors commenced to 
a worthy conclugion. 





© Dr. George Birdwood left Bombay in September 1868. On his departure, be 
was presented with addresses and teatimoniala by the Members of the Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Agri-Horticaltural Society, and the Students of the 
Grant Medical College gave him s rich Cashmere shawl in token of their respect 
and esteem. Vide Journal of the Roysl Asiatic Society, pp. LEI—LXXIII, Bombay 
University Calender for 1869-70 page 243, and the Times of India Overland Bum~ 
mary No, 81 dated the Ist, September 1868, The Bombay and Home Governmente 
Wiberally recognized the merits of Dr. Birdwood’s services by granting him a special 
pension, 


The Distress in Dancashire.” 


[ Bombay, 12th August 1862. ] 
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A public meeting was held in the Town Hall, in behalf of the 
safferers in the Cotton Manufacturing Districts of England. 

Afier the proceedings had terminated, the Rey. Dr. John 
‘Wilson proposed a vote of thanks to His Excellency the Governor, 
for his kinducss in presiding on the occasion. 


His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere replied :— 


GentieMEN,—I cannot content myself with a silent acknowledg- 
ment of the vote of thanks. I must, in the first place, disclaim the 
honor done me by my friend Dr. Wilson, in attributing to me the 
eredit of originating this meeting. The proposal to call the meeting 
had originated with gentlemen who, if I were permitted to name 
them, would, I believe, prove to be the same who commenced the 
subscription in the Chamber of Commerce some weeks ago, a8 soon 
as the first news of the distress in Lancashire was received in this 
country. That subscription had been very liberally supported, 
but as the intelligence of increasing distress came in by each 
auccessive mail, it was felt that a subscription limited to a few classes 
of the community was quite inadequate to the occasion, and it 
was wisely resolved to call this public meeting,—a resolve which 
the results will, I think, fully justify. I have complied with 
the invitation to be present to-day, not only because I wished as 
an individual to express my sympathy with the sufferings of 
a large body of our fellow-countrymen, but with a view of 
publicly expressing, with the full concurrence of my colleagues 
who are unable to attend to-day, the great interest which the Go- 
vernment of Bombay take in a meeting, the object of which is to 
mitigate a great national calamity. I cannot but augur much good 

* Assimilar meeting was held at Celeatta, under the presidency of the late 
Viceroy and Governor-General, the EARL of ELGIN, on the 6th November 1862, 
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from the results of your proceedings to-day. The subscriptiona 
will, I have no doubt, furniah substantial relief of much physical 
suffering, but I believe the feelings we have this day heard expressed 
will go further than any money we can send to console the eorely~ 
tried working hands of our manufacturing districts under their 
heavy privations. I most fully concur in all that was so well said 
by Dr. Bhau Daji of the value of this practical proof of your sym- 
pathy—of your feeling that the sufferers are your brethren in 
something more than our allegiance to the same Sovereign—that 
you share their sorrows as well as their joys, and that no prospect 
of immediate selfish advantage can blind you to the greatness of 
this imperial calamity—above all, that you cordially sympathise 
with and admire that heroic patience, self-control, and obedience 
to law, which enable them to bear so nobly misfortunes in no wise 
due to any act or default of their own. Most truly was it said by 
Dr. Murray Mitchell, that no facts regarding India can touch the 
hearts and arrest the attention of Englishmen at home, as do such 
proofs of fellow-feeling and community of interests. My native 
friends may rely on it thet these things will not be lost on the 
classes whose cause some of the native gentlemen here present 
have to-day advocated with so much eloquence. The operatives 
of our manufacturing districts are well read and thoughtful far 
beyond whet from the station in life of a working man, would 
be supposed possible. Among no class in England are there 
so many reflecting students of theoretical and practical Politics 
and Political Economy, and probably no one class has taken # more 
intelligent and effectual interest in the great questions affecting 
India which have from time to time come before the British public. 
Tt wae said with great truth by another speaker to-day, that what 
the workmen of Lancashire would value more than your sympathy, 
and far more than relief in money, would be work—good, honest, 
hard work ; and as I believe India can supply all and more then 
they need to give them that work, it has struck me that I may add 
somewhat to the good results of this meeting if I touch very briefly 
on what has been done, and can be done, to enable this part of 
India to supply the dearth of cotton which is the cause of all this 
misery. We have learnt since last year some truths of immense 


importance as to the power of India to supply ss much cotton da 
England can require, On the one hand, you have found cotton 
‘coming to your port from quarters whence it never came before. 
The simple stimulus of a rise in prices which few, if any, believed 
would be permanent, has largely increased the area whence your 
aupplies are drawn, and added whole provinces to the list of cotton- 
producing countries. On the other hand, the English spinners 
and dyers have found that, if not quite so well adapted to their 
purposes as the good kinds of American cotton, slight changes of 
machinery and trifling variations of procees enable them to use good 
Indian cotton to advantage, sud that if they would only get enough 
‘of much cotton, they need not fear a scarcity of raw material. It 
has been asserted that the great rise of prices here has not yet 
told on the cultivators in the interior; that they are still in ignorance 
of the great prices which their cotton would command. I must 
be allowed to doubt this, and to express my belief that there is no 
part of the country which supplies your port with cotton, where the 
Yact of the late great rise in prices is not fully known to the tillers 
of the soil. Colonel W. C. Anderson, Survey and Settlement Com- 
missioner, Southern Maratha Country, writes in a letter lately 
received from him, that contracts have been made by some of the 
ryots down there to deliver the produce of cotton-fields yet unsown, 
‘on terme which would require a price of 16d a pound on an ordinary 
‘crop to repay the purchaser, and this, not in isolated cases, but 20 
frequently as to leave no doubt that the Dharwar ryot is fully alive 
to the high prices of cotton in Bombay. Again, I read in the 
Caleutia Englishman of the 8rd August 1862, the following deserip- 
tion of the state of things in the Panjaub :—“ It is said that cotton, 
unfortunately not so good and clean as it ought to be, is being 
exported in considerable quantities to Karichi, and our correspondent 
estimates tie probable amount for this year at seventy thousand 
maunds, or two thousand five hundred tons. This is pretty well, seeing 
that cotton bas hitherto been imported into the Panjaub from the 
East. In the former years the cultivators are said to have realized 
£ 500,000 extra by the sale of wheat; now they are likely to reap 
another most unexpected profit from cotton, as the price has risen 
from seven, eight, and ume rupees per maund to from sixteen to 


nineteen rupees; the difference on the whole crop will be profit over 
and above that of ordinary years. No wonder we hear that the 
Panjaub agriculturist is rapidly becoming independent of his banker, 
and taking the management of his own money into bis own banda.” 
We must recollect that two years ago hardly a pound of cotton ever 
found its way from the Panjab to England. But you have here 
undoubted evidence frum both extremities of your fields of cotton 
supply, that the cotton-growing agriculturist is fully aware of the 
field that is open to him, and is prepared to take advantage of its 
and there can, I believe, be no doubt thet the same is the case in 
Guzerat and Berar, and that all the stimulus which can be applied 
in the shape of a vise of prices, will opernto this year to extend the 
production of cotton in Western Indio. The question of a vastly 
increased supply of cotton from Western India is however, almost 
every-where a question of soads. Iknow it will be said that in 
this respect the Government of India has been wanting in ite duty 
to the country. Iwill not detain you to discuss the past. But 
in justice to my predecessors, I must say that I believe the verdict 
of posterity will not coufirm this opinion, if we measure what bas 
been done, by any standard but that of what is stil required. 
Judged by this standard, there is indeed a vast deal still to 
be done, and I would not have you suppose that the Government 
are now inclined to estimate their present duty by any other stundard. 
But in judging of the past, nod leaving out of account all olatueles 
and difficulties, it is only fuir to compare whut bas }eeu done with 
what has been effected by other Governments, and if we make such 
a comparison, I firmly believe that, when we come to count the 
results of the last twenty years, it will be found not only thut the 
British Government have made more and better rouds than were 
ever made or dreamed of during the whole of the pievious twenty 
centuries in all India put together; but that the work done will 
stand fair comparison with what has been effected during the seme 
time in any other country of equal extent in any part of the globe, 
T have ventured, in justice to my predecessors, to make this allusion 
to the past. But our business now is with the present and future, and 
in both respects, I see good ground for hops that, as far as facilities 
80 


for transport are concerned, Western India will not Le behind-hand 
in doing all that England requires of her. Ineed not dwell on the 
value of the railways in this respect. They Lave already reached 
the frontiers of our Presidency, in each direction of the gueat cotton 
fields in Guzerat to the north ; in Berar to the north-east ; and in the 
Nizam’s country beyond Barsee and Sholapoor te the south-enst. 
‘hey are still iucomplete, and owing to the eoks at the GLauts end 
elsewhere, they have only commenced imperfectly to fulfl their 
object in bringing down cotton. But they have already had a great 
effect in facilitating travelling into the cotton districts; ao that it 
is no longer impossible for the Bombay merchant to go himself, 
or send his own agent, into the cotton district. In this respect 
stone, by facilitating commercial intercourse and enabling the 
merchant to visit the interior, the railways have already conferred 
on India s benefit which would 1 believe, be cheaply purchased 
by the whole cost of their construction, What is now most 
required is the completion of the common roads needed as feeders 
to the raila; and in this respect I can promise tbat the Govern- 
ment of Bombay will not be wanting in its duty, and if hereafter 
it should be found that adequate progress, in this respect, has 
not been made, I must confess that the Bombay Government, and 
it alone, will be to blame. For we have no want of means, nor of 
encouragement from the Government of India, or from the 
Secretary of State, to do our duty by the country. Not only have 
they sanctioned all that we could show was required, but in alt 
their communications they have not ceased to urge on ua the 
necessity for making due provision for the wants of the cotton 
trade. But all this is matter for the future, and though it may, 
and F trust it will, farnish some consolation to the operatives now 
etarvine for want of work, to know that work is likely, in future 
years, to be provided for them, we must not forget the terrible 
winter which is before them, when want of food will be aggravated 
by a want of clothing, of shelter, and of fuel, to an extent of which 
no native of this country, who has not faced the rigors of an English 
winter, can form any adequate idea. From the miseries of such 
Privation there is no escape save by eid such as this meeting can 


afford, promptly as well as liberally rendered, In this respect I 
have no misgivings as to the result of our meeting this day.» I know 
well the large-heaited liberality of the native gentlemen of Bombay, 
and I feel assured they will not content themselves with an expression 
of a barren sympathy; they will answer with their accustomed 
generosity to the call of suffering, ond they will, in so doing, add 
one more link to the golden chain which binds together, in community 
of interests and feelings, the mony nations and languages which 
are united under the rule of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 


* This appeal to the benevolence of the community at large was very successful; 
the total amount aubscribed for the Cotton Relief Fund, being a lac and a half 
Rupees which was immedintaly remitted in two instalments, to the Lord Mayor of 
the City of London, { the Right Hon'ble William Cubitt, ) who in acknowledging 
the first of Rs. 59,000 thus wrote,—‘T also venture to avail myself of this 
opportunity to express my deep sense of the promptitude with which the Inhabitants 
of Bombay have responded to the call of humanity and benevolence. It is indeed 
a pleasing characterjstic of the case, that not alone have the Kuropesn official and 
mercantile community, headed by His Excellency the Governor, come forward thus 
Hiberally, but I observe, with respect and satisfaction, the names of many honored 
Native firma, whose hearts have been thus touched by the calamitous accounts 
of the present state of these poor English operatives. "” Vide Report of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce for 1861-62, pp. XLII, and 170-172, 

In s subsequent commanication, the Lord Mayor said, ‘this emphatic demonntra- 
tion of aympathy from Bombsy will be gratefully appreciated in the suffering locall- 
tien; the large amount [Bs 1,00,000} will enable us materially to augment our im- 
mediate distribution, and the noble example thus act cennot fail of a beneficial in- 
fuence throughout the wide extent of the British Empire.” Vide Report of the 
Borwbay Chamber of Commerce for 1862—68, page 833. 





The Opening of the Bhore Shaut Juclines 


OF THE 
GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 


[ Khandalla, 21st April 1863. } 


‘Mr. John Pares Bickersteth, Chairman of the Bombay Board 
of Directors of the abovo Railway Company, gave a detailed 
account of the Bhore Glnut Incline, and concluded it by saying, 


& The Dircetors hog 1o tender to your Excelloney their thanks 
for the warm interest your Excellency has taken in the progress of 
the groat works the completion of which we celebrate to-day, 
whereby all engaged upon it have been greatly encouraged in their 
labours ; and they desire to request that they may be permitted 
permanently to connect your Exccllency’s name with the Bhore 
Ghant Incline, by recording the opening of the line by your Excel- 
Iency upon @ tablet to be erccted in some prominent situation on 
the Incline. ” 
His Excellency Sir II, B. E. Frere replied:— 


Mn. Crarnman anp Gestzemen—It is a matter of extreme 
gratification to me, bath personally and on public grounds, 
to accede to your request. I have watched the progress of 
this work since the idea of a Railway to connect Bombay with 
the interior first occurred to Mr. Clark in the early part of 
1844, I am glad to see among you this day some gentlemen 





* The proceedings of this very interesting event have been fully reported in the 
Rombay Saturday Review of the 25th. April 1863, p, 884 et neq. to which the 
reader's attention is directed. 

For a complete and accurate description of this great work, Pide Mr. Jamon 
John BerkJey's paper on the subject, read at the Bombay Mechanics’ Institution on 
the 2lst December 1857; Transactions of the Institution of Civil Rngineora, 
Vol. XIX, for 1859-60, pp. 586-610 ; and the Bombay Quarterly Review for April 
4855, Article II, pp. 281-322. 4 
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who took an active part in promoting the scheme from its very 
beginning; and it is with a feeling of deep thankfulness to 
the Almighty Disposer of all things, that I find myself now, a8 
head of this Government, enabled to declare this great work, the 
Buon Guarr Ixctrse—the turning point of the whole under- 
taking—finished and fitted for public traffic, The first notice that 
TI find on record of any attempt to improve the means of communica- 
tion in this direction, dates in the carly part of this century. The 
Duke of Wellington, then in command of our Forces in the Deccan, 
with that foresight which seems to have been a part of his nature, 
saw the importance of improved communication with Bombay, 
and caused the old Bhore Ghaut to be mado practicable for artillery, 
and what was then considered a good military road to be construct- 
ed from the head of the Ghaut fo Poona. You may yet, I believe, 
find traces of this road the whole distance a little to the south of 
the line which is now the old Post read, and be told that the mas- 
sive stone ramps which mark the nullah crossings were the work of 
‘Wellesley Saheb. It is nearly 83 years since Sir John Malcolm, 
himself a friend and companion of the Great Duke, opencd the 
Ghaut for cart traffic. In a minute which he recorded on the subject, 
and a copy of which was shewn me by the Hon’ble Mr. W. E. Frere 
aa we came up the Inclino, he thns xpeake of the work. The minute 
ins dated 23rd November 1830. “On the 10th of November I opened 
“the Bhore Ghaut, which though not quite completed was sufficient- 
“ly advanced to enable me to drive down with a number of gentle- 
“men in several carriages. The height of tho mountain is 
“noarly 2000 feet, and the length of the road ia 8g miles. 
“ Tt ia impossible for me to give acorrect idea of this splendid work, 
“ which may be said to break down the wall between the Koncan 
“and the Deccan. It will give facility to commerce, is the greatest 
* of conveniences to troops and travellers, and lesscns the expenses 
“ of European and other articles to all who reside in the Deccan. 
“This Ghaut will besides prove a positive creation of revenue, 
“ for I am satisfied from the decrease of hamallage, and the offers 
“already made to farm the duties, that the first year wil) produce 
* twenty thousand rupees, and that the ordinary revenue will 
“hereafter rise to more than thirty thousand; while on any 


“ military operations occurring ina quarter which required the 
“ troops in the Deccan to move, the outlay would be paid by the 
“cheap transmission of stores in a twelvemonth. That Government 
“ have had such a return for the lac of rupees expended on this work 
“ is chiefly to be ascribed -to the enterprise, skill, and unwesried 
“industry of the contractor, Captain Hughes, who, in his desire 
“ to do credit to himself, will be found, I believe, when the comple- 
“ tion of the work is reported ( which it will be before the lst of 
“ January,) to have done more, particularly in the breadth of the road, 
“than the terms of the contract made obligatory. He has built at 
“ his own cost a rmall but neat lodge at the gateway, where the 
“duties are to be levied, and on this he has inscribed in a amall 
“ marble slab the year in which the work was made. I wish him 
“ to be instructed to place another below it, with an inscription 
* stating that this Ghaut was constructed by Captain Hughes, wav 
“ commenced on the—of—and opened on the 12th November 1830. 
“TI ghall not anticipate the approbation Government may give 
“ Captain Hughes when the completion of the work is reported and is 
“ examined, or the consideration they may have for any useful work 
“ho may have done beyond the terms of his contract. This res- 
“ pectable gentleman will, 1 imagine, bring no claims upon the go- 
“vernmeut. He is very sensible to the favor and indulgence with 
“ which he has been treated in being aided with the detachment of 
“ pioneers for a few mouths; but he merits the most liberal encour- 
“‘agoment, for he has uot ouly executed in a superior manner a 
“ work of groat importance, but has set an example, which if fol- 
“ lowed, will be attended with all the beneficial results that must 
* attend tho establishment of contracts for such public works, to 
“ all who reside in the Deccan.” He then speaks of the work 98 
an absglute -reation of public revenue, and of its immense value in 
8 military point of view. These are the words of one whose name 
will long live in honored memory as one of the wisest and most far- 
seeing of modern Indian Statesmen. I quote them, not merely to 
contrast our present appliances and facilities with those which he 
thought eo great and important an improvement on the then exist- 
ing favilities for transport, but as calculated to inculcate a lesson of 


humility in judging of the improvement, of var own day, and as 
showing how little the most far-sceing among us can calculate what 
results a single generation may bring forth, When I first saw 
the Ghaut some years later, we were very prond in Bombay of our 
mail cart to Poona, the first, and at that time I beliove the only 
one running in India ; but it was some years later before the road 
was generally used for wheeled carriages. I remember that we 
met hardly aringle cart between Khandalla and Poona; long 
droves of pack bullocks had still exclusive possession of the road, 
and probably more carts now pass up and down the Ghaut in a week 
than were then to be seen on it ina whole year. But the days of 
mail cart and bullock cart, as well as the Brinjaree pack bullocks, 
are now drawing to aclose. Ofthe great work, the Bhore Ghaut 
Incline itself, you have stated in your Address some of the princi 
pal statistics. I will not attempt to analyze their marvellous re- 
sults, were I to tell you that the bulk of vo many pyramids was 
contained in the earthwork and masonry of embankments—that it 
would take so many times all the bridges of London to equal the 
viaducts—or were I to compare the bulk of the stone quarried with 
the break-watera of Plymouth or Portland— I could give you but 
sn imperfect idea compared with that which we ali have derived 
g the Incline this day. Nor could any description give 
ated a notion of the difficulties you have had to 
overcome, Military men who know what it is to organize snd to 
feed an army of 10,000 men, may have some notion of the 
difficulties of organizing, feeding, and working » multitude of 
labourers averaging for years together 25,000 men, and rising to 
the enormous niimber of 42,000 ; but most of us must be content 
with the impression we have this day derived, and it is I sm sure 
an impression which can never be effaced, of that which may I 
believe, without exaggeration, be described as the greatest work of 
its kind in the whole world. 

T feel assured, that in fatare ages the works of ony 
English engineers on these Ghauts will take the place of those 
works of their demigods, the great Cave Temples of Western 
India, which have eo long, to the simple inhabitants of these lands, 
been the type of superhuman strength, and of more than mortal 
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constructive skill. Mr. R. W. Graham and Colonel Rivers will 
probably not allow me to say, that thia Incline will ever remain 
among the greatest works of its class; they knew the almost 
unlimited resources of their science, and will tell us that the 
greatest engincering triumph of to-day may be surpassed ere the 
present gencration has died out. But the effects of these works 
on the fortunes of India are, 1 believe, destined io be far more 
important than mercly supplying a theme for popular admiration, 
or the substance of a popular proverb. Ido not speak merely 
of their effect on commerce and material prosperity. 16 is scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the importauce of the Railway in this respect ; 
but this ellvet in so obvious and immediate that it hardly requires 
to be pointed out. Equally unecessary would it bo to dwell on the 
yaluo of {he Railway as a military machine. Some of us have served 
with the men of our old European Regiments, who marched with but 
one halt from Panwell to Poona to fight the battle of Kirkee ; and 
all of us ean estimate the immense military and political ads antages 
of a work, which will connect all the eapitals of India, and place 
the garrisons of Madras and Bombay as close to each other in 
puint of time as those of Poona and Bombay were within living 
memory. 1t is no exaggeration to say, that the completion of our 
great lines of Railway will quadruple the available military strength 
of India. Nor would Leven dwell on the manifold blessings which 
will attend the work as mitigating some of the severest evils which 
can afflict humanity. Wee all of us know, either from our own ex~ 
perience, or from that of our friends, how great is the blessing of 
such ready and easy meaus of intercourse, between distant points— 
the foyer-siricken patient who longs for the cool sea-breeze, 
or the woaried man of busincss who needs the bracing climate 
of the Deccan, noed no longer experience, with a feeling akin 
to despair, tue impossibility of moving ; and every class, the roam- 
ing foreigner from a far laud, as well as the homeloving native of 
India, will have reason to bless the facilities which the Railway af- 
fords, for choap and casy Iocomotion. But in addition to and above 
all these, this work will, I believe, be productive of moral effects in 
comparison with which its vast physical results may be literally 
said to be insignificant. You alluded in your Address to some of 
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those not now present among us, to whom the great wotk is most 
beholden. You spoke in fitting terms of him whose genius devised 
ite great features, and who animated with his own spirit those who. 
have given bodily form to his conceptions; you referred in terms 
of well-merited regret to him whose judgment and firmness, united 
to a kindly and aympathising nature, enabled the Government and 
Engineers of the Company to work together with a harmony and 
practical energy unknown in other undertakings.* And you did 
no more than fitting honour to the brave Englishwomant who, in 





* Mr, James John Berkley, M. I. C. B., F. G. 8., Chief Resident Engineer of the 
G.I, P. Railway from its commencement in 1850. 

‘The London Board of Directors, in announcing to the Proprietors Mr, Berkley's 
Genth which took place at Sydenham on the 25th August 1862, stated, that in 
order to record more Permanent their sense of the valuable services which he 
rendered to the Company, they directed » tablet to be erected to bis memory in 
& conspicuous position at ‘at the Bhore Ghant, Incline, 

‘The Council of the Bombay Mechanics Institntion, (in which he took lively 
Interest, and by bia porsonal exertions and active measures as President, he greatly 
increased its sphere of usefulness,) instituted the ‘Berkley Gold Medal” aa an annual 
prize for competition among ita members, in commemoration of his valuable services, 





ad death, to prove 
‘their high appreciation of his talent as well as their great eateem and affection for 
him, by 8 substantial testimonial, 

Tn a few days a sum of nearly Rs 30,000 was raised, a greater portion of whick 
‘was expended in the erection of a suitable monument over his grave, and » balance 
of Re 16,000 was thus appropriated, — 

(a) For the endowment of a Berkley Gold Medal and Prise, for Civil 
‘Engineering in the Bombay University.. a z 8,006 
(>) Amount made over to the Gammon Mechanics’ Institut 
‘being invested in the purchase every half-year of Taieary 
and Scientific Books.....se-ssseveees ‘Ha 7,600 
(s) Amoutit pon for the purchase of Mr. Berkley’s Bust to 
‘be procared from England and placed in the above 
Institution, . - Ra 1,500 
[Vide Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Vol. XXII, pp. 618—624, 
sad the Annual Report of the Bombay Mechanics’ Institution for the year 
i 

Associated with the late-Jamented Mr, basis sinee the commencement of the 
operations of Railways in Heaters Ipdle, as . Graham, who sncoeeded 
him ox Chief Resident Engineer in 1861 ; ein "which he filled for four yeara 
‘with uneommon seal and pest a ‘petueverance. 


+ Mes, Tredwell, wife of Mr. Scloman Tredwell, the eminent Contractor of the 
Bhore Ghant Railway Incline, who died at Khandalla, on the 30th November 1859. 
a1 
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the midst 6f her own sore affliction, thonght more of her husband’s 
honour than her own distress, and carried on a work the magni- 
tude of which might well have appalled a Titan of old. It may be 
that the name of Mr. James Berkley, of Col. J. H. G. Crawford, and 
of Mr. 8. Trodwell, may not survive tho living memory of the prosent: 
genoration ; but we may rely on it, their example is not lost, and 
that it will be as nearly immortal as human example may be in that 
peculiar characteristic which they have all in common, and which 
forms tho backbone of our national strength—their noble devotion 
1o their duty. I may not now refer to other examples of those still 
amongst us, which will I believe be equally permanent. But 
‘Leannot lot the oceasion pass, without tendering to all you 
havo named as haying hada prominent part in this great worl,— 
to Mr. B, W. Graham and to all his staff, to Messrs. S. Adamson and 
G. L, Clowser, and to Colonel H. Rivers,—the cordial thanks of Her 
Majesty's Government for their share in this great undertaking. 
There is one point to which I cannot but advert because I believe 
it calculated to exercise a permanent influence on the future 
of India. I need not now remind my countrymen, that we 
of the Wostern world have the character of being a stern and 
heavy-handed race. Among the many difficulties which beset, 
or were supposod to beset, the introduction of railways into thia 
country, was usually placed foremost ihe difficulty of controlling 
a largo number of independent Englishmen—not like our 
woldiers, bound by the ties of military discipline—not in any 
way prepared to submit their own will to the mero dictates 
of authority. We have now ample experience to enable us to 
judge what foundation there was for such apprehension, and what 
has been tho reeult ? Ido not pretond to say that there have not 
been exceptions—among the many hundreds of Englishmen who 
have been employod on these works, it would be strange if there 
‘were not some who possessed the more animal instincts of courage, 





It was she who on her husband's decease, witha high spirit in the midst of her 
Afliction, conducted the business of the contract of this Incline for tiffee years, 
and with the oficient aid of Mestre, Adamson and Clowser, her Managing Agents, 
brought this great work to a succemful termination. 
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strength, and capacity for physical exertion, in a higher degree 
than that inclination, to take the weaker side, the love of truth 
and of fair play, on which asa nation we pride ourselves. But looking 
at the general renults, and considering the effects which this invasion 
by asmall army of Railway Englishmen has produced on the country, 
I think there cannot boa doubt, not only that the fears which 
some people entertained were entirely chimerical, but that the 
lower ranks of this railway army as well as the higher have left 
deep and beneficial impression on the population among which 
they have been employed ; and that the result is one for which 
our countrymen of all ranks in your service, the artisans 
and mechanics as well os the gontlemen on the engincering 
staff, richly deserve the gratitude of the Government and of 
their country. So far from iis being the case, that the bonds 
of official discipline are necessary to prevent the growth of 
ill-fecling between the Saxon stranger and the natives of India, 
Ifind the employment afforded by the non-oflicial contractor 
almost invariably more popular than that of Government; and 
if we were both bent on raising an army, I doubt if Government 
could have more formidable risala than Messrs. Adamson and 
Clowscr. I know of no sight mo.» impressive, or more full of 
suggestive topics to any one who reflects on the future of India, 
than such a visit as I lately paid to the contractors’ works before 
they were finished. It was then easy to sce how railway works 
taught the native labouror habits of method and punctuality, habits 
of truth and honesty in their work, and above ali habits of independ- 
ence. Itisin this last respect moro thau inany other that I 
believe these railway works will have an immense influence on the 
future of India. We all know what vast sums, chiefly of English 
capital, have of late years been spent in this country. Let us 
consider for one moment what has been the effect of all this money 
being spent, in giving a fair day’s wages for a fair day's labour, 
can safely say that, asa rule, this was unknown before the 
commencement of what I may call the Railway Period; not only 
‘were wages in most parts of the country fixed by usage and authority 
rather than by the natural laws of supply and demand, but 
the privilege of labour was in general restricted to particular spots, 
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and nothing like the power of taking his labor to the best market 
practically exieted. This was partly due to custom, partly to the 
absence of any but agricultural employment, partly to long ages 
of despotic and unsettled Government. But the result was, that 
the condition of the mere labourer was wretched in the extreme, 
and the past efforts of Government could do but little to raiso 
him above the status of a serf of the soil. All this has now, I am 
happy to say, changed, mainly as adirect consequence of thease 
vast railway works; and for the first time in history the Indian 
Cooly finds that he has in his power of labour a valuable possession, 
which if he uses it aright will give to him and to his family some- 
thing better than a mere subsistence, and that there are means 
open to him of rising in the world other than by the career of a 
fortunate soldier or by the chance favouritism of Princes, And what 
has been the result of this discovery to him? Has it made him 
more indulent, less inclined to labour, more content {o be satisfied 
with the mere existence which he can now procure with less labour 
than formerly ? I believe there is no one who has any experience 
in the matter, who will not bear me out in saying, that this is not 
the case; the labourer is, of course, more independent, he is in 
® better position to make his own terme with his employer, and 
that is pechaps sometimes shown in # manner which the employer 
does not quite like ; but as a general rule,I believe the labourer 
worke far harder, and acquires new and more civilised wants, in 
proportion to the high wages he receives. But the effect is not 
limited to the labourer while he is on the railway works. Follow 
him to his own home in some remote Deccan or Konean village, 
and you will find the railway labourer has carried to his own village 
not only new modes of working, new wants, and a new feeling of 
self-respec' and independence, but new ideas of what Government 
snd the laws intend to secure to him; and he isI believe « better 
and more loyal subject, as he certainly isa more useful labourer. 
Let us add to this effect on the Isbouring population the inevitable 
nad irresistible tendency of railways to break the bonds of caste, 
and to destroy the isolation in which the'varions classes and racoa 
of natives have hitherto lived, and you have an aggregate of moral 
results such as may well be the subject of grave thought to those 
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who are interested in the future of India, and more particularly 
of us who have seen in our own time and on our own continent the 
vast effects for good or for evil which must follow any great change 
in the habits of life and of feeling of large maases of the people, 
As we come up the Incline to-day, two thoughts must, I think, 
have forced themselves on the minds of moat of us. The one was the 
immense importance to every one who was then travelling, or may 
hereafter travel, up the Incline, of the general truth and honesty 
with which the work has been executed, and of the order and 
discipline which are such an essential part of railway management. 
‘As we ran over the viaducts and spun round the edges of the hills, 
it was impossible to help feeling how much depended on the 
honesty of masonry buried perhaps many feet deep in the earth, 
and on the true forging of an axle or a coupling iron made thousands 
of miles away by people who rarely heard and seldom thought of 
Tndia. Works such as we have this day seen, are possible only under 
a strong, settled, civilised Government, where trnth and honesty 
in the minutest details of ordinary work are held in habitual honour. 
But there was another feeling calculated to hush any national pride 
at such results; it was the feeling of awe from which no man can be 
free in the presence of such striking phenomena of nature, as the vast 
rocks and precipices among which the railway winds. One could not 
but feel the utter insignificance of man in the face of the great features 
of nature on so vast a scale, and the most thoughtless among us 
must have felt inclined to say, “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
‘but unto Thy name be the glory.” Let us trust, Sir, that the blessing 
of God which has carried the work thus fur may rest on the work, 
that it may be such a permanent monument of our rule as a thought- 
ful patriotic Englishman may wish to see raised by hie nation, and 
as all who love India, whatever their race or creed, may rejoice to 
see completed, not merely uniting distant provinces in one bond of 
material prosperity, but knitting together distant peoples and races 
under our orderly and beneficent rule, and thereby advancing the 
cause of civilisation by means which may be blessed alike to India 
end to England. And now, in the name of Her Majesty's Government, 
{ vzoLare THE Buone Guavr IncLing To BBOPEN AND FITTED 
POR PUBLIC TRAFFIO. 


After His Excellency had ended hia speech, the assemblage retired to an 
adjoming shed for tiffin. 

The toasts of “The Queen and all the membera of the Royal Family ” 
having been drunk with enthusiasm, the Chairman then proposed the Health 
of Hix Excellency the Governor. 

In proposing this, Mr. Bickersteth said— 

‘The tonst I am now about to propose is one which, among us, needs a8 
little introduction as those which have preceded it, and I-doubt not it will be 
as enthusiastically received. It is the health of His Eacellency the Governor 
of Bombay, the Queen’s representative in this Presidency. None of us who 
‘were in Iudia at the time will ever forget the unanimous thrill of satisfaction 
and delight which pervaded all classes of the community when the announce- 
ment of the appointment of Sir Bartle Frere as Governor of this Presidency 
reached the shores of Western India. Great as were the expectutions then 
formed of the advantages which such a Governor would confer on thia Presi- 
dency, they have not bern disappointed: our highest hopes have already 
Leen more than realized. I uow propose the heulth of His Excellency 
Sir Bartle Frere, and long may his rule be prolonged. 


His Excelloncy in returning thanks said :— 


Mr. Cirurman axp Gextixaex,—I thank you very heartily 
for the honor you have done me in proposing my health. I 
can assure you that it is no mere official interest which I feel in the 
prosperity of this Railway. If there is any truth in the theory, 
that those who have known us from our earliest infancy are entitled 
to a double share of our regard, then indeed I may claim ahigh place 
among the earliest friends of the G. 1. P. Railway ; for I believe I 
can claim the honor of having been aware of its existence earlier than 
any one else now in this country. It was in the early part of tho 
year 1844 that the idea of a railway to connect Bombay with 
Tanna, Callian, and with the Thull and Bhore Ghaut roads, first 
occurred to Mr.George Clark, when on a visit with Colonel Turner 
toa Parsi gentleman well known and respected among us in those 
days, the worthy proprietor of Bhandoop. After some months of 
private discussion, the undertaking was formally brought before 
Government in » letter dated 18th July 1844, and signed by 
Sir Erskine Perry* and seven other gentlemen, among whom you wilt 


* Arrived in Bombay as Puisne Judge in 1842, and waa promoted to the Qbiet 
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find the name of our respected friend the Hon'ble Jagannath Sankar- 
sett, then, as now, foremost in anything connected with the 
improvement of Bombay ; and another of your present Directors, 
Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, who has been connected with the under- 
taking from the beginning. I sincerely congratulate them on the 
completion of a work in which they took so early and intelligent an 
interest, and I congratulate the Board on having among their 
number native gentlemen of so much wealth snd consideration,whose 
prevence at tho Board during.xo many years forms some counter- 
poise to the ever-changing character of our community in general, 
The first Prospectus of the “ Bombay Great Eastern Railway,” as 
it was then called, is dated 15th July 1844, and contemplated a line 
almost absolutely identical with the present line as far as Callian. 
This Company, of which Mr. John Pollard Willoughby®* subse- 
quently became chairman, merged in the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company which had been got up in 1845 in London. 
I have reminded you of all these particulars, for I believe to this 
‘Railway belongs the honor of being primus in India, the first of 
all the Railway schemes formally laid before the Government in 
India—the first to break ground when Mr. Willoughby turned the 
first turf in 1850, and the first to open a portion of its line in 1858. 
T am glad to think that Mr. Willoughby, who took so much and 





seat on the Bench by the demise of Sir David Pollock in May 1848. In addition 
to this, he was President of the Doard of Rducation, andthe Bombay Branch of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, the warm and sealous patron and munificent promotor of 
‘the Bombay Mechanics’ Institution, the Native General Library, the Students’ 
Literary and Scientific Society, the School of Industry, and in fact of every thing 
which tended to the diffusion of knowledge and promotion of intellectual culture 
whether amongst the Ruropean or Native members of the community. 

‘On the eve of his departure from India in November 1852, he was overwhelmed 
with addrossea [Madras and Poona included, }. The Native Community of Bombay 
raised & subscription to the amonnt of Re 40,000, and endowed the Perry 
Professorship of Juriapradenes in conection with the Government Law School, as 2 
memorial of bis long connection with both law and education in India, 

[ Vide Report of the Board of Education for 1852-58, pp. 1—2, 107-111, 
121 and 122.] . 

* Afterwards Sir John Pollard Willoughby Bart., of the Bombay Givi] Servioe, 
which he first entered in 1817, After filling minor appointments, Mr, Willoughby 


go great an interest in this line, is stilt labouring in the Council of 
India for the good of Indis, and takes I'am sure undiminished in- 
terest: in the success of your Railway. But I shall be arrogating 
too much to myself if I supposed that the kind cordiality with 
which you have drunk my health was due simply to your kind 
feelings towards mo personally. I fee) convinced that in drinking the 
toast you recognized and wished to record, your sense of the fact, that 
this Raitway Company has ever been regarded by the Government, 
of Bombay withthe greatest interest. At its very earliest stages 
the Government of Sir George Arthurt accorded to the scheme an 
amount of sympathy and intelligent support which has never been 
surpassed, but which appears to have given the tone to the pro- 





‘wns appointed Political Agent in Kattiawar in the year 1831, where he was chiefly 
instrumental in extirpating the diabolical practice of Female Infanticide. From 
1846 to 1851, he was a Member of the local Executive Council, At a meeting of 
‘Ais friends held on the 21st April 1862, the following, amongst other Resolutions, 
‘wore passed,— 

(1) ‘That the friends of Mr. Willoughby, on the oosasion of his departure from 
India, after an extended and uninterrupted employment of 32 years in the most 
important departments of the Civil Service, are desirous of expreming the regard 
and esteem which they entertain for him in his personal character; the high opinton 
which they have formed of him, as a most sble and devoted servant of the Govern- 
‘mont; and their gratitude for his philanthropic labours in the abolition of Infanticide 
in the provines of Kattiawar, and the public spirit which he has uniformly evinoed 
in the support of the Philanthropic, Educational and Literary Institutions of 
Bombay; and resolve to open a subscription for the commemoration of his name 
in this Presidency, in commection witn the cause of Native enlightenment and 
improvement.” 

(2) ‘The seoond resolution bad reference to the establishment ofa Fund for 
the education of Vernacular Literature, and s portion for the education of Native 
Females. ‘The Fund to bear the name of Mr. Willoughby.” 

(3) “And the third related to the presentation to Mr. Willoughby of » piece 
‘of plate with s suitable inscription.” 

‘Her Majesty's Government in 1854, nominated Mr. Willoughby as one of the 
Directors of the Kast India Company. During 1857-58 he was M. P. for Leominater, 
which honomr he relinquished om being appointed a Member of the Indian Council. 
This neat ho retained up tobis death, which melancholy event occurred on the 15th 

‘September 1866, (Vide Wilson on Infanticide, pp. 346-348. J 

+The Right Hon'ble Sir Georges Arthur, Bart, Governor of Bombay from 5th 

June 1842 to Sth August 1846. 


ceedings of the Government from that time to this. And here let 
me do justice to our old masters, the Court of Directors, who appear 
from the first to have taken a view of the Railway question, which, 
if it appeara somewhat over-cantious to us, viewing it by the light 
of later experience, was liberal and enlightened in the extreme, 
when compared with the views taken at the same time by some of 
their advisers. I have seen something of the mansgement of other 
Railway Companies in India, and without drawing invidious 
comparisons and without flattery to this Company, I can honestly 
congratulate all who are connected with it on the highly efficient 
and successful general management. Much no doubt is due to 
the distinguished ability ofthe Engineers—the late-lamented Mr. 
James Berkley, and Mr. R. W. Graham whohas so efficiently 
supplied his place; much no doubt is also due to the judgment, tact, 
and good feeling of the Consulting Engineers, Colonels Crawford 
end Rivers ; but I believe much is also owing to the Local Com- 
mittee of Directors, a feature I believe almost peculiar to this among 
Indian Railways. And I cannot help attributing much of the good 
management and harmonious working with Government as well as 
with their own servants to the existence of an influential body of 
Directors, possessed of full local knowledge, and having the 
confidence of the shareholders, of the Railway officers, and of the 
Government. I would beg very sincerely to congratulate them in the 
name of Her Majesty’s Government on the completion of the great 
work of the Bhore Ghaut Incline, and with your permission, 
Mr. Chairman, I will propose a toast which I am sure will be most 
cordially received by all present— 


“ Success to the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway Company.” 


3 


Saint Baul’s Church, Poona, 
CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE, 
[ Poona, 29th August 1868. } 
wear aes 


After the Lord Bishop ( the Right Rev. John Harding, ) had ad- 
dressed the assembly, His Excellency the Governor spoke ns follows: — 

My Lonp,—I gladly comply with your request, in laying the 
first stone of this Building; and in so doing, would beg very sincere- 
ly, to congratulate your Lordship, your clergy, and those of their 
flock here assembled, on the commencement of a work proposed so 
long ago by your venerated predecessor,* and which but for the zeal 
and energy of the Rev. Mr. Francis Gell, to whom the Church already 
owes so much in this part of the diocese, might have been further 
indefinitely postponed. 

A whole generation has passed away since the first provision was 
made by Government, in Poona, for the worship of God according 
to the ritual of our Church. St. Mary’s Church was built by order 
of that great statesman, who founded and consolidated our empire in 
thesa parts. He designed it to be not simply a place of worship for 
our troops, but a permanent and most significant witness of the de- 
termination of the British Government never, by the blessing of God, 
voluntarily to recede from the conquest with which His Providence 
had here blessed our arms. The Church then built was essentially a 
Military Church. We were then simply in military occupation of 
this country. Poona was merely a great camp watching the native 
capital of the Deccan, a province entirely administered by military 
officers. We had just subdued the great combination of all the most 
formidable military powers then in India, and military safety was of 
necessity, our first object. But an interval, long in fact, and longer 
still in its results to this country, now separates us from those days. 
The great men who took counsel with their chief in the building 


* The Right Rev, Thomas Carr, Lord Bishop of Bombay, from 1838 to 1881. 
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which once stood where we now are gathered together; who ruled 
this country with so much firmness, such manly vigor, and such 
Christian moderation, are now all gone to their great account. A 
grateful people has just laid the last of the great soldier statesmen, 
trained in that school, in an honored grave, where sleep the best and 
mightiest of England’s dead, and I see none , now amongst us who 
could have stood by when St. Mary’s Church was founded, little 
more than forty yearsago. The great change which has taken place, 
in the interval, is marked in the different classes for whose accom. 
modation this Church is destined. 

‘When St. Mary’s Church was built, British soldiers in active ser- 
vice were almost without exception its only possible oceupants. As 
time has rolled on many hundreds of veterans, who have spent their 
lives in the service of their country, have settled around us; of their 
children, some follow their parents’ footsteps in the Government service, 
others engage in various other occupations, but all look te Poona, 
as their home, and to India as their native country. Peace, and the 
closer ties which now knit England to India, have brought with them 
representatives of almost every class which form the home strength 
of Englend. Her scholars and her professional men and her artisans, 
are now here, not as solitary wanderers, but with their wives and 
their little ones, tuking the same permanent part in the life that throbs 
throughout this vast continent, as they have been accustomed to take 
in their native land. The part they take is the same; but the issues, 
dependent on the menner in which each man acquits himself are in- 
finitely important to all around him. 

It has been truly said that every Englishman in India ia in some 
eense & publio character. On the conduct of the poorest among us may 
depend the judgment, formed by thousends, not of his own personal 
qualities only, but of his nation and people, and of what is far more 
im) t—of his religion also. Each of our fellow-cquntrymen here 
has in his hands, to no trifling extent, the character of the Govern- 
‘ment and nation, and is able directly to influence those who, from 
among our native fellow-subjects, may be induced to enquire what 
we believe, and what we hope for, and, by what motives we are 
actuated, and according to the anewer they may receive from our 


conduct, as witnessed by them, they will either shun our association, 
and dread our contact, or seak to join themselves to ua in that faith 
which they recognise as the main-spring of all our actions. 

If we, as a Government, have hitherto done less than was need- 
ful to provide for all our countrymen suitable means of worshipping 
God after the manner of our forefathers, let it not be attributed to 
indifference. Amid the tumult of incessant wars there was scant 
leisure or opportunity for thinking of aught beyond the immediate 
physical necessities of the day ; but by the blessing of God, we have 
now reached one of those intervals of peace and prosperity which are 
80 rarely vouchsafed to a great empire. May He enable us to use 
it to His Glory and to the benefit of our fellow-subjects! I can testi- 
fy to the hearty desire of Her Majesty’s Government, both in this 
country and in England, to do their part as a Government to afford 
to our fellow-countrymen, at least, the opportunity of attending the 
public ordinances of their own faith, and of maintaining, in their own 
persons, and of having taught to their children, in such churches and 
schools as we have been used to in our own land, those principles of 
religion which we believe to be the foundation, not only of individual 
excellence of character, but of national strength and prosperity. 


‘We know how little Government alone can do to supply all 
that is needed in the way of religious education and public ordi- 
nances. Not only the greater part of the material means, but 
life must come from within the Church. Government can do little 
more than supply as it were, the thread to connect the scattered 
efforts of those who are too poor and incapable of connected and 
combined action, to help themselves, But experience shows that 
if Government does its duty in this respect, we may reasonably 
trust to the zeal of the Church to do the rest. 

Let us only bear in mind, that our position here is no longer 
simply that of,conquerors—come to-day and gone tomorrow, as 
the periodical reliefs, or the completion of service may remove us 
to distant lands. There is a large and increasing body of Christians 
now in this neighbourhood to whom India is their home; and in 
the Church here to be erected, we hope that they and their deecend- 
#nte may, for ages to come, continue to worship, and to learn so 
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to conduct themaclves, that many may be drawn from among the 
millions around us to seek to join themselves in faith, as in allegi- 
ance to s people who possess so holy and pure a religion. 

In this sense, the Building we design, may be a permanent 
beacon whence “ the day-spring from on high ” may shine, to give 
light to them that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death—~at 
the same time that it shall surely guide our feet into the way of 
peace, 


‘The Lord Bishop of Bombay, ( the Right Rev. John Harding, ) said, 
that they owed a debt of gratitude to His Excellency the Governor, both 
for his presence there, and for all he had done in this matter. This Church 
hhad been projected, as His Excellency had observed, by the last Bishop ; 
‘but in this and in many such cases, there was always found to be great 
Anancial difficulty in carrying out the design, In the present case, when 
circumstances were changed, His Excellency hnd himself suggested building 
this Church, and taken great interest in the design. They were grateful to 
him more for the words he had spoken that evening. His Lordship then 
closed the proceedings by pronouncing the Benediction. 


She David Sassoon Jutiem Asylum, 


CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE. 


[ Poona, 28rd September 1968. ] 


Mr. Bhaskar Dimodhar, Sccretary to the Managing 
Committee, read an Address to His Excellency the Governor, 
containing the history of the above Institution, after which 
Mr. David Sassoon said :— 


Honourable Sir—It is a matter of great satisfaction to me to find that 
we have assembled together again this year to witness the foundation of an 
institution for the benefit of our less fortunate brethren. The Poona Infirm 
Agylam, which its projectors have done me the honor to call after my name, 
will, I trust, under Divine Grace, be the means, of affording relief to many a 
helpless person, and of raising them from o state of social degradation to a 
position, which however humble, would be not unworthy of human beings, 
We have all reason to congratulate ourselves on the establishment of such a 
useful institution, which should have long preceded one for the protection, 
of infirm beasts. Its projectors deserve the best thanks of the public for their 
exertions. 

I will not take up the time of the meeting by dwelling on the importance 
of the institution which ns already been pointed out, if indeed it requires to be 
pointed out, by the gentleman who has spoken before me. I shall, therefore 
merely commend the Institution to the patronage of your Excellency, and 
beg that you will lay its foundation-stone, a task which, knowing the in- 
terest felt by your Excellency in every thing calculated to promote the public 
good, I feel confident will be agreeable to you. 

His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere then replied. :— 

Mr. Sassoon, and Gentlemen—tI gladly undertake the duty 
you would entrust to mo; for I feel that this is a work of no 
ordinary interest and of no common importance to this city and 
community. 

Its interest is not in ite cost, in the large amount of contributions 


offered for its establishment, though they are sufficient to have 
marked it as an important institution in any of the great cities of the 
‘West, nor is its epecial interest derived from the fact that 20 large a 
portion of the cost has been contributed by the Merchant Princes of 
Bombay, for we have had in Poona many, and striking instances, 
of their charitable munificence. The chief interest and importance 
of the work, in my eyes, is due to the fact that the Institution has 
een organised, and that the Funds have been raised, and all ar- 
rengements thus far made towards the completion of the design, 
mainly by gentlemen belonging to the Hindu community 
of this city, aided by a few of their brethren belonging to 
Bombay. You have truly observed in your address the duty 
of helping the helpless, of providing for the really infirm and 
needy, and of doing good to all men, is strictly enjoined by 
the ancient precepts of your religion. Itis inculcated in your 
ancient books, and the spirit of the injunction porvades the teach- 
ing of all your ancient philosophers and sagos. But it had come to 
pass in process of time that the universal practical application of 
such precepts was well nigh forgotten, and up to # very recent 
period, the very name of “ charity,” in this city of Poona, conveyed 
little meaning to mankind in general beyond a supposed duty of 
indiscriminate alms-giving to men whose only claim to relief was 
founded on their belonging toa particularrace. It is greatly to 
the credit of that race, and it isa most satisfactory proof of the 
enlightenment which follows any well-directed system of education, 
to find the Brahmin gentlemen of Poona coming forward to 
organise an Institution of this kind, founded on principles which 
would do honour to the most enlightened communities of the 
‘Weatern world. It is moreover, a most gratifying circumstance to find 
those gentlemen originating, and carrying forward towards comple- 
tion, an Institution like this, with so much practical good sense and 
power of organisation. Mr, WilliamHart, the Revenue Commissioner 
of the Southern Division, who has taken so warm an interest in this 
work from its commencement, has informed me that, although many 
European gentlemen were willing to assist, the whole design has 
been originated, organised, and thus far carried out by Messrs. 
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Vinsyakrao Vasudevaji,* Bhaskar Damodhar,t Narayan Bhait 
Daji Nilkant Nagarkar your srchitect,§ end by the other native 
gentlemen whose names are recorded in the Address you have just 
read. 

Fow things could, Tam assured, have given a distinguished 
servant of Government greater pleasure, on the eve of his leaving 
the country, in which he has so long labored, than to find the lead- 
ing native gentlemen of Poona united together for euch a purpose 
as this, and shewing so much practical ability in giving effect to 
their design. To you, Mr, Sassoon, I cannot help expressing the 
deep additional interest we all feel from the part you have taken 
in this matter. Belonging to a race so intimately associated with 
all which we value in this world, and with our hopes for the next, 
you have come from the banks of the Euphrates to pureue your 
peaceful calling under the protection of the British Crown, and no 
Englishman can view, without emotion, the spectacle of your devo- 
ting so large a portion of the well-earned fruits of your industry, to 
relieve the necessities of the poorer inhabitants of this ancient capi- 
tal of the Marathds, which has now become one of tho seats of 
British Government in Western India. I trust that God will per- 
mit you to see the completion of ‘this Building, of which I will 
now proceed to lay the foundation-stone. 





* Oriental Translator to Government, + One of the Judges of the Bombay 
Conrt of Small Causes, 

‘EPrinctpal, Pooua Tehining College.  § Professor of Civil Ruginesring and 

‘Mathematics in the Poona Bngineering College. 

TMs. David Sassoom gave Re. 25,000 for the purpose of this Auylum, and the 

other opulent merchants of Bombay and the interior contributed about 90,000 

more, “The Asylum is not only & place of protection for the Infirm, but » achocl, 

where they my be trained to such honest end useful exertion as may be compatible 

‘With their bodily and mental condition—where in fact, they will learn to appreciate, 

and be thankful for, their existenes, and, to the best of their power, to fulfil the 
Gulios which they owe to themselves, to Society and to their Maker.” 


he David Sassoon Hospital,” 
CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE. 
[ Poona, 8th October 1863. ] 


Mr. David Sassoon addressed His Excellency the Governor as 
follows ; — 

Honourable Sir—Permit me to express my most sincere thanks to your 
Excellency, to the Hon'ble Members of your Excellency’> Government, and to 
the several Members of the Managing Committee appointed to see the design 
carried out. The object of the Building of which the first stone is now being 
laid, is to relieve the physical sufferings of the poor of this large City, and I 
‘can only hope that the work so auspiciously commenced will be brought to a 
successful a completion. That such will be the nse cannot, I think, be doubted. 
Wanctioned by your Excellency’s presence here to-day, and by that of your 
Hon'ble Colleagues, the Members of the managing committee, the Engineers 
aud the Medical Offivers concerned, I feel the lens hesitation in expressing my 
belief that one of the most cherished schemes of my life will be fully realized, 
The interest which your Excellency has ever taken in oll that relatea to the 
prosperity of Western India, and to the welfare and the happiness of the 
people, indicated to me that under no more gifted or popular adminis- 
tration than the one of which you are the distinguished head , could I hope 
to see my object substantially supported, and its ultimate success guaranteed. 


* On the 7th October 1867, this building was opened to the pablio by ITis Excollency 
Bir W. B. Seymour, V, Fite(terald @. ©, 8, I. ‘It is in the English-Gothie style, Tt 
affords accommodation for 144 patients, allowing each 75 superficinl feet and 1,400 
cubic feet of space, and on an emergency the verandas can acrommodute 60 more, It 
is 927 fact in length, with a depth of 94 fect at the centre; upperastoricd, with a 
wonterly aspect ; the western verandae are arcaded te admit the sen-breese ; the east- 
em are enclosed. ‘The wings terminate in projecting masses, which, as well aa the 
centre, are gabled. At the south-west angle a clock and water tower rises to a 
height of 117 feet ; woter from this tower will be distributed throughout the build- 
ing. For a height of 68 feet this tower is solid, but above opens into & tall Inncet 
Tight, and is oovered by s high-pitched roof. On each floor aro four wards, the larzent 
of which {a 72 feet by 24 feet, each of the three stoailer being 48 x 24 fect. The 
operating room is over the carriage-porch. The whole building is of random masonry, 
with out-stone quoins ; the roof metal, st a pitch of 45°, and ventilated by dormer 
and rose windows sbove the coilings, The total cost hasbeen Bs, 3,10,060, 
of which the Inte Mr. Darid Ssmeoon contributed Bs. 1,88,000.”* 

33 
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Twill not detain you with recapitulation of all that you have in a very 
Lrief space of time achieved, not only for this presidency but for imperidl 
India. But I may be permitted to express in conclusion my earnest hope 
that the great works of public utility and universal benevolence which 
have been commenced in Western India under your encouragement, 
may with the blesing of Heaven, be so satisfactorily completed as 
tw render the leading features of your administration one of the bright- 
cot chapters in the Histury of India, and your own name s houschold 
word in the Homes of Hindustan. I therefore ask your Excellency to 
Iny the stone after the custom observed in auch ceremonies, and beg again 
to thank you for the honor which you have confurrod upon me this day, 


Ilis Excellency then replied -— 


Me, Sassoon, and Gentlemen—I aball have much plea- 
sure in complying with your request, for I regard the occasion as 
one of peculiar interest to Govornmont, to the people of Poona, 
and all who fool an interest in the welfare and progress of India. 


Poona was for more than a century the virtual capital of the 
Marathi country and people. For the last thirty years it bas been 
tho occasional residence of the British Governor of Western India, 
It is now made by the Railway an almost integral part of the great 
commercial metropolis of Western India. 

But when tho traveller enquires for our Public Buildings, 
our Public Institutions, what have wo to show him ? Beyond somo 
usoful and necessary shelter for our troops, the Government has 
no public buildings distinguishablo from private residences of the 
most unpretending characlor—oven the palaces and temples of 
the native dynasty arc singularly poor and devoid of architectural 
‘effect, compared with what may bo soen in other nativo capitals, and 
there is an almost total absence of architectural effect in our 
buildings, which are solely devoted to the material and most 
clementary wants of simple protection for life and property, and for 
locomotion. 

You havo resolved, Sir, to be among the first to wipe away 
this reproach from Poona, and te join the Government in erecting 
a building suited in size and architecture to be the principal 
Tlospital of this metropolis of tho Deccan. Here you hope that 
every physical infirmity and every form of suffering, to which 
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Iman flesh ix heir, shall receive the best treatment which Euro- 
pean medical seience and skill can afford. This aid will be given 
without distinction of raco, or rank, or age, or sox, or station, with 
all the large-hearted liberality which has characterised your public 
benefactions, and your design that the building provided shall be 
on a seal and of a character guitable to the noble public object 
which tho Hlospital is to fulfil. 


Colonel Henry St Clair Wilkins will, I have no doubt, do amplo 
justico to your wishes in this respect, and I can amwure you on 
behalf of myself and my colleagues of the cordial and rympathising 
¢o-operation of the Government in the matter. 


It is difficult to stato fully all the public reasons which enhance 
the satisfaction with which Government have complied with your 
wishes in this respect, without touching on personal details which 
you would, I am ure, have rather I avoided and to which I would 
allude very briefly and only because they are connected with 
public considcrations of great weight and momont. 


It is now, Sir, somo thirty years since you first came among us 
in Bombay. During that time you havo vindicated your claim to rank 
among tho most enterprising, energetic, and successful of our mer- 
chante. In every port of the Eastern world where the British Flag 
is to be seen, there has beon the theatre of your commercial enter 
prise. In overy eastern mart your namo is known and respected, 
and you have been blessed with a moro than ordiuary share of pros- 
pority in all you took in hand, 

But more than this. From tho very first it has heen your 
wout to devote a largo share of the fruits of your prosperity 10 tho 
reliof of tho suffering and indigent. Your name was known in con- 
nection with plaus of wise and judicious philanthropy Jong bofore 
it had attained its prosent repute on the changes of the world. One 
among thoso plans I caunot help mentioning as more particularly 
ehaructoristic; T allude to your endowment six years ago of the 
Sussoon Reformatory for juvenile offenders.* In niaking it, as it 





+ For full particulars concerning this wscful Institution, ride Miss Carpenter's 
Six Months in India, Vol. 1, pp. 177—190. 
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now is, one of the great public Institutions of Bombay, you mani- 
fested a benovolence as enlightened and discriminating ae it was 
munificent, and strove to cure poverty and disease by attacking 
their origin, by reforming the youthful offender, by curing him of 
hia vivious propensities, and training him to habits of peaceful in- 
dustry and order. 

It is, T Lnow, Sir, o sonrce of gratification to you, as it is to all 
of ug, that you have not stood alone either in the ample prosperity 
which has attended all your undertakings, or in the excellent use 
you have made of those means with which Heaven has blessed you. 
In these rospects we have witnossed a generous, honourable rivalry 
with many of your frionds aud contemporaries in Bombay. But 
there is one feature in your career not directly connected with this 
present undertaking to which L, as an Englishman, cannot but refer 
with peenliar plensure, and the more so becauce I believe there is 
no unnillingness, on the part of those who feel with you on ques- 
tions of pure philanthropy, to fellow your example in this respect 
alo. You Lave shown the sense you entertain of the blessings you 
receive under the British Government, by training your children after 
the fasion of those classes to which Her Most Gracivus Majesty, 
and the Buitish nation, habitually look for the men to be trusted in 
public as well as in private wffurrs. 

It is not every one of the native gentlemen of Bombay, even in 
these days of general prosperity, who cun follow your example, by 
purchasing an English estate, and enrolling himself among the land- 
owners of England; but there are many who can do as you have 
done, in sending a son to an English sclool and college, there, to learn 
not only what English gentlemen know, but what they feel and think 
on subjects of nore permanent interest and importance, than Low the 
wealth of modern commerce is accumuluted and distributed. I 
must apologise to you, Sir, for touching ona subject so personal to 
yourself. My excuse must be, that I could not refiain from noticing 
the prominent and prevailing feeling of sympathy which you have 
ever manifested with the British Government and British people—a 
feeling which enhances manifold the interest which English people 
feel in all that you do, I will now ouly add an expression of the 
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feeling in which every one here present will join me—that yon may 
be permitted to see this Building suitably completed, and fulfilling all 
your benevolent intentions as a permanent relief to suffering hamaui- 
ty; and that you may long bo a living example of that blessing, 
which the Royal poet, of your own people, has declared shall ever 
attend him who provides for the sick and needy. 


Christ Church, Wirkee, 


CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE, 


[ Hirkee, 10th October 1863. ] 


After the Lord Bishop (the Right Rev. John Harding, ) had 
addressed tne assembly, is Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere aaid;— 


My Lorp.— With the concurrence of His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, ( Sir William Rose Mansficld,) I accept 
the duty you entrast to me with the same fecling of pleasure 
in the ease of thix,—a purcly Military church,~as I did a 
short time since when we laid the foundation-stone of the 
Church at Poona, which was mainly intended for the 
non-military classes. Its construction will I hope appropriately 
mark the transition from Kirkee ‘camp,’ to Kirkee ‘station’—from 
tho simple ‘cantonment’ to the ‘garrison. ’ It is I believe essential 
to the military security of our Empire that our troops should 
ever be, as they have always been heretofore, ready for instant 
service in the field. But this is not inconsistent with—indeed it 
almost necessarily implies the existence of fixed places of strength 
—the citadels as it were of the positions held by our troops, and 
such I hope Kirkee will become as the permanent Head Quartera 
of our Artillery. The construction of this Church will also I trust 
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mark emphatically the changed views which we now all hold with 
regard to relation of tho British soldier to his church and his 
spiritual teachers. There was a time not far dietant from the 
present whon if was a dictum perpetually asserted and often hon- 
estly believed hy men who wero acecpted as authorities in such 
mattera, that the wilder and more licentious the man the better 
soldicr he made. This fallacy has been now I trust for ever ex- 
ploded. Our greatest living military authorities act on the prin- 
ciplo that tho better and happier the soldier ix, the more formid- 
blo is ho in fight, ihe more exemplary and well disciplined is he 
in quarters. once they labour incessantly to improve not only 
his physical condition by giving him better quarters, better terms 
of service, and more material comfort, but also to raise his moral 
and intellectual status, hy giving him better means of mental in 
provement, a more varied and higher possible carecr, and by 
making provision for his spiritnal and religious instruction. In 
all theye reapeets I need hardly assure you the civil Government 
go entirely with tho great military authorilies, and desire to make 
the profession and poxition of a soldier in this country one to 
which tho parouts of England need not bo afraid to entrust their 
chitlren with the assurance that setting aside the great contin- 
gencies of war, there is nothing in the profession of n soldier in 
Tndia which need cause greater anxiety for the physical or moral 
wolfare of their childcen than any other profession which neces- 
sarily detachos us from the Iand of our birth. We Englishmen 
havo learnt to look on the art of war ay one overy way worthy of 
a truc Christian. The moro we sce of amateur soldiera tho more 
do we yaluo the trained vetcran who is n soldier by profession, who 
fooka on war in its truc light as the ultimate appoal, where thero 
is no other arbiter, no human tribunal to decide, who prosecutes 
war with a full knowledge of its tremondoas responsibilities, and a 
duc value for those laws of what wo call Wonour and Chivalry,~- 
compontious terms for describing all those feclings which dis- 
tinguish the pursuit of what is noble and unselfish from that which 
is base and sordid. We would therefure have our soldiers’ churches 
in extornal fabric cateulated Lo revive and keepative all thosefeelings 
which would be produecd in the young soldier's heart by the 
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noble churches of the laud of his childhood, such we hope the Churelt 
which the Rev. Mr, Francis Goll has designed for Kirkee will 
be, L havo a peculiar personal pleasure in taking any part in the 
erection of any church intended for the uso of tho artillery, The 
officers of this artillery regiment wore among the first to welcome 
me in my enrly days when I first arrived hero many yeary ago. 
Some of thom havo been my most valued friends through life. 
Many of the good artillory men of thoso days fill soldiers’ graves 
in distant landa; fow and war-worn are the veterans who remem 
ber those days and now stand sround ws, I wonld gladly, before 
I quit thie land in which my best days have been past, join my 
old friond Colonel Forster and the Rev. Mr. Gell in Inying the 
foundation of a church in which young artillerymen in futuro 
years will meet and worship and will recall the Jossons taught 
them in childhood and learn to be better Christians. For we are 
well assured that they will thus become better suldicrs, and 
that, as long as they remember their baptismal ows as Soldiers 
of the Cross, they will never dishonour the flng of Old England, 
of which the artillery regiment has ever been among the best and 
most devoted defenders. It is for this reason that I heartily 
thank you for inviting me 1o take a vharo in this ceremony. 


w Maeshys Iustices of thy Pente, 
THE CENSUS OF BOMBAY.* 
[ Bombay, 14h January 1864. } 


Wer Majesty's Justices of the Peace assembled in the Town 
Ifall for the purpose of moeting His Excellency the Governor, on 
' the subject of taking a Census of Bombay. 
The Hon'ble M. H. Scott read the notice convening the meet 
ing, after which 
His Excellency Sir H. B. E, Frere addressed the meeting, 
explaining the reayons of having taken the unusual course of 
asking the Justices to meet for the purpose of consulting on the 
subject of the Census. His Excellency observed that under 
former constitution of the law, the Bench of Justices took an 
active part in all municipal matters, but it was no intention of the 
framers of the Census Act ( Bombay Act XI of 1863, ) that the 
Bench of Justices should be deposed from their influential position 
to take the Census. His Excellency thought it advisable to confer 
personally instead of communicating by letter with the Justices 





Although Bombay Act XI of 1868 was dicalloned by Her Majesty's Secretary 
of State for India, yet the Census of the Town and Island of Bombay was taken on 
‘the 2nd February 1864, undor the superintendence of Br. 0. J. Forjett, the then 
Gommigsioner of Police. The totrt cost was shout Re 24,000 ; half of which was 
borne by Government, and the remaining defrayed by the Municipality. Government 
in their Resolution of 16th. February 1864 stated that great credit was due to Mr. 
Forjett, aud their special thanks were conveyed to the following Gentlemen, as 
having rendered assistance in carrying out ihe wishes of Government ;— 

Sir Jameetji Jejeebboy Bart, the Honourable Jagannath Sankarsett, Pramji 
Nasserwanji Patel, Varjivandses Madhavadas, Cursetji Naaserwanji Cama, Kbareetji 
Rastomji Cams, Nowrosji Furdanji, Dossbhoy Framji, Ardaseer Framji Mus, 
Bhaskar Sundarji, Ramchandra Lakshumanji, Madhoba Hurrychandji, and the 
Casee of Bombey. 

[ Vide Boport on the Census of the Town and Island of Bombay by 
Dr. A, IL. Leith, 1864.] 
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on the subjoct, as being a more efficacious course to bring about 
the desired result. The question to be considered and which 
required the earnest attention of the Justices, was the taking of 
the Census of the town and ixland of Bombay. His Excellency 
expressed the hope of the Government to raixe the Bench of 
Justices to the influential position they formerly occupied. All 
attempts on former occasions to take a Census had failed, in conee- 
quonce of which the present Act was passed. ILis Exeelloney 
thought it right to notice the usual objcelions to Consus boing 
taken in this country, chiefly by the ignorant clavacs of the popula- 
tion; the first of which was, the prejudice osisting among tho 
uneducated masacs that it was an aulucky thing to allow the counting 
of the members of one’s fumily ; but this was quite au unfounded 
objection, and might bo easily removed. The second objection was 
on the score of religious scruples, which partially evisted amongst 
Enropcans as well ay natives, but which should not be allowed to 
provail ina civilised society. The third was the fear of taxation which 
gonerally prevailed indexpotic countries, but could not prevail under 
the British Government. The fourth was a social objection, moat of 
the families being unwilling to give any information of the members 
composing them ; but every care would be taken to prevent undue 
enquiries being made into the secrets of familics. The fifth and 
last objection which most people were apt to take, was the op- 
pression of the ignorant and poor people by the lower orders of 
Government serrants entrusted with the exceution of the Act; 
but as fur as possible this cause of dissatisfaction would be removed 
by the authorities. His Exccllency then dwelt upon the import- 
ance of having an accurate Consus, remarking, that such returna 
wore most exsential to good government, and that it was of immense 
importance to the people to know the modes of their living, and 
which information could only be obtained from accurate statiaties. 
In illustration of this, His Excellency noticed ihe inconvenience and 
delay occasioned in the case of the Parsces when asking for legis- 
lation,* for want of accurate information as to the extent of their 

. The whole subject of the legislation of the Parsees is embodied in # book recently 
published by Mr. Sorabji Shapurji Bengalli, Hon : Secretary, Parsi Law Association, 
entitled, ‘the Parsi Acta.” 
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community. To have an accurate Census in Bombay wouldbe to lay 
the foundation of sanitary reporta. His Excellency then stated the 
advantages derived from spplying the principles of sanitary science 
to practical life, and said, hisown impression wasthat sanitary science 
was the science of removing all evils which shorten natural life and 
impair natural health, and was one of the most important subjeets 
which should occupy the attention of the community. How to 
preserve ina cloxe aud crowded community the same qualities 
which preserve lifo, ax good air, good water, and good food, was 
the object of sanitary science. It was the opinion of medical 
authorities, that iminense disadvantages arise from neglecting the 
simple rules of panitary science, and euch diseases as cholera, 
small-pox, and fever, result in consequence. His Excellency noticed 
the inercase of deaths during tho past week from cholera, 
which might be attributed to the want of good food and water and 
puro air, The causce of these diseases might be easily traced by 
knowing from the Censns the name of the locality and the number 
and ihe mode of living of the residents. His Exccllency 
remarked that it was 9 mark of civilisation to bave an accurate 
Consus, as in despotic countrios it could not be accurately taken. 


His Excellency then showed a draft form of the Return, which 
was made as little complex as possible ; eopies of which would be 
supplicd to the Justices for any alterations or corrections they 
‘would choose to make, and io which he would pay his best attention. 
As regards the agencies to be employed in collecting the informa- 
tion, every expense would be incurred,and qualified persons would 
be selected from oducated classoe for the purpose, while people 
requiring explanation would have free access to Dr. A. H. Leith 
and Mr, Charles Forjett. In conclusion, His Excellency asked the 
Native Justice. especially, to explain to their ignorant neighbours 
the advantages of having a Census, toremove all prejudices from 
their minds, to visit the different localities where the Returne would 
be distributed, and afford every information.* 





* The total population of the Island of Bombay and the shipping in the har 
Jour by the Census, was found to be 8,16,562 persons. [Vide Government Selection 
Na, LEXX—New Series, 1864, being a report on the Ssnitary State of the Inland of 
Bombas, By Dr. A, H. Leitit, Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals.) 


She Gowas}i Hchanghier Hospital, Surat. 


[ Surat, 19th January 1861. ] 


Tis Excellency the Governor held Darbar at the Surat 
Adawiat, for the reception of the Civil and Military Ofivers, Native 
Gentlemen of rauk, and the Sur-Soobha of Nowsaree, 


After the reading of the report by Mr. R. W. Woodhouse, the 
Executive Engineer, ha concluded, His Excellency said that in 
the first place he regretted that Mr. Cowagi Jebangier Readymoney 
shoult have been prevented by sickness from being present on this 
interesting occasion, However it was a matter of deep satisfuction 
to all, that this Building, which had under some circumstunces taken 
up so many years, was now completed, and ready for the humane 
purpose for which it had ben dengned. He was highly gratified 
at the prospect which was now hefure this ancient city, und observed 
that he had personally marked the stages of prosperity and ruin 
which this ancient city, the very first landing place of the people 
from England, had pussed, and he was glad to anticipate it would in 
a few years again revive its uncient glory and Saturnian days. He 
marked a great change in the appearance of Surat since he last 
visited it, saw better houses and roads, and was gratified to remark 
that two most important works were already commenced, viz,— 
those of educating- the ignorant masses and affording remedy and 
relief to those inflicted with diseases. His Excellency observed 
the praiseworthy attempts made by several of the millionaires of 
Bombay to raise up this fallen city from its misery. He specially 
mentioned the Hon'ble Rastamji Jumsetji Jejeebhoy, Messrs. 
Cowasji Jebangier, Cursetji Furdunji Parak aud Sorabji Jamsetji 
Jejechhoy as prominently concerned in the improvement of this 
city. He alluded tothe proposal of Mr. Sorabji Jamsetji Jejec- 
bhoy to build the School-House opposite the Castle, thanked that 
gentleman for his munificent offer, and expressed a hope that Mr. 
Sorabji would not fail to make the building suitable to the locality. 


Hie Excaliency then exhorted the Municipality to devote its earnest 
attention to laying out gardens and adopting measures for the free 
supply of water to the people and otherwise improving the appear 
ance of Surat. He next referred to the fact of his having travelled 
from Bombay to Surat by Railway, and thanked Colonels J: P. 
Kennedy and J. 8. Trevor, and Mr. J. B. Lane for their exertions in 
superintending and completing the railway works, His Excellency 
hoped that on the opening of the Railway between Suratand Bombay, 
many native gentlonen who bad lately amassed princely fortunes, 
would make this as their country residence, leaving for 9 timo the 
moxatony and anxieties of Bom}ay life. 

‘Mr, Robert Hill Pinhey C.8., the Judge of Surat, thanked His Exoelleney 
the Governor on behalf of the assembly for his kindness in opening the 
Hospital, 


The Goldsmid Dharmashala, Decksul, 


CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE. 


{ Decksal, 4th October 1864. ] 


On arriving at this Station, His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere, 
K. ©. B, held a Durbar for the reception of Rajah Saheb Rattansing 
Tadhavarao of Mallegaum and the Watiandars of Indapoor. 

His Bxcgllency in opening the proceedings spoke as follows;— 

Gentlemen,— Soon after the death of Mr. H. E. Goldemid* a 
subscription was raised to erect a suitable monument to his me- ~ 
mory. Much difference of opinion prevailed among the subsedhere 
as to the bext form and place for the monument. It wae only Inst 
Year decided that it should be a Dharmashélé for Native Travellers © 


* Vide notes, pages BT aad 61. Also Goverament Selection Ka otha 
_. ees, 188, ee 





at Dockeal Station, clone to the spot, where nearly thirty years ago, 
the Deccan Revenue Survey and Assessment system was 
commenced, in originating and maturing the plans for which 
Mr. Goldsmid had so great a share, 


It might be asked, by those who did not know him, why sa 
many people should be invited together to do honour to the 
memory of a servaut of Government, who however eminent his 
services, had been many years at rest, and who now sleeps far 
from this country, in the English cemetery in old Cairo, 

There are many here present, who could answer this question, 
No man in the Service Lad more or warmer personal fiends, no one 
who had ever known him could ever forget or think, without affection- 
ate regret, on his ardent, energetic temperament, jus warm affection 
for all that was good and disinterested, his hatred of all that was 
mean and selfish, his playful fancy, lus inexhaustible wit, Nor was 
this all. He had other claims to be long remembered. He was one 
of those who were gifted by nature with the rare power of impressmg 
something of their own character, upon all with whom they came in 
contact, and it was no exaggeration to say, that he gave a bias and a 
colour to the whole character of the civil administration of this part 
of India during the last quarter of a century ; for there are few Go- 
yernment servants who have borne « prominent part in the civil ad- 
ministration of Western India, of late years, who however much they 
might have differed fiom hum in opinion, do not trace to Mr. Goldsmid’s 
influence » part of that devotion to public duty, and postponement 
of all private interests to those of Government, which is the secret of 
all roal and permanent success in administration, and for which he 
was 80 remarkable. 


But it was not only over his own countrymen, and over his 
aavociates in the service of Government that his influence extended. 
‘There are two facts which must often strike any ope who astten- 
tively considers our position in this country. The one is the race 
with whigh any earnest, energetic Englishman, who aympathisea 
with the Natives of this country obtains an sbsclute pervonal 
influence over them whilst he is among them, without any feudal 
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or religious tie of race or creed, but by mere force of character and 
sympathy,—and in this respect, I have seldom seen any one surpsee 
Mr. Goldamid. Not even Sir James Outram, or Genera! John Jacob, 
hada more absolute control, while either lived over the wills and 
affections of the Natives around him, than Mr. Goldemid had. The 
other peculiarity is, one less flattering to our national pride. All 
who have devoted their lives to the public service in this country, 
must have felt that however easy itis for usa conquerors to 
write our own names in our own annals of war or politicy, it is 
not easy to write them in the hearts and memories of the people. 
‘How fow public servants do any of us know whose names will be 
remembered by the people for one short generation after they 
have themselves passed away? But with respect to Mr, Goldemid 
how different will be the result. Thia spot, ( Decksat Srariox, } 
haa been choven tor bis monument, because it was near this place 
that the Deccan Revenue Survey and Assessment system was 
commenced, It has proved a great blessing to the people, not 
only of this part of Indis, but of several neighbouring provinces, 
and the name of Mr. Goldsmid will live in connection with that 
great work, in the grateful recollection of the simple cultivators 
of these districts, long after the most costly monument we could 
erect to his memory would have perished. The poor and the 
helpless had ever his warm sympathy, and there were few things 
in which he took s greater personal interest than in providing 
such sheltor as this Building will afford to the way-worn native 
traveller. Let us trust that hereafter some of those who find 
shelter in this place will remember with gratitude the name and 
services of him in whose memory we found it, 


The Berean Cathege, Sonne 


CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE. 
[ Poona, 15th October 1864, ] 


—000— 


Mr. William Wordsworth, Principal of the Deccan College 
read an Address to His Excellency the Governor, containing 
a skoich of the history of the above Institution, after which 
Sir Jamsctji Jejeebhoy said ;— 


Honourable Sir,— All who are interested in the progress of education 
among the Natives of Weatern India, will feel smocerely grateful to your 
‘Bxcellency for your condescension and kindness in attending here today. 
‘I may be permitted to add, in an especial manner my personal thanks, for 
while your Excellency is inaugurating an important educational work, you 
are atthe sane time, paying distinguished honour to myself, and my 
family, und of this honour we are deeply sensible, 

‘The re-organisation of the Poona College in appropriate buildings on 
this healthy and beautsful spot, will produce, I trust, fruits of the best and 
most lasting kind, Here, Professors, and Studenta will be able to associate 
together to an extent that has hitherto been found impossible. The ex- 
periment of “ College Residence ” bas, I understand, been sufficiently tried 
in Bombay, in Ahmedabad, and even here in Poona, to shew that the dif- 
ficulties in its way, grising from native family habits are not 60 serious or so 
deeply rooted ss to render them impossible of removal by the exercise of a 
litde tact. When I was in England, three years ago, I observed that the 





* The Deccan College was opened on the 23rd March 1868. “It is in the Gothie 
style of arohitecture, and has been planned to occupy three sides of s quadrangle, 
the fourth aide being left open to admit of free ventilation. he central side, 
facing north ang south, is 242 feet in length, and 524 feet in extreme breadth ; the 
twa sido, or wings, are each 153§ foot long and 26 foot broad. The entrance i 
vaulted, and the tower abova, rising to a height of 106 feet, contains the Principals 
yor, Revord-room, and Edbrary. On the ground-flom of the Building are the maim 
wiafrtena, 4 Tutors’ rooms, Laboratory, and 4 Students’ studies. An amaded 
clédetee rans round the building 6n both oars om the innids of the quadrangle, and 
ee t 
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educated classes attach considerable importance to the system of resident 
studentsbip practised in the public achoole and universities of that country 5 
and being desirous that my country-men should enjoy the advantages of 
that eystem, ( modified of course to render it suited to India, ) it ia parti« 
cularly gratifying to me to know that the experiment will be tried here om 
n large acale, and at a time when the College of this City has a staff of able 
and learned Professors, such as it never possessed at any previous time. Under 
their zealous care and assiduous attention, I trust thatthe general ecope and 
uacfulness of the Decean College will be considerably enlarged, and that the 
career of improvement which hns marked the management of the Jast 
fow yents will continue until the benefits of the education which will be im- 
parted within the walls here to be erected, shnll be felt in every Decenn 
vilage. I now, Wonowtstle Sir, ber your Excellency to lay the First Stone 
of the Building of the future Deccan College. 


Tis Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere replied ; — 


Sir Jamsotji Jojeebhoy, and Geuilemen—tI have, on more than 
one previous occasion expressed the pleasure I fecl as the head of 
this Goverumont in seeing the wealth which has been accumulated 
by commercial enterprise, and the fruits of industry, carried on in 
Bombay under the protection of the British Crown, so nobly applied 
to benefit and adorn this ancient Maratha Capital. 


‘This pleasure is enhanced when, as now, we recognise in the 
publie bonefactor a member of a family whose charities have become 
proverbial, and in whom we may rogard a right use of the gifts of 
Providonco as an horedilary virtue. 


Some doubt has, I believe, been expressed as to the suit. 
ableness of this site, which is at present far remoyed from any 
other humau habitation and from the busy precincts of the 





‘two turret stai.vases communicate with the upper floor. Qn the upper floor of the 
central building are Tators’ class-rooms, and the College Tall, which is 70 x 25 
fuet, The wings contain studies for ten studenta, In the centre of the Hall is an 
octagonal bell turret. The walle of the Hall are 22 feet im height ; it haa an open, 
ornamental roof, and a banging balcony runs slong its length on the north aide, 
‘The constrnotion is of random mesonry, with cut-stone quoins, and roof-covering 
of corrugated iron. The Building has been completed at a cont of Re. 2,45,968, 
of which Sir Jamuetji Jejeebboy dontributed one lac. It is situated across the 
Yausetji Bund and Water Works. Ite design is by Colonel St, Clair Wilkins, 8.5.” 
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City, but I feel convinced that the Commitiee* which selected 
this site exercised 8 wise discretion, not only because they have 
placed the College far from the temptations and distractions 
of the town, but because they seem to me to have designed 
what is most appropriate for an institution which is henceforth 
to be not merely the Poona College, but the College of the 
Deccan. Ifthe great future which I confidently anticipate for 
this College is ever realised, it must cease to draw its students 
from those who lived on the superstitious charity of the Peishwas, 
or who now derive a precarious existence from whatever can be 
earned by any pursuits save these which involve severe mental or 
bodily labour. Here, I trust, will be found the children of the old 
Deccan families, some being trained to occupy wisely and with 
public benefit positions secured to them by inheritance; others 
seeking the meaus of distinction in active professions, but not 
looking to the service of Government otherwixe than as a profession 
of honor and distinction, peculiarly free from all those sordid 
motives of action which now,I fear, too often form its chief 
attraction, 

Here the students will be able to devote, as our European 
youths are wont to do, their whole attention and all their energies 
to study, without distraction by family cares or even by the 
pleasures of home, and their bodies will be invigorated by fresh 
air and healthy exercise, to which we attach so much importance, 
but which are so often denied to the Indian student or the dweller 
in towns. 

Your recollections, Sir, of our great English Colleges to which 
you have just alluded, will lead you to remark two moat 
prominent features, which will not be found in our Deccan College. 
It will have no chapel—it can have no common Hall. I feel it great 
privilege, Sir, to be able to speak to you and to those native gentle- 





* This Committee was appointed to sclect a healthy and suitable site for the 
College and strange all preliminary details, It was compoved of Sir Jamsat{i 
Jejecbhoy, Bart., Meer. B® Howard, 11. Coke, William Wordewortb, Colonels 
J.T. Proncis and H. St, Clair Wilkins. 

35 
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jnen here present frankly and freely, on this subject, without I 
trust, any risk of misconcoption. You know that in not proposing 
to make religious teaching any part, as in most of our Colleges at 
home, of the studies of this College, we are not actuated by any ig- 
noranco or want of feeling for the paramount importance of the reli- 
gious clement in every complete system of education. You know 
that among ourselves in England, however much we may differ on 
points of religious belief, religion, in one form or another, is the 
most: vitally active principle in all that we do, or abstain from 
doing, whether as a community or as individuals, end that we could 
not, if we would, omit religion from anything which pretended to 
be a perfect uystem of education. 

Still less will you suppose that, valuing religion as the found- 
ation of all that we prize mosi, whether in our political or social 
economy, we withhold it from tho students of this College from avy 
narrow jealousy, or from any feeling lest it should weaken our 
position as the rulers of this country. 

Apart from higher motives upon which I neod not dwell, you 
kuow that whatever of power or of knowledge we,as Englishmen, 
value mont, has by the Crown and Parliament of England been 
freely placed within the reach of all Her Majesty's Indian subjects 
in any part of her empire. And we could not, if we would, withhold 
from those who might be willing to learn them, those truths which 
we believe to be the great talisman of our success as a nation. 

The simple reason why that religious teaching, which every one 
of us would regard as of supreme importance in the education of 
his own child ie necessarily omitted from the course of study in 
this College is that the parents of the scholars would not willingly 
permit their hildren to learn this most important part of education 
in the way and to the extent to which we, as parents, would wish 
to teach it. 

Some men, for whose opinions I feel a high respect, but with 
whom I cannot agree on this point, deem that we do wrong in not 
teaching here the whole of what we ourselves hold as necessary 
toa perfect education, and many, I know condemn that system 

of State education which has been handed down to us by 
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Me. Mouutstuari Elphinstone, the venerated founder of this College 
and of the present educational system of Western India, 

I cannot say I agree with such opinions, or that I think any 
fault can fairly be found with Government if here, as in Ireland, 
We acquiesce in the teaching of less thau the whole circle of a 
perfect education. If all that you as parents are willing for your 
children to receive is here tanght, if we honestly tell you that what 
is so taught is but a part of the great whole, and doca not contain 
what we Englishmen think the most vital and valuable part of a 
perfect education, I caunot soe that we are in any way unfaithful 
to the cause of truth. 

The College which is to be accommodated in the Building we 
this day purpose to found, possersed, as the learned Principal has 
shown us, already a history and traditions of its old habitation, in 
the capital of the Peishwas which it has now outgrown. 


I trust we may safely angur for it a future of prolonged useful- 
ness and distinction in its new habitation. The youth who will 
here come under the tuition of the Professors of the Deccan College 
will belong for the most part to a race which has during many cen- 
turies vindicated its title to rank among the most intellectual of all 
the tribes of Asia,—that Asia which was a mother of intellect and 
learning at the time when the literature of Greece was yet in its 
infancy. 

Ages of comparative darkness and inactivity must not blind us 
to the fact that the Brahminical students of this College can trace a 
pedigree more undoubted than any accorded by Western Heraldry, 
to those poets and sages from whom the travellers of twenty-threo 
centuries ago carried to the Father of Grecian history the traces of 
an earlior literature aud civilisation. These Brahmin youths may 
still read in their own sacred language the writings of ancestors 
from whose speculations the great Western philosophers of 
Alexander's era were not ashamed to gather wisdom. We have 
abundant reason to feel assured that however much a long course of 
misrule and consequent barbarism may have obscured the light, the 
true intellectual fire yet burns in the minds of this wonderful race, 
Opportunity is only wanting to call out the political and adminis. 
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trative ability such as has been shewn by Nana Farnavese, and 
atill more lately by Raja Dinkar Rao, and to my own knowledge, 
by some of the Hindu gentlemen whom I see here present this 
evening, and no Western scholar who has tried the capacity of 
this race for the more subtle attractions of science or literature 
has ever expressed disappointment at the result. 

The acholara of this College will here, we may hope, re-kindle 
that light of ancient Sanskrit learning which once for s0 many cen- 
turies burnt so brightly in the Vedio Colleges which have been 
alluded to by the learned Principal as having once flourished on the 
banks of tho Godavery and Krishna, but of which the lest embers 
hardly now enrvivo. It is, Sir, a singular coincidence which brings 
to a College built at the expense of ono of your race, anda chair 
maintained by the English Government, one of the greatest Sanskrit 
scholars of Germany (Dr. Martin Haug,) to teach to Brahmin youth 
the ancient language of their Vedas, 


Here too, as Mr. Wordsworth has told us, they will apply 
themselves to studies as yet hardly known to the Hindu youth of 
the Deccan, the languages of ancient Rome, and I hope of Greece 
too, those famous off-shoots of the great family of languages to 
which Sanskrit has given its name, and which finds in Sanskrit its 
most perfept and fully organised form of expression, 

Knowing what all European literature owes to Latin and Greek, 
T cannot but look for great results when the stores of ancient Greek 
and Roman literature shall become familiar to the educated minds 
of modern India, 


But it is from the more perfect acquaintance with the moderna 
literature of our own country that I augur the greatest results in 
the educatic.. of which this College will I hope be # principal seat. 
A study of our own poets and historians, our great writers on 
philosophical and political and physical science, and on all their 
varied application to the arte of modern life, will, I am assured, 
work changes of which our imaginations can now form but an indis. 
finct idea. 

‘We cannot doubt that the intellect of this people has been al- 
ready deeply stirred by contact with a civilisation and literature 60 
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diferent from their own, go fertile in all the seeds of change and 
progress as those of Western Europe, and I cannot help anticipa- 
ting « new and brighter development of Hindu intellect when it 
foels the influence of those minds which have informed and directed 
ithe energies of the modern English people. 


| These are briefly the reasons, Sir, why I cannot but think that 

‘the work which you have now in hand will be something more than 
|en episode in the history of a noble family—it will, I hope and be- 
jlieve, be an epoch in the intellectual history of a great people, 


+ Hh 


CEREMONY OF LAYING THE CORNER-STONE. 


[ Bombay, 26th October 1864. ] 


The Hon'ble Mr. M. H. Scott ( of Messrs Ritchie Steuart 
& Co.,) read the following address ;— 

May It Please Your Excellency—We have deemed it right to ask your 
Excellency to honor by your presence this day the commencement of those 
great public improvements which will, we trust, ere long, render this city 
worthy of her proud pésition as the metropolis of Western India. 

‘The general architecture of our city has for years been a standing re- 
proach, whether considered as regards the outward sppearance of our 
buildings merely, or os regards their safety and durability. ‘This reproach 
we trust is now about to be removed. 

Your Excellency is aware of the circumstances which led to the erection 
of this Circle. The project originally emanating trom our esteemed fellow- 
citizen, Mr. C. Forjett, and urged upon this community with all the energy 
by which every action of that gentleman was characterised, speedily gained 
favour. The preliminary arrangements were very soon completed, and leas 
than two years have sufficed to render the Elphinstone Circle almost an 
accomplished fact. 
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‘At the first meeting of the purchaser of land on the old Bombay Green, 
it was unanimously agreed to give to the new Circle the name of the 
honored statesman who had ruled this Presidency 20 ably and who had 
eerved India so well during the trying times of the Mutiny, and whose losa 
we still deplore. 

In giving to our work the name of this great and good Governor who 
ruled Bombay for six eventful years, we seck to offer our slight tribute of 
respect to his memory, but no poor efforts of ours are necessary to ensure 
the remembrance of the name of Elphinstone.® 

The Buildings which are now rising around us, and the more stately 
edifices which will shortly adorn our Esplanade will serve to mark to all 
future generations the period of your Excellency’s reign, a period of material 
progresa and prosperity for Boubay which, we believe, will be found to be 
unexampled in the history of nations. 

We now beg that your Excellency will honour our work by laying the 
Corner Stone. 


His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere replied as follows :— 

T have felt it a duty to attend on this occasion because, whilo 
recalling many recollections of the past, which we would not wil- 
lingly have forgotten, it points to afutare of great interest to all 
who may be in Bombay when we, who are now present, shall have 
passed away. 

This pile of Buildings is to bear a name which for two genera~ 
tions has been regarded with just reverence throughout this Presi- 





* Vide Roport of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 1859—60, pp. 884-886, 
also for the yoar 1861.—62, pp xurv, 213— 215, where that boly acknowledges 
the eminent public services which Lord Elphinstone and Sir George Clerk rendered, 
to Western India, and speaks of Sir Bartle Frere's appointment as Governor of this 
Presidency thus ;— 

He (Sir Ge rge Clerk) bas been meceeded by the experienced statesman who 
‘wan so well known amongst us as the Commissioner who did no much for Sind, and 
who latterly, in the Council of the Governor-General of India, had taken ® leading 
Part in passing the many useful and important measares which distinguished the 
Intter part of Lord Canning’s administration, 

‘The Chamber hailed Sir Bartle Frere’s appointment with the greatest satistaction. 
‘They anticipate from hia rule very great benefit to the Prosidenry; and the mea- 
cures already brought forward ander his auspices encourage them in the belief that 
they will not be disappointed.” 
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dency. ‘This isnot the time to speak of Lord Elphinstone's claim 
to a high place on the roll of Indian statesmen, por even to dwell 
on that noble courtesy and high-bred regard for the feclings of 
others which lent such charm io his intercourse with society. It 
is enough to recall what Bombay owes him for those municipal and 
local improvements which alone are needed to make her one of the 
fairest, as she is one of the greatest, cities of the East. 


Lord Elphinstone once told me that with regard to the Island 
of Bombay he had three great ohjects in view, which he trusted 
he might accomplish during his administration: they were an 
ample supply of good water, the effectual drainage of the Town 
and Island, and the reclamation of all those marshes and pesti- 
lential foreshore surrounding Bombay, and the southern and 
western portions of Salsette, which medical science assures ua are 
ko prejudicial to the health of this Island. 

You all know how much of this noble purpose he effected. 

The Vehar Water Works* would of themselves form a magni- 
ficent monument of the most successful administration. A. perfect 
system of drainage,t though long delayed, is now I trust in course of 
succersful execution. Much hasbeen already done in which you, 
Sir, have had a prominent share, and much more will, I trust, be 
soon effected to render the marshes and foreshore of this Island 
and Salsette no longer a source of malaria, but the seat of successful 
commerce and of healthful agriculture. 

Lord Elphinstone had, as you are aware, an almost filial regard 
for a city the name of which will ever be connected with the fame 
of his great relative and predecessor, and I can imagine the feelings 
with which he would have witnessed this effectual commencement 





* For a description of these Works, vide Government Selections Nos, 1 of 1854 
and 22 of 1865, New Series, and Mr. Henry Conybeare’s Paper on the subject 
given at page 555 of the Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Vol XVII 
for 185758. 

+ On the subject of the Drainage of Bombay, see printed correspondence published 
by Government, and the valuable reporta of Messrs. G. Buist, W. Tracey, Russo} 
Aitken, Hector Tulloch, William Sowerby, Jagannath and Harrychand Sndashivaji, 
Givil Engineers, 
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of a eeries of edifices which, when complete, will, 1 hope, tender 
the Island ag striking in regard to architectural, as it already is 
in natural, beauty, 

For be it remembered this is the first of those projected archi- 
tectural works which spreading beyond the limits of our old Fort, 
will, I trust, contribute to the permanent convenience and adorn- 
ment of all the most froquented quarters of our Inland. 

‘You have mentioned the share which I have had in thia work; 
but it is only justice to my immediate predecessor to say, that Sir 
George Clerk had completed all the arrangements for sanctioning 
the erection of the Elphinstone Circle before he laid down the go- 
vernment. ‘The cireummtances that he is, though not among us, 
still in the active wervico of Her Majesty in England, precludes my 
speaking of him with tho same frecdom as in the case of his lament- 
ed predecessor. I cannvt, however, help recalling to you events 
which by Iapso of time have become historical aud which are within 
tho liviug momory of but few here present. 

It is difficult to convey to any one who only knows the Panjaub 
as it is now au adequate idea of the state of things in India imme- 
diately afier tho Cabul disastors. 

Wo cannot now help thinking of the Panjaub as the province 
which forms os il were tho great outwork of British India. 
Rich, peaceful, induntrious, amply garrisoned, and not only aiding 
to preuerve the peace of India, but rending forth its gallant soldiers 
to uphold the honor of Eugland at the very gates of the capital of 
China, 

While paying our just tribute to the genius and courage which 
have converted this great kingdom into an essential clement in the 
strength of british India, let us not forget the time which is atill in 
the recollection of some of us,when the Panjaub hung like a thunder- 
cloud over our North-Western frontier, while Pollock’s Army atrove 
to retrieve in Affgbanistan the misfortunes of their ill-starred 
predecessors, The great Seikh nation stood like greyhounds in the 
leash eager to contend for the mastery of India; a vast and well 
disciplined army, of which we s few years after proved the prowess, 
intervened betweon our distant forces and our own Indian Frontier. 
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At that time, it is uo exaggeration to say that the temper and 
action of the whole Seikh nation depended on one man, and that 
one man kept them to their treatics, and awed them into an attitude 
of passive watchfuluess, not by legions at his buck, nor by any 
hereditary claim on their obedience, but by shecr force of character, 
by the respect which crea the wild boast of the forest pays to un- 
flinching courage, and which the least civilised of mankind feel for 
unswerving honour and fidelity to duty. 

It always scemed to me a fit ending of such service that after so 
Jong standing sentinel on our North-Western Frontier, Sir George 
Clerk finished his Indian vareer in devising plans for adorning or 
improving the commercial facilities of the great capital of Western 
India. 

For lot us nover forget, that all this prosperity that we see 
around us is mainly due to that wide-spread peace and security to 
which services, such aa those Sir George Clerk rendered in 1842, 
and Lord Elphinstone rendered within your own recollection in 1857- 
58, have so largely contributed. The same harbour, the same natural 
facilities, have always existed. It is because God has blessed us 
with peace, because the trader can follow unmolested bis peaceful 
calling throughout India, that this wealth is now pouring in on 
Bombay ; and I feel that it is a good augury for the permanence of 
thie state of things when I sce you choose as the title of this great 
pile, a name which recalls like Lord Elphinstone all that is best in 
the Government of British India, and all that is noblest inthe 
character of the services of that Government. I feel that while you 
admire his lofty integrity, his generous and unswerving devotion to 
public duty, and his utter forgetfulness of all sordid personal ad- 
vantage, you have set before our public men a model, the very at- 
tempt to imitate which must bea fair guarantee for successful 
service of the State. 

‘We are often warned that this prosperity cannot last, that it 
is hollow and transient, and will leave Bombay after a brief period 
of inflated prosperity much as she hed been for centuries previous. 

God forbid that I should tell you to despise such warning or 
urge presumptuous reliance on the present. 
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No prudent man can expect such a tide of prosperity to con- 
tinue without check, and when the check comes it will doubtless 
overwhelm many who have nothing to trust to but the favouring 
breath of fortuno—whe have uot the training to stecr their bark 
aright, and like all who meddie with what is not their proper busi- 
ness must sooner or lator incur failure and dixgraco, 


But I would fin augur better things for the great permanent 
establishments connected with the commerce of Bombay, which will 
hero, I hope, find their home, aud which you, Sir, xo wortbily re- 
present; and I would rather trust tho antivipations of my reagon 
which tclls mo that if we arc blessed with a continmance of perce 
and goneral accurity aa our railways penetrate further into the 
country, and as our sicamers multiply on cur coasts, what we now 
geo will be but the preenrsor of a much greater development of com- 
mercial activity, and that we may hype for many yeus to come to 
witness such a stealy increase of commercial prosperity as will require 
f vast extension of such noble buildings os this of which we now Jay 
the corner stone. Of this at least Iam sure, When I Jook to the 
way in which the wen who will live and Iabour here sre employing 
their wenlth, when I consider the example set us by Mr, Cowasji 
Jebanghier (whom Jam sorry not to see here to-day, and whose 
absence I regret the more, because I believe that, without his aid 
this Circle woul never have been beguu), by the Jamsetjis, the 
Sankarsetts and Snssoons, the Premeliands, and so many others 
of our grent merchants, I cxnnot hut feel that come what will, 
History will write up the generation who built this pile—“Taee 
MEN KNEW HOW WORTHILY TO USE TUE WIFTS WHICH GOD HAD 
GIvgN THEM.” 











The Zate Me Davill Sassoon, 


{ Bombay, 14th December 1864. ] 


A public meeting* of the Inhabitants of Bombay was held in 
the Town Mall, fur the purpose of voting a Siatue to the venerable 
head of tho Jewish Community—Mr. David Sassoon, who died at 
Poona ou the Sth November 1864, Liy Excellency the Governer 
presided on the oceasivn. ¥ 





His Exccrrevcer said that before putting any resolution to the 
meting, ho wished to observe that his presence there was due to 
two circumstances ~one the fact Unt Mr, David Sassoon was re- 
moved beyunt the reach of our praise or blame, and that it only re- 
mained for us to take care that the good example he had left behind 
him was not lost to postcrity, The second reason which made him 
feel it to bea duty to attend the mvc was that Mr. David 
Sassoon, though he never held public oilice, was emphatically a publio 
character, aud cousequeutly one whose acts and whose memory 
could not he a matter of indifference v the Guverument. His Excel 
lency then proceeded to notice Mr. Sassoon’s claims to be considered 
a public ch acter on the triple ground. First—That to Mr. Sassoon 
was owing the present position of the Jewish community in Bombay 
asa body of great commercial inportauce and ufluence, Second—As 
a founder of benevolent institutiuns who hud evinced not only rare 
liberality Lut also grent judgment and discrimination. His Excellency 
then referred to the terms of the Telegram in which Mr, J.R. Morgan, 
the Revenue Commissioner, who as Collector of Poona had long 
known Mr. Sassoon, reported his death to Government, as one “in 
whom the poor of Poona had lost their best friend.” Third—As one 








* The result of this meeting was that Bs 34,6110 ware collected ; of which about 
fourteon thouwnd wore remilted to MrT. Woolner, the famous sealptor, for a fall 
fife-sias Statue and the balanve wa»,made over to the Sascoon's Mechanics’ Institu- 


tion Building Fund, 
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who strove effectually to liuk bi fortunes with those of the British 
Government, Jlis Excellency remarked on thin Inat feature as charac- 
teristic of the Bombay native community in general, and referred to 
an emphatic expression of it in Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy’s Jate speech 
at the Cyclone Meeting.* But loyalty to the British Government 
was a ruling principle of Mx. Sussoun’s whole life, and one of his 
latest wishes had heen to erect a statue of His Roval Highness the 
Inte Prince Consort, whose memory wus so justly revered by the 
people of Englaud. His Excellency then expressed his hope that 
much of whut hud been stuted by the speakers at the meeting,t and 
especiully hy Mr. Ruymoud West, would not be without its perma- 
nent use in the opportunity it had given for considering the rules 
which ought to govern us lere in Bonsbay in the use of sculpture as 
means of commemorating our public men, Granting that we have 
public men worthy of being commemorated, it would be difficult to 
find any means of public commemoration » hich fulfilled the require- 
anents of the cese more completely than sculpture. Painting is inferior 
in the one obvious point of dimnbility; we lave yet to see whether 
any of the usnat modes of painting practised by Europeun artists will 
Jast under the trying influences of the tropical climate, while we have 
abundant evidence that sculpture will remain unimpaired for centuries 
if protected from actual physical violence. But we are told asa 
reason for not erecting sculptured monnments to any but great 
statexmen ant heroes, that, “ if we goon at the rate which has 











* This meeting wan held on the requisition of the Inhabitants of Bombay on the 
‘2nd November 1864, for the purpose of affording aid to the sufferers by the terrible 
Cyoloue whieh took plice at Culeutta on the 5th Octuber 1864, Sir Jameetji Jejee- 
Dhoy, who presided on this occasion, observed ; — 

“Let mado our duty, ¥ especially address the Native Community, let ua 
ahaw that we have for ever cast in our lot with the grent British Government, that 
wo will stand by that Government with our fortunes as we would, if need be with 
‘ur lives, Jet ua join with Caleatta in hesling the wounds of those who have lost 
house and home, by the dire calamity which it hax pleased God to inflict upon her.” 

A sum of about two Ines was subscribed for, and remitted to Sir Ceail Beadon, 
the Lieutenant-Govemor_of Bengal for distribution among the poor sufferera there, 

+ Vide, Bombay Gazatte of the 16th December 1864, for a full report of the 
Proceedings of this meeting. 
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been proposed to us of lute years, Bombay will -peedily be filled with 
statues.” Let us for the sake of argument anticipate this result, and 
consider whether it is in itself an evil to be dreaded. We have here 
a very large increasing and rich city, such a city as in Europe is, if 
not a capital city, would possess all the principal characteristics of a 
capital. Let us recull to mind the principal features which strike a 
stranger in any European town of 800,000 inhubitants, and then con- 
sider whether we have, or ars likely to have during the next century, 
any superfluity of architectural or sculpturnl ornament in Bombay. 
Hia Excellency observed that all the beauties ant noticeable features 
of the place are due to the bounty of nature, and that we owe 
extremely little as yet to art, or the band of man, and that the 
number of buildings and statues which would appear striking in 
second or third rate capital in Europe wonld be utterly lostif fuirly 
distributed over the great areas and among the teeming crowds of this 
large Indian city. Be it remembered that scnipture and architecture 
are inseparably connected, and that any large number of buildings of 
any architectural pretensions, without a great ainount of sculpture 
is a simple impossibility. Let us look at the examples of any but our 
Mahomedan predecessors to the works of the Assyrians or Egypti- 
ans, the Greeks or Etruscans, the Romans or their successors in 
Northern and Western Europe, we fint sculpture, monumental and 
historical sculpture, the portraiture in stone, of man as he lived 
when any great building was first designed and erected is ncerpted 
by usage as a necessity in the architecture of great buildings, and 
the ornamentation of great cities. His Excellency said he knew 
of no European town which had any pretension to the character of 
even 8 provincial or district capital, in which this truth has not been 
practically recognized by the experience of centuries and where the 
visitor will not find the local worthies of former days com~ 
memorated according to the best skill of loca? artists, in such materials 
as the local means permitted. But, it may Le said that this example 
would be « safe one to follow, if we could only secure our local 
worthies—if we could find men deserving of such durable commemora- 
tion! Here again let us look to the example of other people, 
other ages, which, in suck matters we may safely follow. There can 
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be no doubt, that in the sculptures which adorned the public places 
and buildings of the Assyrians and Egyptians, the portraiture of the 
very men who reigned, and fought, who hunted, who built, who 
worshipped, was at least arrived at and the hereditary lineaments of 
conquerors and conquered, as they walk in the procession of the 
viotor, may still be traced in many a people around us. Let us then 
come to more modern examples, let us enquire who were thus com- 
memorated in the great provincial cities of Greece and Rome? whose 
effigies do antiquariuns disinter fiom the ruins of some flourishing 
Roman colony in Asia or Afriea, or Jrom the forum of Pompeii or 
Herculaneum? Are they not the local celubrities and worthies whose 
virtues aud good deeds we find conmeworated in sculpture but of 
whope claims tu the honwur, the great histers of the world bears little 
or no record F Let us ook er out own English home. From 
tho dute when wealth and cisitisation rendered monumental seulp- 
turo pomihlo up (oa comparatively recent period, how abundant 
is the monumental commemoration ! Not only of our great historical 
statesmen and heroes, but of our Iecal eclebritios, let us enter 
auy of our churches and civil halls, or any unaltered market-place 
of our provineial capitals in England, Germany or France, and 
there we shall find that our ancestors of the middle ages, recorded 
in thoir monumental sculpture not merely the emperor, the king, 
or the great statesman. but the good knight whose greatest publie 
act was to build a eastle or lead a few dozen retainers to the wara, 
the good lady who founded a school or an hospital, the good abbott 
who embellished the church, and the good burgess, a citizen who 
built the market-crass, or won, by honest thrift. the means of found- 
ing schools whore the youth of future geuerations might be trained 
to follow his own steps in the paths of civic industry and charity, 
‘What, then, is the deduction that we should draw alike from the 
examples of Greece and Rome, and of those times in modern Europe 
when the aris most flourished ? [t is simply this. That in adorn- 
ing our Eaxtern city, we should combine with the best architecture 
we can obtain, the best senlpture we can command, to commemo- 
rate our most worthy citizens, But it may be asked, in what form 
ehall we commemorate them ? And here it may be admitted that the 
Peculisritios of costume inight present some difficulty to the artiat, 





but none His Excellency thought, which might not be overcome 
when we considered how completely similar difficullice had been 
vanquished by our great artists who had to dea! with the yet more 
difficult costume of modern Enrope. Wir Execllency referred to 
the atatuc® in the Town Jiall, that of Sir Jamaetji Jejecbhoy, as a 
noble work of art every way worthy of the great artist's high 
reputation—which presented Sir Famselji preciscly ax he lived 
among us and as we would desire te recall him to our memories, 
In this matter of costume, as in every thing cle connected with 
sculpture, His Exeellency observed that frw/h io nature was the 
one qualification, for the absence of which no artistie skill could 
atone. 


She Opening of the Thul Ghout anelinet 
or THE 
GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 


[ Eyutpoora, 1st January 1865. } 


His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere said he experienced great 
pleasure in presidjng on an occasion like the present, and, doubt 
leas the same sativfaction that he felt in the opening of the 
Thul Ghaut which would throw open uninterrupted the vast traffic 
of Western India, was felt in the same degreo by every one 





* Voted nt a meeting held in June 1856, under the Presidency of the Bight 
Hon'ble Lord Elphinstone, @. 0. B., @. C. H. For particulars, sce Mr. Dossabhoy 
Framji's History of the Parsees, pp. 168— 183. 

+ Fora complete description of this work, Vide Mr. James John Berkley’s paper 
on the subject, read at the Bombay Mechanicr’ Institution on the 10th December 
1860 ; Transections of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Voi XIX, for 185960, 
pp. 586-610, ond the Bomlay Quarterly Review for April 1855, Article III, 
vp 281—$22. 
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present. He recollected it being asserted that this Rosd would 
never pay even for the bridging of it, as well as a minute recorded by 
the late Hon’ble Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, forty-two years ago, 
that sooner or later the old mothod of traffic across the Thul Ghaut 
must be abandoned, and a moro improved one substituted in its 
place. The idea of a road across the Thul Ghaut when firat 
mentioned was absolutely scouted by men of no mean engineering 
talent; and it was not till Colonel Kennedy had pronounced 
the feasibility of the undertaking that the public became interest- 
ed inthe matter. How far Colonel Kennedy was justified in his 
opinion, the beautiful Ghaut through which they had just come, 
comfortably seated in a railway train, testified. That bold project, 
however, had yet to be grappied with, and it was not till the late 
Mr. James Berhley finully dealt it his touch that tho idea of a 
railroad through the Ghauts sprang into an esisting fact. It 
was thon that embankments were formed, tunnels cut through, 
stupendous cuttings effected, the rails speedily laid, and the entire 
road over the Ghauts finally completed in the beautiful and grand 
manner they had just witnossed in coming up. In a few short 
years tho great Roman road which was deemed the very perfection 
of road-making bas io be abandoned, and those precipitous 
heights are spanned across and barriers cut through until finally a 
railroad is laid over those Ghauts which, at one period were deemed 
unappoachable even by a common track road. In a work of the 
former description, one single fault would have marred its effective 
construction, and it shewed how much depended upon the work- 
men engaged upon such a difficult task; for had there been lesa 
heartiness, less unanimity, the vast design, that gigantic under- 
taking, would have crumbled to pieces in utter failure; but Messrs. 
‘Wythes and Juckson, with a spirit and zeal in the undertaking 
which would have done honour to any nobleman, brought it to 
the successful termination which they had that day witnessed ; 
although very soon after they had commenced the work it 
waa perfectly clear that it would be anything but a profitable 
undertaking to them. But with a kindness of spirit they pursued 
what they began even in the midst of the precarious position of 
their countrymen in India, until at Jast they behold the great 
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work of their hands completed to its uttermost; surmounting 
all barricrs, overcoming all difficulties, and connecting the country 
with a railroad through obstacles hitherto deemed impossible 
to remove. His Excellency, therefore, proposed tho hoalth of those 
‘eminent engineers who although uot prosent, were uevertholess, 
personsted by Mr. R. W. Graham tho Chief Engincer, as well 
as the contractors of the works* who were present with them thas 


day. 


The Bombay Strangers’ Friend Soriety, 
1965. 


‘Tar annual general mecting of the supporters and friends of 
the above Sovicty was held in the Town Mall. His Eacellency 
the Governor presided on the occasion. 

His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere said ;— 

Gentlemen,—I have been asked, before taking the chair, to 
say afew words on the subject which has brought us together 
to-day. I am quite certain that the attendance hore thia evening 
does not at all represent the amount of interest which ia taken 
in this inatitution by the Europoan inhabitants of Bombay ; 
because I feel quite sure that if the objects of this society were 
generally undergtood, there are very few Europeans in this 
island who would consider themselves absolved from the duty 
of coming here and taking an active part in the proceedings of 


“It is but just to mention that the credit of bringing the Thul Ghaut Incline 
‘to & succomful completion belongs te Mr. Charles. B. Ker, ©. ., who was 
counected with the G. I. P, Railway from the commencement of xts operations, as 
second Resident Engineer when the late Mr. James John Berkley waa the Chief. 
‘Ho left that Company's service in 1860, and became the sole Managing Agent 
ot Messrs, Wythes and Jackson, contractors of the line fiom Kussara to Bhosawal 
and Hurds, 
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this woviety, aud give to it their heartiest support. J coufens it 
appeared to me, when T heard that it was proposed to hulda 
publi¢ meeting in support of this society at this particular 
neauon, that thy managers of the society had very gteat faith in 
the strength of their cause ; because we all know that when our 
ranks aro vory inuch thinned by departures to Europe or to various 
parts of Sudis, and the elimate ix so much against us, how difficult 
it ia to obtain a large attendance. At the same time, however, I 
believe it was felt by the mnavagers of this society that they would 
not be doing their duty if they deferred laying before the European 
community an account of their atewardship—of what had been 
previously donc; and that if they delayed to mako the European 
community acquainted with the state of their funds, there wis a 
possibility of their being obliged to contract their operations. 
Among the gentlemen who would have been here thik evening, 
if time had permitted, was the Hon’ble Mr. C. J. Exskine, who was 
unable to be al ihe meeting in consequence of his preparing te 
embark thai night for the Coast. I believe, that though our 
numbers ibis evening are not large, sect we have a tolerable 
represeniation here of every class of the community ; and I only 
isuxt that another object which the society has in view will be 
attained by this evening's proceedings, and that is {0 make more 
generally known the esistence of this society and the objects which 
it bas in view. In such a fluctuating state of society as we have it ie 
next to impossible to get up & continuous interest in any institution 
however useful or however meritorious ; and while we are obliged, aa 
we are in the present state of this ixland,to put our most valuable pnb- 
Tie iustitations in all kinds of out-of-the-way places, it is still more 
difficult to attract individuals to meetings of this kind. I see among 
us to-day & graat many gentlemen who could not have been present 
in Bombay at the time when the discussion took place which led to 
the original institution of the society. It will be in the recollection 
of some of the gentlemen now present that shortly after the com-_ 
mencement of the enormous rise in prices it was found that the 
Airet class to feel it most acutely were the lower orders of Europeans; 
aud it fell upon them more severely because many of them were 
badly off and had no resources to fall back upon; and the greater 
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aumber were pressed so closely, thai they wore actuatly brought to 
the borders of starvation. This circumstance attracted the attention 
of several of the Jeading members of the commercial community, 
and they took np the question with (hat energy for which they 
aro so remarkable. ‘Fhat discussion which I irast will bear 
permanent fruite—was conducted with a great deal of ability by 
wome of the gentteren connected with the Government service 
and soine connected with commerce ; aml the result was one of an 
Important peactical naluee, the foundation of (his society.® Kor 
threo years past the society has practically had this effect it has 
shown that it wax impossilte for any European te say that he was 
without the means cither of vetting employ meat or subsistence in 
Bombay ; and it has also avvomphistied a very useful object in 
bringing oul somo of the difienitics in our laws about dealing 
with European vagraney.t This ica very brief statement of what the 
society has alrcady done. ‘Tae report which will be vead to you 
dhia evening, and will be put into dhe handy of all who aro inter 
exted in the matter, will give you further information, and I think 
it will satisty all who are now present that it is owing to tho 
exertions of tho managers of this society that its objects have been, 
eo usefully and honestfy cuvried out. ‘The lapse of time which hus 
removed »» many gentlemen who assisted in founding the society, 
has also removed a great many others who subscribed to it; and as 
in always tho case it institutions of this nature, if has also bocomo 
necessary, not only lo arouse, hut to keep up the public interest 
in it Lo obtain a more extended and continuoux pecuniary support. 
Tfecl wure, that this will not be wanting when the object of 
this socicty is fully understood ; for it is one which comes home 
to every one of us. ‘This soviety is cmphatically an European 
poor man’s soricty There is not a soul among us in the European 
community of Bombay who is not more or less diroctly interested 
in this matter, whether we may be employed on the clectric tele- 











* Fide Reports of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for the years 1061-62, 
pp. 178 to 178; and 1862-63, pp. XLII, 295 to 324. 

+ Vide Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of Indin for 1868 
and 1869, The Hon'ble Bir, HS. Maino introlued the European Vagrancy ill 
into that Council which was passed into law av Act XXI of 1869. 
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graph, the railway, in commerce, fighting by sea or by land, as 
shipmaasters or ax shipowners, as governors or as commanders of 
armios, I need not tell you where we should all be if it were not 
for the poer European who is at the bottom of the scale in this 
country, and on whom rests emphatically the military power, 
the commorcial prosperity, and to a great extent, the artistic 
advancement of this country. And when I remind you, that 
tho object of this society is to provide for this clasy, to provide 
for them against want, which is nover far from their doors—and 
when it docs come they are totally unprovided for it—I need not 
tell you that there is not single person among us—whatever 
may be his stay in Tndia, whether for a few months or for many 
years—who is not directly or indirectly concerned in the prosperity 
of thin society. It in the only one which had for its object that 
which I have described—the care of destitute Europeans; and I 
trust that overy ono will consider it a duty not only to aid in 
supporting it himself, but also to make its objects aud its claims 
known to every ove with whom he is socially connected. 


Proposed by the Hon'ble G. Forgo seconded hy Mujor J. H. Henderson, 
that a cordial vote of thanks be given to His Eacellency the Governor for 
presiding this evening. 


His Excellency in acknowledging this rerolution said he begged 
to make one or two observations with regard toa remark which 
had fallen from the Rev. Mr. W. K. Fletcher, than whom no man 
knew better or had had a longer experience of the state of the poor 
Europeans of Bombay, or was more entitled to speak with authori- 
ty on the subject. He had described the operations of the society 
as an exper! nent. They might safely say, however, that upon the 
whole it had been a very successful experiment. Mr. A.T. Crawford 
had said that it was necessary to provide for the female portion of 
the poor Europeans of this island. That was a difficulty which 
every one of us wished to see remedied, but it must toa great 
extent depend upon the extent of the support which the society 
received from the public. Hitherto they had been content with 
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supporting the bread-winner, and leaving him to provide for hia 
family ; but he trusted that this subject would receive the attention 
of the large and influential committee which had just been appoint- 
ed. Outhe previous day, the Commander-in-Chief and himself 
had visited the Parsi Sanitarium at Colaba,® which was provided 
for the poor classes of that community, and if persons would only 
recommend the claims which the Strangers’ Friend Socicty possess- 
es, we should soon get a building like that for the poor classes 
of our own countrymen. Mr. Fletcher and rome ot the other 
speakers had alluded to the difficulty of dealing with Europeans 
who were unable or unfit to remain in this country. Howto deal 
with this class was not merely a question of money, because it no 
doubt required legislation as well. It was avery difficult subject, 
and it was one in which he as a member of the Government might 
say they would be pretty sure to go wrong unlcws they were 
sustained by the independent opinion of the Europeans of tho 
community, It was only by unofficial as well as by official cm- 
ployers of labour considering the question in all its bearings, by 
which we could take any successful steps in dealing with the 
European vagrants of this country. The gentlemen who had had 
the direction of this society scemed to him to have over- 
looked one act of justice inthe programme of this evoning’s 
proceedings, It had made no mention of the labour of the executive 
committee, and he hoped the meeting would pardon any irregularity 
ifhe asked them to pass an unavimous vote of thanks to the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. F. M. Davidson, and to the members of 
the executive committee. 

His Excelleficy then thanked the meeting for the rote of thanks 
which they had awarded to him; and he begged to move another 
vote of thanks to the Honorary Secretary and the Executive 
Committee, 





* Mr. Merwanji Framji Panday, Justice of the Peace, constructed the Parsi 
Sanitarium at Colaba at » cost of about six lacs of rupees, He also expended a 
sum of a la ands half for the construction of a Dhurmashéls in Girgaum, close 
to the Churney Road Station of the B. B, and C. I. Railway, for the accommodation 
of Parsees coming from the different parts of Guzerat, 


Sir WR, Mangfield, ¢. 0.8.1, Kc. Bs 


[ Bombuy, Gtk February 1865. ] 


A Farewell Entertainment was given to His Excollency Sir 
William Rose Manwficld, GC. 8. L, K. C. B., Commander-in-chief 
of the Bombay Army, on the occasion of bis appointment as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Forces in India. The banquet took place 
at Government House, Malabar Point. 


Tis Excellency the Governor in proposing the toast of the 
evening, said :— 

Gentlemen,~ It is with very mingled feelings that I ask 
you to join me in drinking the health of your guest this evening, 
Alin Excellency Sir William Rose Mausficld. 1 believe there is 


* His Rycetloney Lieutenant General Sir Willism Munafiald, GO. 8. 1, KC, By 
resumed the Commaudt of the Bombay Army on the 24th March 1865, and the 
Goycroment of Boubay ined the following General Order ; ~ 


The servicus of Sir Willium Maustield, presions to hiy (aking command of the 
Towbay Army, are so recent and so well known, that it is unuecenury to recapitu- 
Jate them, ‘They have hen wo frequently honoured with the notice and approval 
of the Viceroy of Iudis, of the Parliament of Rngland, and of Her Majesty the Queen 
‘that uny comment on their eminent ehuracler would be superfinows, 





But the Governor of Rombwy in Gonncil in notifying Hiv Rxcellenoy's resigna. 
tiou of his proneut office, tenders to him the acknowledgments of Goverument for 
iis unremitting und succusful eaurtious wiilet in command of the Bowbay Army 
to improve ita efficiency. 

Sir William Mansfield has exercined vigilant and active control over all that 
relates to the Jerson to the Materiel, to the permanent quarters, aud to the 
discipline of every Arm of the Secvico ; to the health, comfort and well-being, 
moral ax well as physical, of the Soldier, to the efficiency of the fortiGcations and 
communications of the Army, ani ha< civen to the Gorersor in Council the aid of 
1 sound aud experienced judgment ina series of meanures, the result of which will 
comtitute the best and most permanent reconl of his ndministration— Bombay 
Government Gazette, 16th March 1385, 
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nobody hore present at Ube table, and2 belteve there ato very 
few in India, who can boast of so long an acquaintance with 
Sir William Mansfield as I can myself, for 1 had the honour of 
seeing him first, on the day when he Jeft Sandhurst, distinguished 
by the highest honors which could posribly be obiained at that time 
by any siudent at that great military college. The promise which 
was then given by the boy was very specdily fulfilled by the man, 
and it was not long before Captain Mansficld became known in 
India as one of the best sud most promising regimental officers 
in Her Majenty’s service. He served with very marked distinction 
in the war, in the great campaign in the Suiledgo aud in North- 
ern India, where he found himeclf associated with one of the 
most remarkable soldiers of modern times ; 2 man who knew more 
than any general of our age wherein lay the strength of the 
British army, the British infautry. Sir Colin Campbell soon dis- 
covered the distinguished worth of the young soldier who was at his 
side. Ihave been told by onc who knew them well, that when 
Sir Colin Campbell was called upon io discuss one of the many 
diffcult problems which he had to solve in the courso of the war— 
problems of the greatest military and political importance—he 
would say with that grasp of apprehension which distinguished him, 
“I am sure I am right,—I know I am right—but I cannot put it on 
paper ; but there is Mansfield, who knows as well as I do, and he 
will put it on paper for me.” I believe it was somo of these very 
papers which found their way into the hands of the statesman and 
soldier who belonged tothe school of the great Duke of Wellington, 
and which gave to English statesmen, during the time of the 
Crimean wer, their first impression of Sir William's abilities ina 
very different ficld. You will recollect that when we found 
ourselves face to face with one of the greatest of modern powers, 
and when we were associated in one of the greatest wars of the 
generation to which we belong, with our good allies the French— 
I say you will remember the great difieultics which were folt in 
combining the political and military dutics which were at that 
time separated. ‘They were separated ; for the military was one 
of the things of the past gencration which belonged to the Penin- 
sular schvol, and the political was iu the hands of one who was, 
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tertainly, the greatest foreign statesman and diplomatist of which 
England can boast ; so that it was difficult to reconcile these duties, 
and to bring the stern and unbending nature of Lord Stratford 
De Redcliffe* into relation with theother branches of the ad. 
ministration which were employed in conducting the war. It 
wae this difficulty that led the Government of the day to 
Yook to Colonel Mansficld, and they called upon him to go 
to Lord Redcliffe’s side as his Military Secretary. Such a 
Position can he judged of only by its results, When peace 
returned, to him was confided one of the most important 
diplomatic posts which it wus in the power of the Government of the 
day to bestow=-that at Warsaw—Dbut before he was able to show 
how well he could appreciate the difficulties which attended it, and 
how well he was able to overcome them in the position he filled, he 
was called upon to enter upon the next step in his career. We are 
all familior with that story, which will live to the latest day of 
English history as one marked by the saddest events, and distin- 
guished by the brightest heroism. We are all familiar with what Sir 
Colin Campbell replied to the summons to proceed to India and 
take charge of the armies in the field when the Mutiny broke out. 
Yo civilians it seems a very simple thing to say “I will go out. I will 
put myself on board the next steamer and go ont and command the 
armies in India.” But a soldier knows there is something more 
vequired than that. When thut summons was given to Sir Colin, 
it was known that some of our most important arsenals were in the 
hands of a relentless fue; it was known we had to look to England 
for aid, and durmg the days that intervened between the summons 
to Lord Clyde and his proceeiting on his great mission, he had 
to consider some of the weightiest problema thut a soldier and 
statesman can be called upon to discus. I do not think any 
one can full understand the sense of relief it brought to the great 
Governor-General who then ruled over India to find such an eminent 
mun at his side in Calentta. This I know, that when Sir Colin 





* Viscount Stratford De Redcliffe, P. ©., G. C. B,, was Ambaseador at 
Constantinople from 1824 to 1829, and from 1841 to 1658, Sir W. Mansfeld was 
attached do thin cmbasey in June 1855. 
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Campbell and the chief of his staff, and those soldiers who will 
ever live in the hearts and memories of Englishmen as exemplars 
of virtue, patriotism, and soldierly courage, Sir James Outram and 
his colleagueswhen they louked round them and saw how little was 
all the military aid they hnd at the base of their operations in India— 
we can understand the difficulty they had to surmount. How thataid 
was supplied it would be too long to attempt to tell yon, because 
the story would be only the story of the Mutiny, and the story 
of how the Mutiny was suppressed. The details of it are 
fresh in our recollection, and you will all remember how Lord 
Clyde himself, and how those who spoke on that memorable occa- 
sion when the thanks of Parliament* were returned to Sir William 
Manaficld, all dwelt on the aid which the Gencral Commanding- 
in-Cbief, and the Governor-General had reccived from the tried 
sagacity, the experience, the great military talent of the chief 
of the staff. You all remember how proud we felt when such 
@ man was called xpon to command the armies of this Presidency. 
‘We are living too near that time to be able thoroughly to judge of 
what he has effected for us; but this we can all see, that we have 
passed, during the five years of his command, through a great 
revolution, and that the army of Bombay has come out of that 
revolution in a state completely differeut from what it was before 
that revolution commenced—and I can say with confidence that 
it would be impossible to pnt itina more efficient state then it 
is at the present moment. There are many here who can judge 
well of the truth of what I say that if Her Majesty were to com- 
mand us to pat the army of Bombay on a war footing and increase 
it to double and quadruple its present strength, it could be done 
with a perfection and celerity of detail which would be unmatched 
in any army of the same size, and that all this has been quietly 
and peacefully effected, we owe to our guest of this evening. But 
itis not only in his command of the army of Bombay that we 





* Vide Wlanserd’s Parliamentary Debutes for 1858 and 1859, 
+ Sir William Mansfeld took his seat as Cowmander-in-Chief of the Bombay 
Army on the 20th June 1860, 
38 
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have had roavon to fuel and appreciate the value of his administra* 
tive ability, for I do uot believe there is a single branch of the civil 
administration, that does not bear traces of his talent and his unfail- 
ing attention to every part of the duties of his office. Those duties are 
nore important than fall to the lot of a general, in the pure European 
sense of the word. They require to a very great, to a very high 
degree indoed, all the abilities of a statesman and ¥ mm certain that 
T only speak the fecling of my colleagues, and of all who have been 
asyociated with usin tho Government, when I say that we shall 
ever cnterlain the most cordial recollection of the aid we have 
received from Sir William Mansficld on many of the most important 
questions that have been confided to our care. You yourselves 
know what he has done fur Bombay how much he has assisted us in 
rovising tho obsulete system of fortification, aud more than that, in 
Tay ing out plang which I hope we may see some day in good progress 
for beautifying and extending the town. You and I who have 
beon in the habit of resorting to Pooua will regrot that he hae 
doen here amongst usa solitary mau, for all of us will remember 
the frank courtosics with which he presided over there, and if Lady 
Maasficllis not here to reccive our congratulations on the high 
post to which Ter Majesty has sammoned her husband, we hope 
that they will live together for many years in their new position 
as happily as they have lived in Bombay, and if we live to meet Sir 
‘William Manstield sgain, it will be with added lustre to the reputa- 
tion ho hay already earned, with undiminished health, and with all 
the blessing which prosperity enn bring. I beg you will join me ia 
drinking with all the honours, the health of our distinguished guest. 


His Excellency Sir William Mansfield replied, —When the heart is 
very full, te tongue is very weak, und in returning my heartfelt thanks 
for the great honour you have done me this evening, I can only aay, that I 
feel a difficulty in expressing myself, And further it ia no light thing to 
return thanks for a toast like the present, serving as I have been during the 
last five years in the Bombay Presidency, and receiving such sasistance as 
I have received in the performance of my duties, ea well as at the same time 
having been met with the greatest cordiality from the highest to the lowest. 
Loame among you a perfect stranger fire ycare ago, and during that period 
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Thave had the honour of being associated, with three different Governors of 
this Presidency. First, there was the Iamented and heroic Lord Elphin- 
atone; a man who may be called hercie, for he stood with unflinching and 
‘unblushing brow in the prenence of that catastrophe which broke over India, 
and on that occasion Lord Elphinstone showed himeelf a fit condjutor to 
the great Lord Canning. The successor of Lord Elphinstone with whom I 
had the honour of being axociated us a colleague was the good, the chival- 
rous Sir George Clerk. He 1» now watching from afar over the destinies of 
this Presidency which he loved so well. But he had a difficult task to per- 
form ; and his task was to bring back this country fron. a stute of war and 
insurrection to a state of peace, His task was a difficult one and a thankless 
one, for he was ordered to cut down the expenditure, and he set to do it and 
did it. This tack he performed with a generous integrity fo every one who 
served under him, and notwithstanding the unpopular nature of the task he 
left thia country with the gond feeling of every one in the service. After Sir 
Ceorge Clerk left, your Excellency came to this Presidency, and I think on 
this occasion I may cust aside the trammels of offive and here offer my 
thanks to the man as I do to the Ciovernor. Greatly as I am obliged to your 

Excellency for the eulogy with which you have proposed this toast, atill I 
may say that on every ucctsion with which I have been associated with you 
in this Government, it has always given to me the greatest pleasure to work 
under you and to carry out your orders. ‘The task of commanding the 
army has been made easy to me, and it would have been impossible to have 
brought it toa successful conclusion, if there had not been the greatest 
cordiality between the highest civil authority and his colleagues, With re- 
spect to the other point to which your Hacellency ha» been pleased to allude, 
Tar. ouly say thut the nian must have been insensible and duil indeed who 
did uot see and appreciate the greut practical improvementy which have been 
going on with the view of carrying forward the interests of this community. 
During these five years we huve witnessed a revolution in the whole state of 
society here. First there was the political change, then there was the change 
in the law, and then there was the commercial spirit at work, producing 
change the full extent ond course of which we ean hardly yet appreciate; and 

I think this community may be congratulated in having a Governor who is 

not only able to grasp the character of the revolution but who is able to 

direct it. 









St Thomas Catheilent, 


CEREMONY OF LAYING THE CORNER-STONE 
OF THE NEW CHANCEL, 


[ Bombay, 28nd February 1863. } 


After the Rev: Mr Fletcher read the report, His Excellency 
Sir Bartle Frere said:—- 


My ford Bishop, Ladies, snd Gentlemen—Before on bebalf 
of the Trustees, and on this occasion, asking you to Iay the coruer- 
atone of this new building ] would venture upon a few remarks. 
It has been thought by the Trusteca that these would come better 
from one of the congregation, than could be admitted in their own 
address, The bricf history of the Church which the Revd, Mr. 
Fletcher has just read has told us how it has increased from the 
‘use of the parish church to that of the Cathedral, and why it is 
that what was found sufficient for this parish is not sufficient for 
this see. He hay told us how the present building is insufficient 
for the daily and weekly uses of the cathedral services, and we 
have seen how it is quite unequal in space to those requirements: 
whieh sre continually coming upon it, when it is necessary that 
your Lordship should meet all the clergy of your diocese in 
addition to that of the usual congregation. When this Church was 
founded, it comprised all that was comprised in the English map of 
the East. Within sight of this spot were to be seen the boundaries 
of sometimes hostile tribes which hemmed the English territory in 
on every “ide. During the century and a half which has since 
elapsed those boundaries have greatly increased. 

The increased boundarics of your Lordship’s see are now many 
hundreds of miles distant, and it would give a traveller a journey 
of 2,000 miles in some directions. Inthe same time and in the 
same degree, the population, the commerce, and the wealth of this 
island, have increased also. What was but a smell port whero 
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merchants lived in daily dread of inroads of hostile inhabitants 
on the other side of the harbour, at the time when Governor 
Tolaby and his Chaplain, the good Mr. Cobbe, Jaid the foundation 
stone of this Church has become one of the greatest emporiums 
of the world. My Lord, it is assuredly not in a boastful spirit 
that we speak of these things. It ia rather in the thing which is 
real, that will mark the Power which imposes upon his people 
greater responsibilitics, and greater respect. Many among us may 
think that it would be better to quit the confiues of this place 
and to seek a place where we could build a larger enthedral, That 
has been well considered, and I rejoice to ray it has been decided 
not to quit this spot, hallowed as it is to all of us by so many 
reminiscences of the past. Here many of us, for years past, have 
worshipped, and here rest many who are dear to us. Ju this Church 
we find many who have gone before us, aud have left us secumu- 
lations of those virtues, social and political, to which we owe our 
position. It is not well to quit this spot, and I trust that means 
may be found to render the space somewhat wider, to correct that 
straitness which is the only objection which cau be made to it. 
I trust we can already boast that of the buildings which a short 
time ago rather hedged us in on the northern side. It was a rather 
intereating subject for those who founded this Church, that those 
who do uot worship with us are rather interested in what they 
see going on. It is a matter of interest that that interest in greatly 
increasing and that we see around us in the witnesses here present 
a deep, and seomingly more than a trausieut interest in what we 
are about to do this day. With some of them it is only the mere 
fact of arsociation with men who have lived and grown snd 
prospered in this city, within a close vicinity to this Church—they 
could not but feel an interest in it; they would look on it with an 
interest which is laudable in itself, though it reach no deeper root 
than association, There are others, and I know that there are many 
in the educated native community—men who have s greater interest 
in this work—men who look upon the work of England in the 
Eastern world as the true safeguard and upholder of freedom of 
thought and freedom of trade. I cannot but feel that those who 
have turned from us haye incurred a great debt of gratitude ta 
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our church, which they would gladly pay by the means at their 
«linpowal ; and there are many others who have a deep and abiding 
interest in this work—men who have had, like the centurion of 
old, founded their hopes iu religion, and many who have had their 
hearts touched by s saving grace. I trust this feeling will go on 
and deepen, and that there may be many of those who sre now 
wandering, when this Church ia finished, may be brought together 
in one fold in Christ. It is ia this trust and this connection that 
the inhabitants of this city are permitted to do thix work: and 
may be permitted to say that I hope pecuniary aid will be forth- 
coming, in order that it may be brought to prosperous con- 
clusion ; and now in behalf of the Trustees of this congregation, I 
now ak your Jiordship to lay the cornerstone of the New 
Chancel of this Church. 


The Lord Bishop of Bombay ( the Right tev. John Harding, D. D.) 
concluded by saying that “before I proceed te the duty imposed upon me, 
Thave a duty of a diferent kind to perform. 1 heg to convey to your 
Excellency on behalf of the Church the thanks which it owes to you for 
the interest you hove taken in this work, and not only this work only, 
Wutin every other work, Whervrer your course has been in India, you 
have left behind you marks of consummute skill in the fischarge of your 
duties to the State, in devoted attachment to the service of your God, ang 
‘an earnest desire to increase the welfare of those around you, in each and 
‘all of those relitions. 1 have also to return to the Trustees and to the 
gentlemen associated with them our thanks for the unwearied interest 
they have taken in the work entrusted to their hands, If I anuy single out 
‘one among them to whoin our thanks are especially due, it is to our Senior 
Chaplain (the Rev: Mr. W. K. Fletcher) for the zeal and energy with which 
he has thrown into this undertuking ; and with feelings of thankfulness to 
God for his mercy tous, Iwill now proceed to the discharge of the duty 
you have imposed upon me, of laying the foundation-stone of the New 
Chancel.” 


The Industrial Exhibition at Poona, 


1865. 


‘Tax Soldiers’ Industrial Exhibition at Pooua was opened by 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay. 


Sir Charles Van Straubenzee addressed His Excellency, thanking him in 
the name of the Committee for kindly consenting to open the Exhibition, 
the personal interest he had shown in the matter, and also, as the head of 
Government, for granting s donation equal in amount to the private sub« 
‘ecription list, 

His Excellency Sir H. B. E, Frore then said, that it was 
with great pleasure he attended on this occasion, as he looked 
upon an oxhibition of this nature as one which was of far more 
importance than the mere sight of so many useful and well-made 
articles as were set out in the room. He looked on it as a great 
step towards the amelioration of the position of the British sol- 
dier. He was old enough to remember the time when “to go 
for a soldier” was looked upon as going to ruin by the fellow 
villagers of the new recruit. He knew it was then the opinion 
of many men—and men for whose opinions he then held a great 
respect—that a soldier should be s good fighting man and nothing 
else— that the nearer you lowered him to become a mere machine, 
the more perfect soldier he became. Nothing was done to- 
wards his moral benefit, Long service was looked to as a necessity, 
and the poor worn-out invalid who returned to the home of his 
youth with many scars, aud a small pension, was neither in 8 mora} 
or in any other aspect an incentive to the youth of his neighbour- 
hood to join the ranks. Many present could corroborate His 
Escellency's statements. The first thing which led to an altera- 
tion in such matters was the Crimean war; then it was found 
that mere machines, however well they could fight, could not help 
themselves in other ways—they could not pitch their tents, or turn 
their hands to anything beyond the actual fighting portion of the 
business ; fight they did, and that right well; but nothing more. 
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Now it was to improve such a siate of matters that, amongst 
other things, regimental workshops were instituted in order that 
the men might be enabled to use their spare time to some profit. 
Short terms of service had the effect of making men who looked 
to the future consider, that while they were learning and doing 
their duty as soldiers they were forgetting the trade of their 
youth, which in their more mature years thoy would again have 
to look to for a livelihood. They were therefore anxious to leave 
after tho first period of service had been got over, whereas those 
were the very men whom Government wished to retain. Now the 
workshops gave thexe men the opportunity they wanted ; they 
could carry on their trnde and improve in it—while in the meantime 
they wore carning their pensions as good soldiers, it would assist 
them in their old age. Another benefit, which His Excellency 
pointed out as likely to arise from the regimental workshops, was 
for the young, the boys of the soldiers. In England, who has not 
seen in a village some of tho sharpest lads always hanging about 
the workshop of the carpenter, blackamith, &c. and having a finger 
in the work ? Here where it was but too often the difficulty, of the 
soldier-parout to know whai todo with his son these workshops 
were the vory thing, and he had no doubt the youths would soon 
cut their fingor in the ome or burn them in the other, as their 
fellow-country youth in England did. His Excellency in conclusion, 
tendered not only his own, but the thauks of Government to 
Sir Charles Straubenzee, the Commander of the Forces, and the 
anembers of the Committee for what they had done to further this 
excellent object, and congratulated them and their most onergetic 
Secretary, Major Hassard, on the success which bad sitended 
their efforts. 





Ghe Civil Gagineering College, Poona," 


CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE. 


{ Poona, 5th August 1865. } 


Sir Alexander Grant, the Director of Public Instruction, 
read a statement containing the history of the origin and progresa of 
the College after which His Excellency Sir H. B. BE. Frore said. — 

Sir A. Grant, Ladies, and Gontlemen;—We have in the 
first place to perform this day aduty of justice and gratitude 
in acknowledging the noble benefaction of Mr. Cowasji Jchanghier 
Rendymoney, to whom we owe it that this building when completed 
may be something better than a commodious shed. I greatly 
regret that the stato of his health provents Mr. Cowasji from 
being here present to-day to reccive in person our acknowledg- 
ments for his liberality. But his absence has at least an 





* This Burlding was completed carly in 1868 at an expenditure of Re, 1,81,647, 
of which Rs, 50,000 wore contribated by Mr. Cowasji Jebanghier Readymoney. 
‘The plan of the building, which faces the north, ia a quadrangle compriging about 
1,871, square yarde, On the ground floor are three Lecture-rooms Draving-room, 
Laboratory, Instrument and Photograph rooms on either side ofthe main Hall, 
which ia 62x 30, rising uninterruptedly to a beight of 42 fect. On the first sloor 
are three Lectore-rooms, Office and Drawing roome, Instrument Depot, and 
Museum and Library, On the second floor, which extends over a portion only of 
the north and west faces, are the apartments of the Principal. Round the Halt 
ins clointer 8 6” wide, above which is an areaded gallery, giving access to the 
rooms on the first ftoor, and looking into the Hail. Between the columns which 
extend round the gallery -runs a wrought iron railing. In the north-west corner in 
‘the Tower, which rises toa height of 85 fest measured from the ground to the 
apex of the roof; it contains two rooms for the use of the Principal. The conatrus- 
tion ie random rubble, with chisel-dreased quoins, jambs, archos, cornices, do, 
‘The roofs of the main Halland Tower are tilet; the remainder terraced, The 
design of the Building is by Mr. James Trabshawe_ 


advantage, that it permits me to epeak more unreservedly than 
Ishould otherwise have ventured to do of our obligations to 
him, and to refer to one or two circumstances connected with his 
gift which are so characteristic of him that I cannot forbear them 
to calithem to your recollection. Thus, it will I know interest 
many here present to be reminded that his offer of £ 5,000 towards 
building this Collego was coupled with the gift of a similar sum to 
aid the Strangers’ Frient Society in building a home in Bombay 
for destitute Eutopeans.* This, Sir, as you know is not by any 
means 4 solitary instance of his liberality, and the gift was marked 
by other traits no less characteristic of the practical business-like 
habits, without which such liberality must too often fail to eocure 
its object. The large sums he contributed were paid into the 
Tressury a8 soon as he was aware that his benofaction had been ac- 
cepted. On this, as on all other occasions, Mr. Cowasji Jehangbier 
was anxious to justify the thoroughly Englich surname which he 
Rad choson for himself, and acted in accordanco with what was the 
old boast of the great native merchants of Bombay, and will, I 
trust, ever continue to be the practice of all that deserve to be 
numbered among that honourable body “that their word was 
ag good as their bond.” 


You know how much we all regrot the delay which has occurred 
in carrying out Mr. Cowasji Jehanghier's benesolent intentions. It 
is um, scessary that T should explain all the mischances ond 
misunderatandings which have caused this delay. I will only say 
that I am sure that to uo one have they caused greater regret than 
to Mr. E. I. Howard, your able and sccomplished predecessor in 
tho office of Director of Public Instruction, whom I should have 
‘been glad to have had the pleasure of seeing here to-day to receive 
in person ‘he expression of our thanks to him and Mr, Henry 
Coke, for their exertions in establishing this College.t 

The obstacles which have so long retarded the commencement 
of the work are now, I trust, finally overcome; we have here a very 
beautiful plan for a very commodious building designed by Mr. 





* Vide ante page 289, and page 201, note first. 
+ Vide ante page 157, nove second, anil page 135, note Srst. 
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Trubshawe, and I feel sure under Captain Melliss's charge every 
justice will be done to it which professional skill, taste, and energy 
united cau ensure. But before laying the foundation stone, J would 
say a few words az to the branch of teaching to which the Building 
when comploted will be devoted. 


By a happy accident it has come to pass that Civil Engineering 
has in two or three generations risen from the rank of a profession 
which concerned itself with a purely cmpirical art, to that of a 
scientific profession, and this has been attained without any of the 
systematic development which usually attends the establishnent 
of a distinct scientific profession. We have some of us seen, or at 
Jeast heard, in our youth of some of those Fathers of the Engi- 
neering profession in England, who, without any advantages of 
birth or education raised themselves to tho highest rank as Civil 
Engineers, and we in Eugland are apt to forget that it was only 
an accident, the novelty of the profeasion, and the favourable 
combination of cireuinstances in our manufacturing and mining 
diatricta, which cnabled a few men of uncommon natural force 
of character and great natural genius to take advantage of the 
unusual opportunities presented to them, and to attain that rare 
union of science and practical experienco which arc required in 
the perfect engincer, thus reversing the usual and almost uni- 
vereal rule of training in all professions, which requires theoreli- 
cal science to be first Jearnt and then to be perfected by practice. 


‘Wo in England.are apt with these striking examples of our 
Brindleys and our Stephensons before us to forget that it is only 
in the infancy’ of a scientific profession that this can happen, 
and that it will be hereafter as difficult for a man who has not been 
regularly and scientifically trained to the profession to make his 
way to the front rank of engineers, as it now-a-days would be for 
the empirical practitioner, however able or experienced, to become 
a leader in the noble profession of Surgery. But even in England 
we are now awakening to the necessity fors thorough scientific 
education as the groundwork of a civil engineer's career, and this 
necessity has been long recognised in France and Ireland and 
in other countries. 


Here in Todia our position has long’ been one of peculiar 
destitution of all indigenous means of instruction, and we have 
becn almost entirely dependent on England for engineering talent 
and training in all but the most subordinate and purely practi- 
eal branches of the profession. Not that there was any natural dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the necessary raw material for an indigenous 
profession of civil engincers. Tho great works of former days 
attest that in all the essentials of natural constructive skill and 
boldness, united often with exquisito taste, the natives of India 
aro not behind any people of ancicnt or of modern times. But 
like all other arts, Architccturo and Engineering cannot flourish 
except where there are the essentials of a good and ketiled govern- 
ment, aud fair security fur property, and rome aspirations of 
roligion or nationality to lift men’s minds above the grovelling 
desires of moro present material and temporary enjoyment. 

T look upon this Institution, and more especially the epirit in 
which the benefactor of the College has undertaken the foundation, as 
one ainong many huppy auguries thut this part of India will no longer 
romain dependent on foreign countries for instruction, and that we 
may look forward to the day when Western India will have her own 
school of arclntecture and engineering. It will be diffienlt to over- 
eatimute the effect of this change on bath the physical and moral 
feature of this part of India, Un the physical mterests of the country, 
because.gvery duy reminds us how much the future prosperity of 
‘Western India depends on that development of our resources, which 
can only be hoped for from the action of modern engiueering science, 
we have nowhere within many hundred milesof Bombay or Poona 
any great tracts of available culturable Ind. Almost every acta of 
fertile waste land in our older provinces is either inaccessible or 
malarious. Our forests are all too small to furnish timber and fuel 
for our increasing population, and without engimsering science, agri- 
culture within a radins of 200 or 800 miles from this spot may be 
axpected to stand atill. But will it stand still? I believe not. We 
already see in the case of our railways what effect they have on the 
agriculture of every district they touch; how they equalize prices; 
how they help to avert famine and scarcity ; how they feed our town 


populations with the produce of districts which hail before no market 
beyond their own horders. But our railways are only the backbone 
of & complete system. Branch railways and common made roads 
must run into every corner of the country before we can say that we 
have made the most which can be made of our present ogricultural 
resources by means of improved communications. Let ay one con- 
trast the present condition of this part of Judia as regards roads with 
that of even the less advanced portion of Continental Europe, and he 
will speedily become aw. 
we can say that we have given to this country even a moderately 





‘ave uf how much remains for us to do before 


perfect system of internal communicntion, Then ayain, as regards 
irrigation, it must strike any thoughtful resideut in this place that, 
while the plains around are barien from drought, the vast beds of 
our rivers for severil months in every year are filled with an sbund- 
ant and certain supply of water which only requires to be distributed 
by the engineer's art over the surface of the surrounding plain to insure 
an abundant harvest. How to effect thix is no dren of an impracti- 
cal theorist, but a subject of present and earnest consideration to some 
of our ablest engineers ; whose Iabours will, I trust, ere long produce 
a visible and practical result, It would be tedious to dwell on other 
objects of engineering skill and science or on other certain effects 
‘upon agriculture and commerce. Harbours und works of reclama- 
tion, to which attention is now bemg directed, cannot Lut exercive 
8 most marked and beneficial influence on the matetin) yrosperity 
of this put of India, All these undertakings will require an enor- 
mous body of engineers of every grade; and where, it may be asked, 
are they to be found Not surely, Sir, as you lave well pointed 
out in a simple enlargement of the Public Works Department. 
That department is already ona very gigantic ecale, and must be 
farther enlarged to enable it to meet the work which cannot be 
entrusted to othere hands. But no possible enlargement of any 
Government department can do for this country all that 1s required, 
and we have of late done our best effectively to follow out a policy 
which shall entrust to private enterprise and to local and municipal 
bodies as many a8 possible of those works which do not, from 
their nature, require the direct interposition of Government. We 
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are doing our hest to extend e system of Local Funds,* which shall 
enable the people to do for themselves whatever can be usefully at- 
tempted with as little possihle of Government interference ; and we 
feel conviuced that this system will aid the growth ofa sound muni- 
cipat feeling which will bave the most important results in the ex- 
tension of what we in this country include under the comprehensive 
term of “ Public Works.” The slemand for architects and engineers 
which will he thus created, and the growing taste of which we see 
80 muny evidences around us for a greatly improved style of domes- 
tic architecture, will more than realize the anticipations to which 
you have referred in your extracts from the admirable remarks of 
Sir Willinm Mansfield and Mr. Cowasj: Jehanghuer, relative to the 
probable results of the creation of a new profession open to our 
educated native youth.+ 

But | believe that thia creation of a new profession of native 
educated engineers and architects will have a far greater effect 
than even the results which we sce produced by our native Schools 
of Law and Medicine, and as much ax the demand for architectural 
and ongincering shill is likely to increase far more rapidly than the 
domand for educated lawyers and medical men, and I feel certain 
that the combined resulia will be far more important to the 
moral andintellcetual feature of this part of India than even 
the most sanguine among us would anticipate, Some of these re- 
sulta will be direet—to learn what an architect or engineer must 
learn of the properties of materials and of the laws of nature, is 
in iteelf the most valuable intelfcet ua? learning, and there is equally 
valuable moral training in the direction of great works on which 
large bodies of men aro employed. But there are indirect results 
which seem to me yet more important in an independent profes- 
sion, which enables an educated young man to make his own 
way inthe world without depending on Government employment. 
Many of us can recollect a time, not yet tery remote, when there 


* Thin eubjeot is now legalized by Bombay Act III of 1869, which provides in 
‘the Presidency of Bombay fends for expenditure on objects of local public utility 
anil improvement, and constitutes Local Committees for the due administration of 
auch funds, 

+ Vide Bombey Gazette dated 10th August 1865. 
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was absolutely no career for a young native of education save 
the Government service, and that in a very limited and subord- 
inate capacity, Things are now much changed, and there are 
ahundred channels of profitable employment open to our edu- 
cated youth entirely independent of Government, and the charge 
has been, I feel assured, a most beneficial one. It ia sometimes 
argued with some show of plausibility that there is some policy 
in monopolizing for the Government service all the educated in- 
telligence of the country. No one, Sir, has combated this notion 
more effectually than yourself. 1t is a notion which this Govern- 
ment has always abjured, and I am giad to be able to add my testi- 
mony, us the result of much recent enquiry and observation, that 
the educated youth of this part of India who are independent of 
Government employment, are not a whit inferior to their fellows 
in the Government service in loyalty to our Sovereign and in a 
thorough and intelligent appreciation of the bencfits of British rule. 
Tt seems to me indeed that this ie natural, and almost inevitable; 
for they who know most will best appreciate and respect the secret 
springs and sources of our power andthe truo motives of our 
policy, and this is the reason why I feel assured that, in assisting 
to open to his countrymen a new, Jiberal, and independent profes- 
sion, Mr, Cowasji Jebanghier has not only done well for his own 
fame, and “conferred a lasting benefit upon his own people,” but 
that he has also added his contribution to the strength and stability 
of our empire in India. 


Rookhminibul Charitnble Dispensary, Gallian. 


CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE. 


[ Callian, 20th January 1866. } 


The IKon'blo Mr. Mangaldas Nathubhoy said; — 


Honourable Sir—This Dispensary,of which you have so kindly consented 
to Jny the commemoration-stone, came to be extablished in this way, It ia 
the custom of the Hindus, on occasions of death and marringe, to spend 
large mums of money more or lew usefully ; and so, when it pleased God to 
take from me hy death, the life dearest to me,l wished to devote some money, 
as usefully as I could, upon such an occasion; and I wished also to set 
up 2 memorial of the life taken from me. It seemed to me that the most 
useful thing I could do, and the very hest memorial which I could set up, 
would be to establish and endow a dispensery; and no place seemed to 
me to have better cluizns to such an institution then Callian. I accordingly 
offered Government the money necessary for the purpose; and they, in 
accepting it,consented to appoint Doctors Giraud and Birdwood a Committee 
for the purpose of carrying out, in co-operntion with their own Officers, 
my parpose. The Committee selected this site ; they also appointed Mesars, 
Paris and Molecey architects, having approved of the design submitted 
by those gentlemen. The Building basing been fairly begun, I have asked 
your Excellency thus publicly to lay the commemoration-stone in testimony 
to the people for whose beuetit the Dispensary is meant ( and some of whom 
may still hnve their prejudices against such institutions ) of the esteem in 
which the Government holds them. In conclusion, 1 have to thank your 
Excellency for your gracious condescension in comme here this day, to 
give the stamp of your approval to this undertaking. Your Excellency 
ia ever thus earnest in everything which conduces tothe welfare of the 
people of India, and that not simply from a principle of just government, 
but from a sincere ond warm personal sympathy with them. May I be 
permitted also to thank your Excellency for the great honour which you 





“Built end endowed by the Honorrable Mangaldas Nathubhoy in memoryof 
his beloved wife, Rookminibii, who died on the 19th September 1864. 
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do me by your kind presence here this day, and to unite, in this ncknows 
Jedginent, my thanks tw the Ladies and Gentlemen who grace the ceremonial 
by their presence. 

His Excelloncy Sir H. B. E. Frere then replied; — 


Mr. Mangaldas, —I fool very great pleasure in redeeming the 
Promise to be present on this oveasion, which 1 maile to you sume 
time ago, when you first cuminuniented to me your intention of 
erceting this cditice, and [ am really very sorey that Lady Frere’s 
absence from Bombay prevents her heing present to-luy to witness 
the ceremony of iaying the memorial stono of an institution in 
which sho has taken the very greatest interest. I have great plea- 
sure in acceding to any wish of yours which you consider likely te 
be of bencflt to the people of this place. I hardly think it would bo 
necessary to take any great trouble to persuade the people for 
whose benefit this Dispensary ix intended, that such institutions will 
be of the greatest use to them, or to assure them of the esteem in 
which all such institutions are held by Government. You aro 
aware that within the last few years there has been « very great 
change in the feelings of the people regarding the establishment of 
institutions of this kind; and in all the more advanced communi- 
tiea—and among thexe we may regard al) placcs on the lines of 
railway—the people are fully alive to the blesings which such in- 
stitutions as dispensaries and hospitals confer upon them, But 
there is one reason which made me more particularly desirous to 
accede to your wishes to be present: hecauso ] believe your present 
undertaking marks a great and important chango in the general 
feeling of your community on the subject of a large class of your 
social observances, and in that point of viow I wish to express the 
warm sympathy which I, in common with all our couutrymen who 
are present, feel in the object you have in view. As you have very 
truly stated, it has long been the babit of your people, on occasions 
such as gave rise to this gathering, to devote large sums of money 
to be expended in some particular manner. There is nothing 
peculiar in thie, because I believe that in every part of the earth it - 
ig more or less the habit of mankind to mark the great events of 

40 
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life by the exponditure of such gifts as God has given them. It is 
remarkable that in every part of the world as people become more 
and more civilised, so they give greater permanence to expenditure 
of this kind; it may not be always a useful object, but it is generally 
something likely to endure long after all connected with the event 
which it commemorates shull Lave passed away. But in these later 
ages the expenditure incurred by the Hindu community with a view 
to commemorate any of the great events of their domestic life, hus 
invariably been of the most temporary description. It has been usual 
‘on all such occasions to provide food for as many people as the means 
of the family will allow. No doubt originally the persons selected 
were those whu from the supposed sanctity of their character or their 
poverty were considered wuithy recipients of such bounty. But of 
late years, especially in our grest and wealthy communities of the 
Presidency towns, this has been felt by ull to be a very useless 
burden; and it was also felt by all the more sensible members of 
the [indu community that it added in a great degree to the poign- 
ancy of the grief which they endured at the loss of their friends, 
that on those occasions they were compelled to take part in expen- 
sive ceremonies which did no good to any one. This is a circum- 
stance upon which we may all satisfy ourselves; for there is hardly 
to be found throughout Boubsy any conspicuous work erected by a 
Hindu during the last two or three generations, until ne come to 
those byildings which have been comparatively recently erected. 
But, as you are aware, Mr. Mangaldas, this Las not always been so, 
Tn Rajpootans, where customs of this kind have been the longest in 
duration, it used to be the custom to mark the great events of 
dymestic life by some work of permanent good to the whole com- 
munity. And thus tanks, wells, and dharmashélas were erected 
to commemorate them. It is still moré remarkable that similar 
customs prevail amongst all the communities with which we are as- 
sociated :—among the Parsees, as you know it has always been a 
goodly custom to mark the great event of their domestic life by 
#ome permanent good to their neighbours or to the community in 
which they live; and you can remember, I dare say, many instanees 
in various parts of the country, of the manifestation of this epirit, 
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It is now many years ago since I recollect staying in an old 
dharmashila at Jai Bordee, which had been erected to the memory 
oPthe wife of a charitable Parsi. It so happened at that time 
that I shared the shelter of the dharmashfla with many homeless 
travellers; they had come from Surat, a fire having burned down 
the greater part of that city. I recollect reading an inscription 
which stated that this hospitable inn had been erected in memory 
of the founder's Inte wife; and a8 I looked upon it, and at the mot~ 
ley crowd who shared its shelter with me, J felt that the man who 
erocted it had a larger sympathy withshis race than we are in the 
habit of giving credii for. We feel great interest in this under- 
taking, And we sharo your feelings in taking a part in the ceremony 
by which you hope to give permanence to the event we are about 
to commemorate. I dare not here in public, allude further to this 
occasion ; but I can assuro you of this truth, that in every trial 
which relates to our common nature you will always find sympathy 
among us. I will not detain you further than to say that you have 
the sympathy of us all in this undertaking. I feel you will experi 
ence this soutiment among thousands of the more educated of your 
fellow-countrymen ; and not among them only, but among the 
whole of the community. I shall now with great pleasure proceed 
to lay the foundation-stone. 


Elptinsione Callegs, Bombay,” 
CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE. * 
[ Bonbay, 7th March 1866. } 


Sir Aloxander Grant, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Bombay, read the following addreas to His Excellency the 
Govornor :— . 


Hosovranzz Stx,—In the name of the University of Bombay, I beg 
your Excellency to lay the chief corner stone of the Buildings provided by 
the liberality of Mr. Cowasji Jchanghier Readymoney and of the Go- 
vernment of India for Hlphinstowe College, our principal ufiliated insti« 
tution for education in arte, In many points these Buildings will have a 
connection with the hintory of the Bombay Presidency. In the first place, 
it is connected with the honoured name of Mountstumt Elphinstone. More 
than thirty-eight years ayo, on the 22nd of August 1627, there was a 
meeting of the Bombay Native Education Society to consider the most 


© Dhe lyhinntoue College, designed by Mr. Trulshuwe, is in the medimval style. 
‘The ground Hor contains a centre Hall, 30 x 30’, two lecture rooms, 40' x 30, 
and two others 30’ * 27°; on the first floor are two roume 7v' x $i’, one centre 
‘oom, 454 x 31', and an office room and Lavatory in the Tower, On the 2nd floor 
are 40 Dormitories teak partitioned, for students, The corridors on the ground 
and first fleor are 12 feet broad ; the Dormitories open on terraces with cast iron 
ornamental railing in front, ‘The Building ix 55 feet in height to the eaves, the 
Tower over the oarrings porch is 150 feet high, being 105 feet in masonry and 45 
feet in high pitched roofing, The College contains 846,907 cubic feet, and will 
probably cost Ry. 5,19, 977, or Bs. 80,000 lesa than the estimate made in 1865, 
which saving will be available for ont-offices and a compound railing. ‘The Building 
is faced with cut Coorln basalt in 6-inch courses, with horizontel bands of blue 
Yasalt at interval ¢ Atl corridor bases, columns, eapitals and window dressings are 
of Porebunder stone; the arches of corridors, and over doors and windows, of 
alternate Porebunder and bize busalt ; the projecting window parapevs of Hemnaggar 
atone carved im geometrical tracery; the ceilings are stuccoed ; upper corridor 
floors of Minton tiles. The Building ia nearly ready for occupation ; the total 
expenditure up to date bas been Rs. 4,28,289. The College is on the Parel road, 
neatly opposite the Museum and Victoria Gardens ; the adjoining Duilding, belonging 
to the Municipality, and used saa Veliar Water Works Ofice, has heen purchased 
Dy Government with a view to its conversion into quarters for the Professors. 
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“appropriate method of testifying the affectionate and respectful sentiments 
of the inhahitants of Bombay to the Honourable Mountetuart Eipbin- 
stole on his resignation of the Government of this Presidency. The 
‘evult of the meeting was» public subscription of about £23,000, which 
afterwards accumulated to more than £40,000 towards the endow- 
nent of Profexsorshipa for teaching the English language and the arts, 
seiences, and literature of Europe, to be denominated the “ Elphinstone 
Professorships.” This endowment is a lasting memorial of the public 
apirit of the people of Bombay. While in Madras and Calcutta, Presidency 
Colleges were established by the Government without popular assistance 
or co-operation, in Bombay the initiative was taken by the people themselves, 
and a fund was provided by them in connection with a beloved name, for 
fhe introduction, of liberal and scientific edue&tion into this country, On 
the first establishment of the Elphinstone funds, Bombay was not ripe 
for the carrying out of their specific object, namely, the foundation of a 
College. The existence of a College, properly vo called, implies the exist- 
ence of » subordinate organism of schools, in which scholars may be led 
from primary teaching up to high school instruction, and so prepared for 
ncollegiate course. Jut in Bombay, in the year 1827, this organism did 
ot exist, and hence the gentlemen who first came out from England as 
fpkintone Professors” found themselves unable to assume the professorial 
‘wiracter. To the great benefit of the community they took up the part of 
igh school teachers, extending the range of their instructions whenever practi- 
able. The so-called “ Elphinstone Institution” which was established was 
10 college, but a collegiate school, and thus the Elphinstone funds were 
anade applicable to a second and subsidiary object, namely, the foundation of 
a high school, while the primary object of the founders, namely, the,establish- 
ment of a Professoriate, or College, was left in abey nuce till the year 1856, 
when the coileginte element in the Elphinstone Institution was separated 
from the high school’element, and Elphinstone College obtained a definite 
and distinct existence as the Presidency College of Bombay, while the El- 
phinstone Institution became the Presidency High School. The history, 
then,of the Building to be this day inaugurated is closely related to the history 
of educational progress in the west of India, During the first years of its 
independent existence, Elphinstone Colleze was located ina small hired 
lonse in the midst of the native buzaar. It was a new era for the College 
when in 1862 it waa removed to Tankerville, u large und commodious 
house situated on Gowalia Tank. Thi» house is the property of Mherbai, the 
venerable mother of Mr. Cowasji Jehanghier. 1t was pluced at our disposal 
on very generous terms, Mr. Cowasji himself paying £120 0 year towards 
tuerent, The college students have already an affection for Tunkerville. 
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Its setluded and quiet situation is particularly favourable for study, and.. » 
in its gardens by the waterside, young scholars may frequently be scen ait- 
ting with their books. It was in that house ( owing to the facilities it af- 
forded, that the custom of students boarding within the college premises wag 
first successfully introduced in Bombay—a custom of which the advant- 
ages are manifold, and which is now widely spreading throughout the 
Presidency, In 1863, my esteemed friend Mr. Cowasji Jehanghier mani- 
fosted his enlightened and paternal interest in the welfare of Elphinstone 
College, with which he had now become in a way connected, by offering of 
his own accord the sum of £20,000 towards the erection of suitable per- 
manent buildings for the College, and in 1864, on account of the rise in the 
prices of building muterials and Inbour, he added a second sum of £10,000 
to his former nruniticent donation. A Committee, appointed by your Ex- 
cellency’s Government to make the necessary arrangements, requested 
Mr. James Trulshawe, Profesor of Architecture, to furnish a design for 
the Cowasfi Jehanghier Buildings, and they supplied him with at 
exact list of the college requirements, as known from practical experience. 
Mr. Trubshawe's design has most completely grown out of the necessities 
of the ense, With the exception of the upper portion of the gate tower. 
Iam not aware of any part of the elevations which does not spring im- 
mediately from the detailed internal plan which the Committee prescribed 
to their Architect. Stone verandahs were considered necessary from cli 
matic considerations. On the ground floor there will be lecture rooms wit 
dimensions calculated on former experience, also a central hall necessar 
for roll-calls and examinations. On the second floor there will be a librar, 
and sitting rooms for Principal and Professors. On the third floor a set 0 
dormitories suficieut for filty resident students, In deciding on the grount 
plan all unnecessary or costly features have been avoided. The Committe 
yefrained from asking for courts or quadrangles; they asked for the 
simplest form of building, even in point of size confined themselves to the 
limita of what was immediately necessary, The total estimate for 
‘Mr. Trobshowe’a design at the recent rate of prices ia about £55,000, which, 
after some de'yy haa been sanctioned by the Government of India.* The 

* Un this subject, se cortespandence printed at pages 877 & $78 of the Supplement 
to the Calcutta Govt. Gazette dated 25th July 1863, Sir 0, Wood, in his Despatch 
therein printed, thus observes, “‘whstever may be done towards meeting the wish 
of Mr, Cowaaji Jebangbier, no designation of the Building should be sanctioned which 
‘would in any way interfere with the present appellation of the College as a Memorial 
of the respect and admiration entertained by the Government and Community of 
‘Bombay for the late Honourable Mr. Mountatuart Kiphinstoue,” 
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Uifficulties which have attended the carrying out of this Building have ari- 
sen chiefly from an unparalleled spring of prosperity in the country. The 
history of the Cowasji Jehanghier Buildings will be connected with 
the narrative of the strange commercial era in Bombay of 1983-05. It 
will alao be connected with that which frequently follows in the train of 
national wealth, namely, a revival of the Fine Arts. It is hoped that these 
Buildings will be no unworthy representative of the introduction of a purer 
taste into Anglo-Indian Architecture. Most especially these Buildings 
will he connected with the history of your Excellency’s administration—an 
administration that, above all others in India, has fostered the education of 
the people. The Cowasji Jehanghier Buildings have been designed, begun, 
“and we trust that they may be finished, under your Excellency’s rule. And 
it is a great satisfaction to all who are concerned to reflect that, in future 
ages, when the College founded by the people of Bombay in the name of 
a great Statesman, shall have borne full fruit to the diffusion of knowledge, 
men will read upon the corner stone of this edifice, provided by the hbera~ 
lity of a worthy citizen, your Excellency’s distinguished name. 
His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere then replied:— 


Sir Alexander Grant, Ladies, and Gentlemen—I necd not telt 
you how much satisfaction it gives me to comply with your request 
to be present this day, and to lay the corner stone of this Building, 
I¢ is not on an occasion like this that there is much of novelty in 
what can be said, but there are some features in the history of 
this day’s proceedings which I should be sorry to let pass without 
a word of comment; and in particular let me bring to your recollec- 
tion that the gentleman to whose liberality we owe this Building 
is not the first of his family who has thus distinguished himself. 
T find that » patefnal ancestor of his was one of those to whom 
Bombay, and the Parsees of Bombay, are indebted for their share 
in the grost China trade. Heerjee, who is still well remembered 
among the older inhabitants of Bombay, was the first, in conjune- 
tion with the founder of the great house of Forbes and Company, 
to commence that trade which has enriched so many of his country- 
men. It was he who, by the promptitude and punctuality of 
his payments, obtained for his descendants the honourable and 
characteristic name of Readymoney, and I lately found in some 
unpublished letters of the great Duke of Wellington—not in one 
letter but in three or four, addressed to the then Goyernor of 


Madras, and the Governor General of India—records of his opiniot 
of the firm, and expressions of his belief that that firm had made 
their mercantile undertakings subservient to the good of the British 
Government in Western India. T am told too that, on his maters 
nal side, the gentleman to whose liberality we owe this Building, is 
descended from one who is still remembered asa leader of the 
Parsees in his day, and of whom it is told that the Governor of 
those days, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, ordered the great bell of St. 
Thomas's Church to be tolled, as a testimony of the public respect 
to his memory, as his funeral pavsed by. Theso things, are not 
insignificant in a community Jike that of the Parrees, And while’ 
we think of the ancestors and of the dercendant, do not Ict 
us forgot the lady to whose liberality the college has for so many 
years owed its habitation. Fortunately, in this community this 
lady is not alone as one who shows herself worthy to be a wife 
and a mother among the liberal Parsecs of Bombay. Let us trast 
that she may loug be epared to see her eaauple followed by the 
matrons of tho Parsi community; aud let us trust, too, that in 
time to come the fashions of the community say so far change, 
that it may be permitted to the ladies among the Parnecs tu be 
present when their fellow-citizens pay a'tribute of honour aud 
respect to sons, aud husbands, aud bruthcra, of whom they may 
so well be proud. There is ono part of your programme to-day 
which I am sorry must remain unfulfilled; and I regret that 
Mr. Trubshawe's absence to-day should be occasioned by the failure 
of his health—a failure I fear attributable to his residence in this 
country. It is a matter of regret to him, I am eure, and to every 
body connected with Bombay, that he was not allowed to carry to 
a completion any of the great works which he designed ; but let 
us not forget that, though the principles of Architecture were 
sufficiently well established, and to some extent popularised, before 
he arrived among us, yet it was not till your predecessor ( Mr. 
Edward Irvine Howard,) as Director of Publie Instruction 
introduced Mr. Trubshawe to take his place sa Professor of 
Architecture in Bombay that we were able to see a practical 
end put to the abominations of plaster and of stucco in our 
public buildings, and from his arrival I trust we may date the 
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practical commencement of a better and purer style of architecture. 
1 feel assured, Sir, that you will join with me in expressing your 
thanks to Colonel Fuller for the generous way in which he hae 
undertaken the execution of Mr. Trubshawe's work. Iere I truet 
at last this College may find a fitting and a permanent home, and 
one worthy of the great name which it will bear. And surely, Sir, 
there is no name in India that is worthy of more permanent and 
reupectful regard than that of Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone. He 
had loft the country many years before I arrived in it, and the 
only occasion on which 1 had the privilege and the honour of being 
in communication with him was one in which he took especial in- 
terest—-the extension to the worthy inhabitants of India of the 
right to hereditary honours, which we in Englaud so much value. 
It then often used to occur to mo to ask myself, why it was that 
Mr. Elphinstone’s name stood so pre-eminent among Indian states- 
men, We all know how able, how courageous, how learned, how 
sympathising he was; but in these, as in other qualities of a Go- 
vernor and an Administrator, there have happily been many men 
who were in no respect his inferiors. But I believe that there has 
been no one who so thoroughly represented the mind and the 
policy of England towards the inhabitants of thia country as the 
late Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone. We all recollect the story 
which is told of him, and told I know with perfect truth, of the 
answer which he gave to one of his assistants on the subject of 
education, when he reminded him that, whatever the consequencen, 
if our duty to this country was clear, there was but one courre for 
us, and that was-to follow out thatduty. It was not only in 
matters of education, but in every other respect, that this was the 
guiding principle of hie mind; and it was, I am happy to think, 
the guiding principle of the thoughtful mind of England regarding 
India, of the statesmen, of the writers, and of the philosophical 
thinkers of our own nation. You know that a very different school 
has many advocates even among ourselves; it has advocates even 
among the inbabitants of this country,—a school of stronger and 
more absolute government. They refer to other European nations, 
which, among themselves, and in their distant colonies, have exer- 
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tived a very different form of government; and they tell tw of 
portions of Indie no way superior to our own, which not only 
contribute a very large sum annually as a tribute to the governing 
country in Europe, but bear every outward mark of prosperity 
and advance in civilisation, This is not the place, Sir, to discuss 
the merits of such @ form of government as we might find 
{n Java or elsewhere, and contrast it with our own. It is 
enough to know that those are not the principles of the English 
Government. The English Government bas in this country looked 
to governing India for the benefit of the people of India, and 
us far as porsible through the agency of the people of India; 
and the aim of England has ever been to raise the inhabitentd 
of India, so that they may be prepared to take a part with our- 
aclics in the honourable work of governing this country. It may 
not be that we have always been very succesefnl in this attempt. In 
establishing different institutions we have had varied success; 
some have been most successful, such as Legislative Councila and 
Municipalities; and in other institutions—and more especially 
those connected with education—there has been stich to encour- 
age those who agreed with Mr. Elphinstone in this respect. Tb 
is onough for us to know that this is the deliberate purpose of 
England, and that the same unselfish principles which England, 
has always acted upon in Canada, in Australia, andin Africa, 
are those which England intends to pursue in this country. I 
need not tell you, Sir, how great a source of pride and gratifica- 
tion it is to find my name associated, in however ministerial & 
degree, with such a name sa that of Mr, Elphinstone, and with 
such purposes as that which you have this day in hand, and I will 
detain you no longer than to express the satisfaction with whieh 
I secede te your request, 


The Public Warks’ Congress. 
CLOSING ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


[ Poona, 26th September 1868. ] 


His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere said: — 

Gentlemen: —There are a good many questions remaining, 
some of which I should like very much to discuss at this Conference, 
but a number of you are anxious to get away to your regular work, 
and I should be sorry to delay you longer. Those questions 
therefore which remain we shall discuss with the Superintending 
Engineers aud Revenue Commissioners, who stay behind in Poona, 
Some of these questions ace of great importance, such aa the 
general question of the subordinate members of the Public Works 
Department, how they were to be trained, and how they were to be 
got. There ia also the gencral question of admitting military 
officers or young mon who do not belong to the profession of En- 
gineers to the department. These are matters which will affect 
the efficiency of every one in your establishments and we will do 
the best we can, with the advice of the Superintending Engineers 
snd Bevenue Commissionors to arrive at a satisfactory determina- 
tion in reference thereto, If any of you have any particular ad- 
viee to give on the subject, wo shall be very glad if you will stay a 
few days to discuge them, or if you will leave a statement of your 
views with the Superintending Engineers or with the Revenue 
Commissioners, as the case may be, they will be carefully covsi- 
dered, The question of training subordinates is one particularly 
in which we should have been very glad to hear what officers up at 
Ahmedabad and officers down at Belgaum had to suggest. How- 
ever we shall do our best with the means we havo by us to arrive 
at some satisfactory solution of the question. There is one very 
Jarge question which relates more or lexs to all the military works 
at Poona—the question of the Fort of Kirkee which is to cover the 
ordnance factories. It was, however, scarcely in a position to be 


discussed and I am afraid we shall not be in « position to do much 
for the next month or so. For this reason, we will not detain the 
body of officers any longer in Poons. I have to thank you all in- 
dividually and collectively for the aid you have given us, and T 
only hope—though I shail not be here to see it—that these meet- 
inge will be continued in future years. Some of us are apt to 
think we lose a great deal of time in sitting here, and that we are 
not so actively and usefully employed as when we are sitting all 
day at our desk ; but I do not take this view of these meetings my- 
self, for every one of us is the better to get among his fellows and 
among hia superiors and inferiors in professional knowledge, 
There is one point of special importance, and thatia the degree 
to which these meetings tend to clear up misunderstandings 
between officers who are for a great pait of the year in the jungles, 
those officers who superintend them, and the Government who is 
charged with the whole department. I suppose there is no man 
taking much interest in his work who docs not get into a state of 
chronic dissatiefuction at times with every-body above him and he 
is prone to think that others who are not working so hard as he is 
get the larger measure of Government support, and the money 
which he takes a pride in expending well. I know that officers 
who take a hearty interest in their work have tendency te take 
that rust which makes them think they are not appreciated, and 
that they are not working so freely in the department as other 
men. I know nothing which so surely taken off that feeling as that 
which makes a man mix with others; and when he ‘begins to 
find that nobody in particular is to blame, he then goes away with 
the impression that if he has been working hard, he has been upon 
the whole no better than others. The whole body of duties in 
which we are engaged is one which has enormously increased of 
late years and which ia increasing daily. 1 was looking at a return 
which Colonel Kendall gave me shewing the progresa of the 
Engineering department in this Presidency from the time I came 
to the country thirty-five years ago. Then there were in the 
Presidency five or six officers employed, and none of them very 
vigorously on the sort of workr on which the Public Works Depart- 
ment is now busy. As you know, the officers who are now employ- 


ing their whole time in the Department would fill several sheets 
of printing, and yet I am quite certain wo are only at the beginning 
of things, I feel assured that Colonel Playfair's Department of 
Irrigation is @estined to develop itself, just aa the Railways have 
developed themaelves, and become an entirely separate branch and 
almost a separate department in iteelf. Every year I think will see 
an inerease in the work which the Engineere—-Military and Civil— 
have to do. Ican only hope it will be always done in the seme 
spirit as it has been done by the officers whom I had the pleasure 
of meeting in former years and the present, and in case this should 
be our last meeting I bid you Farewell. 


Geanery Light Bouse, Bombay, 
CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE, 


[ Bombay, 19th January 1867. |] ‘“ 


Mr. A. D. Robertson C.8., Commissioner of Customa and 
Chairman of the Harbour and Pilotage Board, gave an account of 
the Building, after which Hie Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere said :— 

Mr. Robertson, and Gentlemen.—ti think that any one who 
has listened to the address which we have just heard read, and 
who considers the composition of this meeting, will feel satisfied 
that the purpose for which we are assembled here to-day, in this old 
pirate stronghold, is something more than enjoying the hospitality 
of the Harbour Board and the voyage down our beautifol Har 
bour to which they invited us. “Of this at least I feel well assured, 
that there is no one here present who wasin Western India st 
the time so many disastrous wrecks occurred last monecon who 
did not join with the Board in their determination to spare no 


exertion which could help to svert such disasters in future; and 
every ono of us will, I am confident, rejoica with the members 
ofthe Board at finding that eo much progress has been already 
made towards the completion of this most necesagry work. I 
am glad that the Board inviied us all to be present here this day, 
‘because I know of no other method by which public attention 
could be so effectually directed to the very important work which 
the Harbour Board hasin hand. We all feel greatly obliged to 
the Chairman for the account which he bas read to us, of what 
the Board haa beon doing, and I am glad of this opportunity of 
teudering to the Harbour Board on behalf of myself and my col- 
leagues in tho Government who are unable to be present this day, 
an expression of our seuse of the very great success which has at- 
tonded the experiment of constituting this Board. You will re- 
collect that until a few years ago all public duties connected 
with the management of the Harbour and its Pilotage were divid- 
ed among several departments and offices. The Government 
Seeretariat, in both the Public Works and Marine Departments, 
the office of the Superintendent of Marine and Dock Master, the 
‘Master Attondant and the Commissioner of Customs, aud the Chief 
Mag&trate,—all had something to say to Harbour matters; and it 
wos extremely difficult for any one who had business eonnected 
with the Harbour to tell where he ought to go, or to whom he 
should apply, the conxequeuce being that Harbour matters 
‘went, as sailors say “drifting.” What was the business of so many 
people, became the business of nobody in particular, and it was 
mainly owing to this ancertainty ae to who was responsible, that the 
defects in the lighting ofthis Harbour remained so long uncor- 
rected. The Chairman, in his eddress, has done simple justice to « 
meritorious 8 rvant of the State who is now no longer among fs, 
when he brought to our recollection the untiring energy with 
which Captain Barker of the late Indian Navy, year after year 
urged this subject upon our attention. It was not apathy which 
caused delay. Everybody wished to see something done, but nobody 





* Vide Reports of the Bombay Chamber uf Cammerce for 1361-62, pp. 6§ to 95, 
ant for 1862-63, pp. XXXVIL to XL, and 182 to 225. 
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‘new who was to begin to do it, until Captain Barker's perseverance 
brought the question toa proper focus. If betighted mariners 
have in future to rejoice in the completed work of the Harbour 
Board, I hops they will not forget to invoke a blessing on the 
memory of theit old fellow-seaman of the Indian Navy. I do 
not know where we could find a better illustration than this sub- 
ject affords, of how rapidly the advance of improvement in thie 
country renders obsolete our best arrangements for administration. 
I see many gentlemen here present besides Captain Young 
and the Rev. Mr. Fletcher who are as well able as I am to 
yemember the day, when our present Colaba Light-hotse was the 
only first class light-house in British India. It was not, I believe, 
wntil 1844 that the present beautiful Jight-house at Madras was 
finished, and that was, ifI am not mistaken, the first great light 
house erected inthe Bay of Bengal. Since then light houses 
have multiplied, but they are still far from being all thet we 
‘want, In those days the Colaba light divided with the Mint, 
the Dockyard, and the Town Hall the honour of being one 
vf the great lights of Bombay, and we used to send strai- 
gers from up-country to Bombay with introductions to Cap- 
tain Young’s predecessors to obtain. them adinission #8 ine 
epect what was then considered one of the marvels of Western 
Sndia. But the rapid advance of Bombay has sadly obscur- 
ed the glories of the Colaba light. Spires and factory chimneys 
have grown up sbout it, and confuse the mariner who ap- 
proaches by day in the driving seud of the $. W. Monsoon, while 
Jong rows of gas limps seen in perspective, and even the bright 
Argand lamps on hospitable boards in Colaba and on Malabar Hill 
combine to puzzle him by night, and he requires something taller, 
more distinct, brighter, and more seaward, than his old friend, the 
Colaba light-house. 1 trust we shall have such a light-house as hé 
requires as far as possible cut on the Prongs as soon as we have 
settled the many difficult engineering and other problems con- 
nected with s work of such magnitude and permanent importance. 
Tam glad to think that the Board in their address have rather 
under-estimated the progress which the question has made, and I 
feel confident that when once we have clearly secertained what 
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is beat to be done, neither Goverument nor the Harbour Board 
will alloqany delay to occur in placing upon the dreaded Prongs 
of Colaba the beat possible light in the best possible position 
which modern science and scientific appliances can suggest 
and eupply. It is not only here in Bombay, but on every 
part of the coast of India, that this matter of Harbour lighting 
has suddenly sssamed an importance which it previously did 
not possess. Up to avery recent period there waa compara- 
tively little necessity for lighting up the crecks and harbours any- 
where except at Bombay and the other great ports which were fre- 
quented by squere-rigged shipping. There has for ages been a small 
light on the tomb of old Governor Vaux at the mouth of the 
Taptee. A small light-house on the island of Perim in the Gulf of 
Cambay was the work of Sir John Malcolm’s Government, and 
‘one was placed by the late Rao of Kutch ona bastion at Mandavie; 
but @ circlet of common oil lights, each of them not much brighter 
than an ordinary bedroom light, was considered sufficient for 
many sport which carried ona busy trade with distant lands. 
‘Phe native craft, as you know, never ventured to sea, except in the 
fair season,—they appeared to know their way almost instinctively 
by night or day, and when in doubt, could and did always east 
anchor. But all this ia now changed—much of the coasting trade 
is now passing into the hands of our coasting steamers ; and it is 
absolutely necessary for their convenience, that the exact entrance 
of the ports they have to visit, and the proper bearings of the 
anchorage should be made known by a good and permanent light. 
Mach has been already doue st our own ports, by the-Chairman’s 
predecessors in the office of Commissioner of Customs, but very 
much more is  Foquired ; and I was glad to find that in this, asin 
every other kind of improrement, the Native States on the Kattia- 
war Coast, under Major Keatinge’s management were setting a 
good example to their neighbours. The Rana of Porebandar and 
the Nawab of Joonaghar at Veravul had both set up lights at 
those ports, which they will, I hope, maintain and improve. I 
trust the gentlemen here present, connected with the Indian 
coasting trade, will not let this subject drop, for there is not s 
reek in the coast where there is not room for improvement, and 


hardly one where the trade if properly developed would not pay 
for it. But after all the care of lighting the harbour is but one 
ofthe many important duties which devolve on tho Board, and 
whon wo reckon them up we shall find lees reason for apprehending 
that the Board will not fulfil all its duties, than for fearing thet 
it may be overwhelmed by their multiplicity and importance, They 
have already dealt with the subject of Pilotage, and I hope that 
they will be able to bring to satisfactory practical issue the con: 
troversy which in thie as in #0 many other branches of adminiatras 
tion is always going on between a fixed establishment and a system 
of volunteers, and to strike the balance between the trained 
experience of a permanent service, and the energy which is impart» 
ed by open competition. The Board have also already taken up 
the most important question of the improvement of our landing and 
wharfage accommodation, and this alone is an undertaking which 
for years to come will task all their energies and resources before 
our present lamentable deficiencics are fully supplied. Connected 
with this question is the subject of Wet Docks; and the port is 
much indebted to Mr. Bussel Aitken for bringing forward a 
scheme which will ensure a thorough discussion of the very impor 
tant question whether Wet Docks are, orare not, suitable and 
desirable as additional facilities for the landing and shipment of 
cargo at this port.* This is a question the importance of which must 
attract the attention of the Harbour Board as well as the Munici- 
pality as affecting in » very direct manner the great interests coma 
mitted to their charge ; but Iam sure both these bodies will ex. 
cuse me for suggesting that beyond watching the discussion with 
interest, they should not for the present interfere, but leave the 
question to be decided on its commercial merits by the shipping 
end mercantile interests of the port. For this question of floating 
docks is essentially a commercial question, Whether it is,or is 
not, the better and more economical plan ¢o load and unload ships 





* Vide Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for the year 1866-67, pp. 
189 to 282 ; the Bombay Builder, Vol IL, pp. 211 to 215, and 241 to 243; end the 
Bombay Municipal Record for 1868, pp 115-116. : 
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in dock—or as at present to anchor them in the Harbour and toad 
and unfosd them by large boats and lighters, is a matter which nove 
but the merchants, the shipping owners and ship masters, whose 
interests are involved, can accurately decide. If it would pay to 
have wet docks, then I foel assured that after the subject has been 
fully diseussod we shall have thom. They will be provided by the 
enterprise of those who will find in their construction a profitable 
investment of capital. But, ifthey will not psy us such an invest- 
ment, then, I think, care should be taken that the Municipal re- 
venuen of the Island or the income of our port funds are not di- 
verted from their legitimate objecta to the construction of expen- 
sive worka, which are not commercially needed and which will 
not pay commercially. The question scems to me one of the 
comparative valuo of {he time and labour involved in the two modes 
of shipping aud Janding cargo. It isa question on which as at 
present informed I do not feel competent to offer any opinion. But 
I trust that if floating or wet docks are found to be desirable and 
useful in a commercial point of view they will be undertaken on & 
scale and in a spirit like that of our great docking companies in 
England, which are not only commercially profitable, but are, so 
managed as to afford facilities for commerce at reasonable and not 
at monopoly rates of charge. I am confident that after due diacus- 
sion and ventilation the merchants and shipowners of Bombay will 
arrive at the right result, and that they will not leave it to the 
Harbour Board to undertake, on occount of Harbour fonds, that 
whieh can ouly be properly done in the way it is donein England, 
—namely, as a matter of private enterprise, in which’ the under- 
takers seek for a reasonable return; and I feel certain that while 
these things are directed by the merchants of Bombay, their pro- 
moters will be actuated by the same sort of spirit which actustes 
the docking companies of England and which makes them feel the 
responsibilities of a public trast and keeps them from looking exclu- 
sively to the advantage of their own Company. The defence of 
the Harbour is another point of vast importance which, though not 
‘directly in the hands of the Harbour Board, is one of which I 
trust they will never lose sight nor cease to watch with vigilant 
sttention. I may mention that it was the action of the commercial 
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community in this matter which first enabled my predecessor Sir 
George Clerk to make a practical beginning of this important 
and long-neglected work, and Iam certain that every one here 
present will be glad to know that the subject has of late occupied 
the anxious attention of H. M.’s Government, both in India and 
in England. Some delay has been occasioned by the fluctuating 
results of the great contest between wood, iron, and stone, which 
can hard}; yet be aaid to be decided in Europe. But I am glad to be 
able to assure you that great progress has been made in dotormin- 
ing the character and precise nature of the best defence, floating 
as well as fixed, which can be provided for this port, and I am 
confident that when once this important question is settled, no 
considerations of expenditure will deter H. M.’s Government from 
providing the most effectual defences possible for our noble Har- 
bour. And this reminds me that a very largo portion of the harbour, 
and in some respects the most commodious and most easily defensi- 
ble, has until lately been comparatively neglected. But the atten- 
tion of our enterprising merchants and engincers has now I belicve 
been effectually directed to the subject, and I confidently look for- 
ward to the day as not far distant when the sheltered deep waters 
in the north eastern portion of the harbour about Butcher's Is- 
Jand, Hog Islaud, and Elephants will present a scone of commerce 
an active as we now witness on the western side of the harbour. 
There is, however, one very important question whieh, I trust, 
will receive early and special atteution from the Harbour Board, 
and that is the effect which bas beon and is being produced by 
the closing of the Chemboor and Sion Causeways. That effect 
may be altogether desirable, or the reverse. It may or may not be 
now capable of correction, but there can be no doubt that it is very 
great and important, and that it caunot bo too soon looked to, and 
I would strongly advise the Board to see that an early opinion is 
obtained from the highest authorities on such mateere in England, 
and that the opinion is grounded, not on easua? 2nd partial inform- 
ation, but on the most complete statement of fects, past and 
present, which modern science can suggest. This ia emphatically 
‘one of the sul jects which the Harbour Bosrd will, I hope, consider 
as specially x mmitted to their charge. I trust that it may be in, 


my power before I ieave India to do something towards placing the 
constitution of the Board on a wider and more permanent footing. 
Tam sure that every one who considera the variety and importance 
of their functions will agree with me that it is not fitting that such 
8 body should have any but the most permanent and independent 
constitution we can give it; and we hope to be able to give 
effect by legislative enactment to the wish expressed by the 
Board at the close of the Chairman's address. I will now, 
Bir, beg the Rev. Mr. Fletcher to ask the blessing of Almighty 
God on this great work of utility and humanity, and then proceed 
to comply with your request by laying the corner-stone.® 


After His Excellency had ended his speech, the nssemblage retired to an 
adjoining tent for tiffin. 

The toasts of “The Queen and all the members of the Royal Family”, 
having been drunk with enthusiusm, Mr. A. D. Robertson, C. 8. (the 
Chairman,) then proposed the Health of His Excellency the Governor, 


His Excellency, in replying to the toast, said; Gentlemen :—I¢ 
‘was not without some little difficulty that I attended here this day, 
but I can safely say that in my progress to this table I have met 
with no difficulty so great as that of adequately expressing to you 
what I foel for the kindness with which you have just drunk my 
health, In the very partial estimate of what I have been able to 
do, which has been made by my friend the Chairman, there is only 
one point on which I must express my dissent. If there has been 
any failure of success in what Ihave attempted to do, I have no 
one's shoulders but my own on which to place that failure. I can 





© The Lighthouse ou the South West Prongs has been commenced ; the founda- 
tiona of the cofferdam, and the first tier af concrete blocks, baving been put in. 
‘The tower in of stone ; ite diameter at low water mark in 40 feet, and at top 16 
feat ; ita height 140 fost above, and foundations 8 feet below, low water mark ; 
tbe pressure on the base is under 4 tons per superficial foot, Some doubt haring 
boon expreased aa to the reliability of the aubstratum on the site to bear the weight 
of the Lighthouse, the point has been set at rest by a Committee, vie, Colom J. 8, 
‘Trevor, B, B., Mr, Thomas Ormiston, M. I, C.K, Mr. H. P. Le Mesurier, 
M.4.C, B, who have decided that the foundations could be relied on fers 
much heavier structure, and that the site chosen ia the best. The estimate is 
Ba. 5,84, 208, 


only etate that in what I have done and attempted, I have done wy 
beat, as God gave me the power, and with such success as He 
pleased to voucheafe. But I have ever felt that whether for good 
or evil, —whatever might be the measure of success or failure which 
attended what we attempted in this country,—there was ever un- 
der us that great lever of British onergy and enterprise as applied 
by the commereial and industrial classes in this great Presidency. 
And I have felt that though temporary success or failure—persona} 
success or fsilure—might be possible, anything like continuous bad. 
success in this Government was almost « matter of impossibility as 
long as it remained on the terms which Iam happy to say have 
ever prevailed, not merely during the past few years, but during 
Many past administrations, between the Government of Bombay 
and the Community of Bombay. I will not detain you, gentlemen, 
any longer, further than to ask you to bear with me while I pro- 
poue one more toast. Ihave to-day discussed pretty freely the 
proceedings of the Harbour Board ; and I think that from the time 
when (as Mr. Fletcher was good enough to remind me in coming 
over to-day) Sir Abraham Shipman with a few hundred Englishmen 
was eent to this placo, because he could not get access to Bombay 
—that from that day till this, no Governor of Bombay has had so 
good reason to be proud of his fellow-countrymen as have. I 
would beg you to drink sucess to one of the latest institutions in 
this Presidency—to drink prosperity to the Harbour Board and 
success to its every work, 


She Sassoon Plechanics’ Jnstitution.. 
CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE. 


[ Bombay, 21st February 1807. ] 


Mr, John Firth, Honorary Secretary to the David Sassoon 
Memorial Fund, read an account of the proposed Building, after 
which Mr. A. D. Sassoon C. 8.1, addressed His Excellency the 
Governor as follows :— 


Your Excellency,—In requesting your Excellency to lay the first 
atone of thia Building, the circumstances under which I have the honour to 
do 40 are such an to awaken very peculiar feelmga in my mind, I cannot 
forget that I stand here in the room of my futher, now no more, with whom 
originated upwurds of three years ago the proposal to erect a suitable build- 
ing for the Mechauics’ Institution which the generous and enlightened 
Inbours of the late Mr, Jamea J, Berkley} founded in Bombay, and the hearty 
co-operation of his brother, Mr. George Berkley, and many other gentlemen 
have greatly enlarged. Nor can | forget that the ceremony which I am now 
commissioned to request your Excellency to perform is invested with great 
and uncommon interest, as being not unly one of the Iutest public acta in 
which your Excellency will take part before closing your long and illustrious 
career in India, but also the veremony of laying the very first stone of thet 





* he Mechanien’ Institution wan designed by Mears. Soot, McClelland, 
and Co. The ground floor, which is 64'x 80, is intended for » Museum, and the 
Reading-roam and Library are above, reached by a stone stairoase, on tho balf 
landing of which is tho Librarian's Office, ‘There is an arcade in frout, the centro 
portion of which bei g raised one floor higher than the rest of the bailding, forma 
Tower, It wae proposed to construct » specious Lecture Hall at the back, but 
this portion of the eclewe has been deferred for want ai funds. The exterioe walle 
me fied with Cootls irregular rabble neatly pointed. The Upper Mal or 
Rosding Room has an open roof; the rest of the ceilings arp plaster, The total 
expenditure has been Bs, 1,00,583, out of am estimate of Bs. 1,45,279, of which 
Ba, 60,000 are given by the late Mr. David Samoon, and Rs. 20,000 by the Sassoon 
‘Momorial Fund. 

+ Vide Mr, J. J. Berkley’s interesting Memoir in the Tranasetions of the Inq 
aitation of Civil Eogineers, Vol, XXII, pp. 619—624, 


new Frere Town which by your Excellency’s energy is fo be erected on the 
Esplanade, and which is to perpetuate your Excellency’s name in Westert 
India. I think it must be gratifying to your Excellency that one of ,the 
very last duties you have kindly consented to perform ia to lay the founda- 
tion, stone of an institution which will help for many centuries to come to 
extend the great cause of education in this country which you hove so much 
at heart, and whigh you have laboured so earnestly and so suecessfally te 
promote, among the people over whom you rule. Yoar administration, Sir, 
of the affairs of Western India will be remembered for two things—the earnest 
zeal with ~vhich you have ever striven to push forward every work that 
would develop the material wealth of this country, and the still more earnest 
veal with which you have striven to awaken » desire for knowledge and 
Jearning and high-mindedness, es the true conditions of national glory. We 
eee our harbours filling with ships of every clime; we see manufvetories 
arising around us introducing new industries and overturning or improving 
old ; we see Railways spreading like a net-work across the country, carrying 
the arte of peace and civilisation into regions of the densest barbariam, end 
among tribes who have not forgotten that they were bom to be plunderers 
‘and robbers. But whatever of art and the applied sciences, India, under 
the liberal and paternal rule of Britain borrows from the West, she must also 
borrow the clear and intelligent heads, the strong arma, and the practised 
hands of British workmen to carry out the work end instruct our ruder 
‘people ; just as we have to borrow from her, warriors, statesmen, eesnomists 
and administrators to give to the land the blessings of peace,..-4 to teach ite 
people in their long and new epprenticeship to Empire. It is for this claes 
to whom India already owes a0 much, to whom with every year of peace she 
will owe infinitely more, without whom no people will ever reach or main- 
tain a supremacy among the nations,that the Building which your Excel 
Jenoy is about to commence is, in the first instance sa its name implies, 
mainly intended ; or rather, I should ssy, it ia designed for all that large 
‘and increasing class of young and intelligent Englishmen, who bring their 
energy, experience and cultivated brain to Bombey, whether to enter on 
‘the guidance or practice of mechanical labour or into some of the subordi- 
nate departments of commercial life. It is designed also for that large class 
‘of educated natives whose opportunities of instruction your Excellency has 
done s0 much to extend, end who, although not following the practice of 
mechanical arta, may yet esaploy their leisure in the study of useful branches 
of knowledge within these walla. And the day, Sir, is distant, but I hope, 
nay 1 rel certain, it is coming, when native artisans, eager for knowledge, 
will Crowd the lecture halls and class rooms of this Institution to study the 
great Jawa of mechanical philosophy, and generally to ft themselves for 


being better workmen and better citizens, That will be 4 proud day for 
England, and will perhaps repay her for the Yives of all the precious sons 
che bas sacrificed for India, when she sees, under her benign rule, not merely 
he creation, from an scute but unskilled people, of a race of mechanics 
ekilled in the methods of the West, but when she seea the mechanica of this 
‘country crowding in the thirsty pursuit of knowledge upon the fovtstepe of 
her own more intelligent and highly favoured working mga. I think, Sir, 
that day lies in the future, and I therefore acknowledge with pride the 
prompt and generous support which your Exeellency’s Government and the 
Government of India gave to my late father’s proposal to contribute Rs.60,000 
towards the erection of a Mechanics’ Institate on condition of Government 
granting equal value. The amount so contributed hes been increased by 
the balance of the sum subscribed by the public of Bombey to erect # me- 
morial to my late father, and I cannot conceal the gratification it affords me 
to think that while his name is to be identified with this Institute and his 
Statue to be erected within its walls, the greater portion of the Memorial 
Fund will be applied to the extension and beautifying of the Building and 
to the perfecting of the means of education which it will provide. I am 
ture, Sir, had my father been spared to see the commencement of this Build- 
ing, he would have felt as I now feel, and as ull the members of the Com- 
‘mittee feel, that there was no hand more worthy to lay the foundation-stone 
‘than that of Sir Bartle Frere. A career spent in noble well-doing like your 
Excellency’s, in the promotion of every gredé and good work which will 
make the people of this country happier and better, and not the least in the 
anxious promotion of Universities and Schools, cannot be more fitly and 
nobly closed in India than by laying the foundation stone of a building 
which shall afford the means of instruction to the poorer classes of your own 
countrymen who come to these shores, and to every one, European or Native, 
who desires to employ his leisure in refined amusement, or in the more 
severe study of literature and science. The act which your Excellency does 
to-day, which as I have said is almost the very lust public act thst your Ex- 
cellency will perform in » country you have served #0 long, so faithfully, 
and so well, ia one that will bear its fruits for many centuries. Itis an act 
that may remind you that as this atone is but one in a building thet will 
confer blessings on thousands, your whole life has been, as it were, ® corner 
stone in the edifice of Indian civilisation, conferring inestimable blessings on 
millions, s stone on which future builders msy build without fear of rain or 
change. It is my pleasing task, therefore, as representing my late father 
and dh behalf of the Committes, to ask your Excellency before leaving 
these shores to Isy the foundation stone of this Mechanics’ Tostitution, and 
soay the Almighty long spare’ your Excellency to hear of ita fruits. 
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Hie Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere replied :— 


‘Mr. Sassoon,—The address which you have juet read leaves very 
little for me to say beyond expressing my cordisl concurrence in 
the noble sentiments it expresses and my sense of the great trutha 
which you there state. When this Building was first spoken of 
I was in hopesthat your venerated father might have been present 
here to see the work actually begun, and that he would have been 
spared to see it well carried on towards ita completion; but it is. 
still some satiéfaction under the circumstances to know that he is 
followed by those who so worthily represent him, and that the 
grateful remembrance of thé people of Bombay will perpetuate in 
this Building the revered memory of him whom we all admired and 
beloved. Under ordinary circumstances, Sir, I might have felt 
wome scruple in beginning another work while there are so many 
on which we have bestowed time and labour still incomplete in 
this city ; but I felt that those who were interested in carrying out 
this undertaking would not allow any obstacle to interfere with its 
completion,—that, on the contrary, they would steadily, andin » 
way befitting good mechanics, carry to a completion a work which 
wan wisely designed and@well begun. And here, Sir, let me add 
my tribute to what you have said regarding the class for whore 
especial benefit this Building was designed. I should have been 
sorry to have left India with nothing but lip testimony as to the 
respect which I feel for that class and the national pride which 
I feel in belonging tothe same nation which sends so many of 
them forth You have well said, Sir, that India requires the 
mechanics of England as well as her warriors and her states- 
men, her economists and her administrators; and I believe it is 
Decause we find in the mechanics of England so many of the high 
qualities which we find in her warriors and statesmen that this is 
strictly and literally true. The same courage and the same devo- 
tion to duty, the same sence that all that belongs to pleasure iv 
subordinate to duty, can be shown as well by the engineer on the 
plate of his engine or by the mechanic at his anvil as by the soldier 
in the breach or by the stateeman in the closet. And, Sir, let ms 
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add my testimony, and the testimony of the Government to which 
I belong and which I serve, to what you have ssid with regard to 
Mr. James Berkloy. He has left s monument of which the greatest 
of conqnerors and the greatest of statesmen in former days might 
well have been proud ; and he has left an enduring recollection of 
‘him in the minds of all who knew him personally, who knew his 
steady devotion to duty, and who saw that even considerations of 
health and wealth and life could not induce him to depart from 
duty. And I trust that his memory will long remain, not only per- 
petuated in the great works which he achieved, but embalmed in 
the recollections of those who know what an excellent example he 
‘was to the mechanics of every age and clime. Iam glad too, Sir, 
that au opportunity is afforded me before I leave thiv country of 
seeing one of those buildings commenced which we have designed 
in the place of the old Ramparts of Bombay. Unluckily, Sir, you 
are not the first in thie work, becanse our friend Mr. A, T. Craw- 
ford bas stolen 8 march upon us by planting his standard on the 
Esplanade in the edifice (¢. ¢. the new Manicipal Markets,)* which 
‘has sprung up ao rapidly, which we lately saw so beautiful, and 
which contains so mavy examples of what is most peculiar in good 
mechanical engineering. But still, Sir,“ hope that the edifice 
which will stand where we now stand will be the first, strictly 
speaking, of the buildings which replace the old Ramparts of Bom- 
bay. Ido not say, Sir, that it will be the first of a new town to be 
built upon the Esplanade, for I trust that care will be taken that 
no new town should grow up here. Ido not say this from any 
doubt of the people of Bombay or because I think there can be 
any question that sooner or later the whole of that magnificent de- 
sign of Mr, Tr .bshawe will be carried out in its entirety. I be- 
lieve, Sir, it is not only a very beautiful design im itself, but that it 
in a strictly practicable design ; and I look forward to the time— 
though it may not be in my lifetime—when all those great public 





* In appreciation of the untiring exertions of Mr. Crawford in effecting various 
sanitary and other improvements in Bombay, Her Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
at their meeting held on the 29th April 1868, unanimously reeclved, “That Mr. 
Crawford's name should be associated with the Eaplanads Marketa, sad that they 
‘be hereafter called the Arther Crawford Markets.” 


buildings which it is proposed to raise here, and that fringe of 
private buildings which way designed for each side of the wide 
boulevard, which were to replave the Ramparts of Bombay, will be 
literally carried out. I fec? assured that the public offices and the 
courts of justice and the hospitals will all, one after the other, be 
built, But, Sir, I trust that care will be taken that nothing 
more ix done on this Explanade than to complete that which Na- 
ture and our ancestors have slready provided for us. I trust, Sir, 
that the buildings which will grow up here will be an ornament to 
the Esplanade, but that the Esplanade itself will be preserved, 
embellished with gardens and adorned with beautiful buildings, 
and having good roads, and good plates for walking and riding in, 
where the gentlemen snd Jadies of Bombay—and above all, the 
mechanics of Bombay—wil} take their healthful recreation and 
exercise ;—ihat the Esplanade will continue to be the Esplanade, 
though adorned with fine buildings and beautiful gardens and 
fountains, and that it will remain as it now ia, one of the great 
amenities of this city. Aud now, Sir, I will with great pleasure do 
your bidding in laying this the first stone of the Memoriat Hall, 
and I trust that it will stand long a memorial of all the virtues of 
him who founded it and whone name it boars, and of the high qualix 
ties which distinguish those for whose use it is intended. 


ord Mapier of Magdula, oc. Ba. cs. 1 


[ London, 18th July 1868. ] 


A Banquet was given by the Members of the East India United 
Service Club to Lord Napier of Magdala, G. C. B., G. C. 5. 1. 
Sir H. B. E, Frere presided on the occasion. 


Afior the usual loyal téaxts had been drunk, the Chairman 
called for bumpers for the toast of the evening, and said :-~ 


Gentlemen,—I have no intention to carry you through the history of 
the operations in Abyssinia, which you will find much better narrat- 
ed in the Despatches of our guest, nor will I venture to give express 
sion to the opinions which I know you will entertain concerning 
those operations, It is proverbially uselews labour to gild refined 
gold, and it is something more than useless, after the national 
stainp has been fixed, as it were, on the gold of the Royal Mint, 
to attempt to impress any private particular mark of our own. But 
there is another reason why I should not attempt to say anything 
regarding Sir Robert Napier's carcer as a soldier in this company, 
because I see around me men who for the last forty or forty-five 
years have served with him in every part of the globe in which he 





* His Excellency Licorenaxt Guxxnat THE LORD NAPIER or MAGDALA, 
G@. ¢, B,, and G. C. 8, 1, resigns thia day the Command of the Bombay Army. 

His Excelleney in Council feels assured that it is not necemary to rehearse Lond 
Napier'a Services, The Capture of Magdala drew the attention cf all to Lis dis- 
tinguished career. 





His command of the Army, both before nnd after the brilliant interval of the 
Abyssinian Campaign, has been marked by thoughtful and active furtherance of 
every means to better the state of the Soldier, in health, enjoyment, and usefalness, 
and His Excellency the Governor in Council bas no doubt that this has made fteclf 
felt thronghout the Army; and thet it leaves s sense of Lerd Napier’s care and 
aympathy, which will be abidingly associated with the memory of his tenure of thie 


Command.—Bombay Government Gazette, 27th August fb6p. + 
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bas been employed. I see men who have fonght and bled with him 
in the field, who have delved with him in the trenches, who have 
fought with him through the whole of the Panjaub campaign. 
There sre many more who served with him throughout those trou- 
bled months in Oude, and who were with him when he tracked 
the rebels through the almost pathless jungles of Central India. 
There are others who served with him in China, and in the pre- 
sence of these men, to whom we all do honour, I will say nothing 
of Sir Bobert Napier’s career as a soldier. But there is one point 
respecting which 4s a civilian and a man of peace I may be allowed 
in passing to say a few words, and that is the effect which Sir Robert 
Napier’s skill and science have had upon the war in which he has 
been engaged. It is at this moment # question of great interest to 
philanthropists and philosophers all over the world to know whether, 
as we become more scientific and more skilled in warfare we be- 
come more humane or more brutalised ; and it is therefore of im- 
portance to consider the spirit in which the skilful and scientific 
eoldier who is our guest this evening has entered upon the camp- 
aigns in which he has been engaged. I would beg those who 
were his fellow-workers at Lucknow to recollect how, with the eye 
of a soldier and the skill of an engineer, he showed even the 
veterans with whom he was associated how they might turn the 
flank and get in the rear of the enemy, and gain a victory over ten 
times their force with the least possible expenditure of human life 
end human suffering. Again in the celebrated expedition to China, 
the account of which yet remains to be written as s military ex- 
ploit, we have yet to learn how, when the oldest warriors in the 
force stood appalled at the immense strength of the Chinese posi- 
tion, and looked for a vast expenditure of life as likely to occur, 
Sir Robert Napier, by his skill and science, discovered the weak 
points of the Chinese position, and the strong forts which they 
held fell in a single day. What he did to alleviate the horrors of 
war in Abyssinia you all know. They sre matters of recent me- 
mory tous all. But let me remind you that these deeds of Bir Robert 
Napier as @ soldier have been but episodes in a long life of Isbour. 
For five or ten yeara be haa been called upon to draw his sword in 
-the foremost ranks; and I ask sny man here present whether he 
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thinks that the years of civil Jabour whigh Sir Robert wont 
through in any way incapacitated him for military service. But it 
is not aaa soldier, it isnot asa great engineer and constructor 
alone, that I would ask you to think of Sir Robert Napier. Long after 
he had distinguished himself as a soldier he was called upon by the 
foremost men in Iudia,—by Lord Dalhousie, by Mr. Thomason, 
and by his old comrade, Sir Henry Lawrence—to aid them in plan- 
ning a scheme of civil works in the Panjaub; and the roads, the 
eanals, and bridges which he then constructed will remain long 
after the fame of many of our victories will have become mere mat- 
ters of historical record. It in not, however, to Napier as a soldier 
and an engineer that I ask you now to drink,—it is to Napier as 
the comrade of those who are sitting here. You have known him 
intimately as only Anglo-Indiaus know each other ; you have known 
him as the man who for forty years never forsook a friend, or was 
known to do a discourtcous action; an 2 man who, in this age of 
Mammon-worship, kept himself free from temptations, and lived 
pure and noble life, only to be paralleled in the poems of men 
who wrote about the true-hearted and loyal knights of old;—yet a 
man who was no idle dreamer, but # steady, stern, persistent 
worker in all that he took in hand. Icallon you gentlemen, 
to drink “ Long life to your fellow-soldier and fellow-worker, Sir 
Robert Napier, snd long enjoyment to him of the honour for which 
his Sovereign and the unanimous voice of the country have desig- 
nated him. 


The Chairman { Sir H. B. E. Frere ) then proposed the next 
toast, “The Lords afd Commons,” and said that the Abyssinian Ex- 
pedition had buen watched with interest by theorists to see how a 
Parliamentary form of Government would manage a war at 2 dis- 
tance like that just concluded. Only s year ago, there were plenty 
of people, Englishmen as well 2s foreigners who believed that » 
great war to be conducted at a distance was an achievement resery- 
ed for despota and despotic institutions. For many years when 
any thing went wrong we had been told that our institutions 
were at the bottom of it, that personal government and despotic 


institutions were negessary for vigour in the field, and, in short, 
they managed these things better—somewhere else. Well, we 
had seen parties, st atime when party spirit was most bitter, 
throw aside all hostility, and, and when assured that the war was 
# just and proper one, unite as one man to enable their Sovereign 
to sustain the honour of their country. He did not believe that 
in avy country, ancient or modern, in any form of government,how- 
ever concentrated, greater unanimity could have been displayed 
than was shewn by the two Houses of Parliament in voting the 
supplies and in doing all that was necessary in sending out this 
expedition. Parliament said in effect, “We have » just quarrel, 
there is no other course consistent with the national honour but 
to make war ; we have a good Minister to direct that War and a 
good General to conduct it ;” and then they voted with alserity 
the means for carrying on the War. The result had been not only 
that the war was carried to s successful conclusion, but that 
thoughtful men all over the world, would now think twice before 
committing themselves to the conclusion that despotism was ne- 
cossary for the effectual vindication of national honour when war 
was the last resource left open for that purpose. The Chairman 
concluded by coupling with the toast the name of the Right 
Honourable William Ewart Gladstone, M. P, 








The Chairman (Sir H. B. E. Frere) then called upon those present, 
to drink the health of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 
the Right Honourable Sir Stafford Northcote Bart, M. P.,.—and said 
that when they were assembled to do hovour to the great Generul: 
who had conducted the expedition to a successful close they would | 
perform their duty very imperfectly, if they forgot the Minister upen 
whom devolved the greatest part of the labour of directing the 
operations inthis country, It was no disparagement to any other 
department to say that the greater part of the labour, and almost the 
whole responsibility rested upon the shoulders of the Secretary of 
State for India. It would have been no small achisvement to have 
planned such an enterprise, to have decided on the when, the how 
end the where it should commence, te have furnished him with the 
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means of doing efficiently what the country rgjuired him to do; but 
this was in truth a very small part of the work which devolved upon- 
the Secretary of State. When the operations were commenced, the 
difficulty was only begun, and nobody who did not know what those 
labours wero could conceive the trouble and responsibility attending 
the every-day labours of the Secretary of State during the whole 
time that the operations were in progress. It was not that every 
day brought forth some new suggestion and improvement whieh had 
to be adopted but that every day also brought forth suggestions 
which had to be resisted, changes of plan which had to be stoutly 
negatived, and interference on the part of thoss who had neither 
authority nor responsibility, and who had to be put down. The 
country owed a deep debt of gratitude to the Right Honourable Sir 
Stafford Northcote for Jabours which bad extended over many months 
and had involved deep anxiety; and the Indian Services ought to 
foal grateful to him for the manner in which he hed sought to know 
the members, personally and cullectively, and had constituted him- 
self their discriminating yet active defender. 


EDS 


PART V, 


APPENDICES. 
1, LETTERS WRITTEN ON PUBLIC 


OCCASIONS. 


The Hovsurable Jagannath Sankarsett, 


[ Bombay, 9th March 1864. ] 


A public meeting of the Inhabitants of Bombay was held 
in the Town Hall to vote a Statue* to the Hon'ble Jagannath 
Bankarsett, Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, who prosided on the occasion, 
read the following letter from His Excellency the Governor ;— 


My Dear Sm Jamsers1,—I have explained to you the row 
sons connected with my official position which would under almost 
Buy circumstances have prevented my taking any personal part in 
the proceedings to do honour to a colleague in the Council, who is 
remaining among us; and likely I hope to continue long to take 
an active, independent, and therefore useful share in the legiw 
lative duties of Govornment. 

And you are also aware of the reasons why I should have pre- 
ferred any form of testimonial, which would be sufficiently in 
accordance with our European usage in honoring living men, to 
preclude all division of opinion, among the English friends of 
‘Mr, Sankarsett, regarding the most appropriate mode of testi- 
fying their rospect for him. 

But I should be very sorry if there were any room for doubt 
as to my entire concurrence, with you and your friends, in their 
opinion of the value of Mr. Jagannath Sankarsett’s public services 
to this community, in almost every way in which a gentleman of 
his position can deserve well of his fellow-townsmen, and most 
especially in his unwavering, judicious and most effective support 

* A uum of Rs, 25,000 was subscribed for this purpose by the public of Bombay 
and the Mofussil. The execution of the statue was entrusted to Mr. Noble. On 
ite arrival here, it will be placed in the Victoria and Albert Museam. The 
Honoursble Gentleman died on the Sist July 1865, 
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‘of every thing connected with the promotion of education, and 
especially of female education, among his fellow-countrymen, 

T should be sorry on mere grounds of taate or judgment, as to 
the comparative fitnesa of any particular form of testifying ree- 
pect, to stand aloof from those gentlemen who agree with us in 
desiring to express, in 8 formal and emphatic manner, our sense 
of Mr. Sankarsott’s valuable public services. 

I will therefore add no reservation in begging you to enter my 
name as s subscriber to the Sankarsett Testimonial. 


Believe me, &c. 
H. B. E. Frere. 
Government Honse, Parel, 5th March 1864. 


Society fox the Propagation of the Gospel. 


[ Bombay, 22nd December 1864. ] 


The Annual Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel was held in the Town Hall under , 
the presidency of the Right Rev. John Harding D.D., the Lord 
Bishop of Bombey. 


The Rev. C. D. DuPort, the Secretary, read the following letter 
from His Excellency the Governor ;-— 


My Dear Mr DuPort,—TI regret extremely that I shall be unable 
to attend the Meeting of the Diocesan Branch of the 8. P. G. to- 
morrow, for E should have been glad of an opportunity of publicly ac- 
knowledging our obligations to the Society, for the ready and effeo- 
tive response it has sent to our request for aid, in ministering to 
the wants of our countrymen, who are now scattered about the 
country, in such large and such rapidly increasing numbers, and so 
few of whom are within the reach of any existing pastoral charge. 


T feel sure that what you have described to me as already under- 
taken or proposed by the Society will be productive of much good 
not only by its direct effects, but by the hope it will hold out of some 
pastorul supervision being hereafter extended to quarters which ara 
of neceasity not included in the first operations of the Society. For, I 
‘truat, the Society will not rest till it has provided the means of regular. 
public worship, and some system of regular periodical pastoral 
visiting, and of instruction for children, as well sa for adults who 
wish to be instructed, at every station where our countrymen 
are permanently ststioned, and where there is as yet no regular 
provision for public worship, or Christian schools. 


Including, as such a scheme must, all the stations on our Rail- 
ways, at which Europeans are habitually resident, and many large 
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quarters of our towns and cantonments, where pensioners and 
others reside beyond the Chaplain’s reach, this will require a great 
extension of the Society’s operations. But less than this will, Iam 
aure, not meet the necessities of the case, whether as regards the 
wants of our own fellow-countrymen, or the removal of the great 
reproach and obstacle to missionary success among the natives, 
which is raised by our present grievous neglect of our fellow- 
Christians, 

J foo! sure, that if the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel will undertake the oversight of the work, and give its valuable 
aid in procuring Pastors aud Teachers, the necessary pecuniary 
means will not bo wanting. Government will, as you are aware, 
gladly aid in » matter of such vital importance to the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of some of its most valued servants, and of a claas 
to whom it owew so much as to its peusioncrs—and I feel sure you 
misy count ou most effvctive aid, both in money, and in organisa. 
lion for raising and applying it, from the lay members of your con- 
gregations throughout the country, who, I believe, very generally 
fecl the deepest sympathy for tho wants of thoir less-favoured 
countrymen, and who only require to be told how they can help, 
and to be asyured that thore is an organised agency ready to apply 
that which, for lack of time or opportunity, they may be unable to 
apply themselves for the relief of the spiritual destitution of their 
fellow-countrymen aud fellow Christians. 


Believe me, &c. 
H.B.E Fame 
Government House, Parel, 21s) Deeember 1864. 


voposed Memorial of the Loyalty of the 
Ie of : 


-000~ 


To His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frenr, K. C. B,, 
Governor of Bombay. 

Honovranie Srr,—We the undersigned inhabitants of* 
Bombay, being desirous of contributing a portion of the wealth 
of this city to the honour of our Queen, and anxious to erect some 
token of our love and respect for Her Majesty to mark the pro- 
gress which India generally and Bombay in particular has made 
under her rule, and to show the loyalty of her Indian subjects 
throughout the Empire. 

‘We consider that this our desire would most happily be ful- 
filled by the erection of Statues of Her Majesty and the late Prince 
Consort in conspicuous part of Bombay. 

‘The loyalty of Her Majesty’s Indian people ia a sufficient 
guarantee that ample funds will be available for carrying out this 
object on the scale of magnificence it demands. 

Wetherefore respectfully beg that your Excellency will per 
mit us to write your name as President of a Committee to consider 


the euitableness of our proposal and the best means of giving effect 
to our wishes. 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


To, 


The Hon'ble Jagannath Sankarsett. 

Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, Bart. 

The Hon'ble Rastamji Jamsotji Jejecbhoy. 
The Hon'ble Walter Richard Cassels. 

Gurriemen,—t have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of an addrese signed by upwards of eighty of the principal 
European and Native Gentlemen, inhabitants of Bombay, expres- 
sing your desire to contribute a portion of the wealth of this city 
for the erection of Statues of Her Majesty and of His Royal High- 
ness the late Prince Consort, ss a mark of your love, respect, and 
loyalty to Hor Majeaty, and requesting me to accept the office of 
President of a Committee to consider the suitableness of your pro- 
posal and the best means of giving effect to your wishes. 

‘When I had the honour of receiving the address in the 
Council Room at the Town Hall, I expressed my conviction that 
as regarded the first point there could be no question. 

Tho propriety of devoting a portion of the wealth which flows 
into Bombay to express the loyalty of the inhabitants to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, under whore rule this city has prospered so 
marvellously, hardly adinits of a doubt, and the character of the 
gentlemen whose names I find appended to the address is a suffici- 
ent guarantee that the object will be attempted with » apirit and 
on a scale every way worthy of an undertaking with which it is pro- 
posed to associate the names of Her Most Gracious Majesty and 
the lamented Prince Consort. 

‘With regard to the second point, the best means of giving effect 
toyour wiehes, I pointed out to you thatit must mainly depend on 
the sum of money subscribed—and that, as the amount of subserip- 
tion would if itself probably depend on the precise character and 
style of the momorial, it was desirable, before proceeding further, 
to define more exactly what that character and style should be. 
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So large a sum was there mentioned as the estimate of the 
possible amount of the contributions, that I ventured further to 
suggest that Statues, on however magnificent a scale, could hardly 
fulfil your object, and that His Highness the Gaikwar,* and our 
lamented fellow towns-man the late Mr. David Saesoon,t had 
already engaged to erect at their own cost, and without any limit of 
expense, Statues of Her Majesty in her Coronation robes, and a 
companion Statue of the Prince Consort, in the Victoria Gardens, 

‘Their proposals onthe subject were submitted through the 
Secretary of State for India to Her Majesty, and bave been 
graciously approved, and I believe that a very eminent artist is now 
engaged in executing the Statues. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it occurred to me that the gentle- 
men who signed the address may be glad to consider a suggestion 
which seems likely to meet the object they have in view. 





* His Highness Khsnderao Gaikwar Sena Khoskheyl Shamsher Bahadoor, 
G. ©. 8. 1, visited Bomboy in December 1863. On the Sth January 1864, 2 Grand 
Durbar was held st Goverament House, Parel, for [lis Highnem' reception. During 
‘His Highness’ stay here, many institutions received donations, His Highnow 
subscribed Bs. 6,000 to the Victoria Gardens, and ordered a Statue of Her Majesty 
‘the Queen to be placed there in front of the Museum. 

In His Highness’ communication to His Excellency Sir H. B. B. Frere, K. C. B., 
on this eubject, His Highness expressed his wich that ‘Her Majesty be represented 
seated on a throne, with all the insignia of royalty, under s canopy, and that on 
each of the four sides of the pedestal there should be an inscription, in aa many 
Janguages, to the following effect :— 

VICTORIA B. 
Dedicated by 
BIS HIGHNESS MAHARAJA KHANDERAO GAIKWAB, 
‘Sous Khas-Kheyl Shamsher Bahadoor, 
Knight Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Btar of India, 
1864, 

‘The execution of this Statue i entrusted to Mr. Noble, the famous sculptor. 
Its total cost inclading all charges will be about two Lacs of rupees. 

‘t The Btatne of the Prince Consort will be as magnificont and stately as that of 
‘Hex Majesty the Queen. ‘This is aleo entrusted to Mr. Noble, 


You are aware that Government is now rebuilding the Euto- 
pean Genoral Hospitsl,* and you will see from the papers lately 
published by the Government of India, that we propose to set 
aside for this purpose, » sum of upwards of 10 lees of Rupees, part- 
ly from the sale of the site of the old Hospital, and partly from the 
general Fund realized by the sale of land in and near the Fort, 

But we are assured that even this sum, large as it is, will not 
euffice for all the wants of the Principal European Hospital of 
Bombay, and it seoms to me that the object of the gentlemen who 
signed the address could not bo better fulfilled than by devoting 
the sum they are willing to spend in extending, completing, and 
endowing that Hospital in a style worthy to be associated with the 
honoured names of Her Majesty and the late Prince Consort. 

The patients in the Hospital are generally European sailora 
and soldiers, who aro not with their regiments or Depots; military 
pensioners, Evropoan mechanics, and others, employed in the rail- 
way, &.; and other Europeans of all profossions, save those who 
belong to any particular regiment in the army, and there are also 
the familics of all these classes. 

‘The patients are of all ranks, nnd there are many amongst 
them who would not ask for admission into a public Hospital did 
not the friendloss and houseless condition of so many Europeans in 
this country render this Hospital the only means of obtaining good 
medical advice and attendance. 

Hence it will be seen that the clasacs, for whose benefit the 
Hospital is designed, comprise those to whose exertions the present 
wealth and prosperity of Bombay are specially due, and who have 
thus s pecul' sr claim on the gratitude and good offices of all, Natives 
‘aa well as Europeans, interested in Bombay or its prosperity. 

But the Hospital is more particularly for the benefit of the 
poorer and more friendless classes, in whose welfare Her Majesty 
and the late Prince Consort ever manifosted s deep and most active 
interest. 





* The recent information concerning this is that detailed plans and estimates for 
‘he new European General Hospital which will cost from 20 to 25 lacs of Ba., have 
‘ect yot bogn reocived by Goverment ; the general design however haa beou spproved. 


I can imagine therefore no memorial which could so well fulfil 
an object of great practical utility, at the same time that it would 
be in entire accordance with the spirit of active benevolence which 
actuated the late Prince Consort, and with the feelings of her 
Majesty, as a thoroughly well constructed and well managed 
Hospital for Europeans, in which the sailors of Her commorcial 
Marine, the ponsioned soldiers of Hor army, andthe mechanics 
who carry the arts and industry of Her British Dominions to the 
extremitics of Hor vast Empire, would bo properly cared for in 
their hours of sickness in this foreign climate. 

The architectural design for tho Hospital might be so embellished. 
as to fulfil the spocific object indicated in your address and thus 
render the building worthy alike of its object and of tho magnificent 
site which it will occupy. Tt might then bo designated “The Royal 
Victoria and Albert Hospital.” Tts entrance Hall wight contain 
Statues of Her Majosty and Prince Aibert, differing in treatment 
from those in the Victoria Gardens, and adorned with bas reliofs 
and other accessories, commomorating those traits of compassionate 
sympathy fur the sufferings of Iler subjocts which have so greatly 
endeared Her Majosty’s name to all the varied races over which 
she rules. 

Any funds which might remain, after onlarging ani embellish- 
ing the Building, might be dovoted to endowing the Hospital, 
and providing for such inedical and other attendants of the Hos- 
pital as are not included iu tho ordinary Government ostablish- 
ment of such institutions. 

Should these suggestions meet with tho concurrence of the 
gentlemen who signed tho address, and should the amount of 
subscriptions be sufficient to justify the change of name and the 
necessary additions to and alterations in the present plans of the 
Hospital, I would propose that Govorpment should nominate a 
Commission comprising, in addition to the Government nominees, 
Architects, Medical men, &c., a number of non-official gentlemen, 
selected by the memorialists, who should be charged to confer 
with the Government members regarding the character and extent 
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of the additions to be made to the proposed Building, and also re 
garding the permanent management of the Hospital when com- 
pleted, so as to render it, in every respect, equal to the best estab- 
Hishments of the kind in the great cities of Europe and Americe. 

The report of such a Commission would put the subject in 
form sufliviontly defincd to admit of its being submitted through 
the Seoretary of State for Her Majesty's approval. 


T have the honour to be, &e. 
i. B. E. FRERE. 


P. §.—Should the Subscribers to tho address finally decide on 
# group of Statuary, I neod hardly add that I will gladly co-oper- 
ate in any manner thst may seom dosirablo with a view to render 
the work worthy of ile object. 


LBER 


The Rowbay Agri-Rorticnltueal Society. 


[ Bombay, 17th July 1865.] 


A meeting of the above Society was held in the Town Hall to 
devise means for meeting its accumulated debt of Rs. 16,217, and 
the prospective monthly deficit of Rs. 400.* The President read the 
following letter from His Excellency the Governor ;~— 


To 


Tar Honovrasis JaGANNATH SANKARSETT, 

President of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Westorn India, 

My Dear S1r,— I have read, with real pain, Dr. Birdwood’s 
letters to Government and to the Municipal Commissioner, on 
the subject of the present state and prospects of the Victoria Gardens. 
T am sure you, as one of the oldest Members and President of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, will agree with me that it ie a great 
reproach to every one of us who is, officislly or otherwise, con- 
neoted with Bombay, that the Secretary, to whom the Society, and 
its gardens owe so much, should be obliged to make such an appeal ; 
and that it is very great public misfortune, that such an appeal, 
when made, should be ineffectual. 

I trust that, as regards both the Government and the Municipali- 
ty, this inability to help the gardens is only temporary. Viewed 
merely as an open, healthy place of public resort and recreation, the 
gardens have a strong claim on Municipal support, and the state of 
the Municipal Fands will not long, I hope, remain such as to make 
it simply impossible, as it is just now, to recognize such claima, 

The gardens have also, I think, established, on still higher 
grounds, a claim to recognition by Government as an important ads 
junct to the Museum, It is too Jate, this year, to bring the question 

* This debt was paid by public anbscriptions and from amount raised from other 
sources, The Municipality of Bombay has contributed the sum of Rapees Fifteen 
‘Thousand this year towards the eunual expenses of the Victoria Gardens, 
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of any increase of the Government allowance before the Government 
of India, but I hope, when the time comes for preparing the next 
extimates, we may be able to entertain the application. 

But nothing which can be expected from either Government or 
the Municipality, will obviate the necessity for incrensed subscrip- 
tions from the public; and the immediate question which presses is, 
how are the gardens to be supported for the next six or twelve months 

Tam told that you have suecessfully-—for the time at least—re- 
sisted © proposal fur closing the gardens partially if not entively, and 
I now write, as one who has always tuken a warm interest in the 
Society, to you, as its President, and one of its earliest, most consist- 
ent, aud liberal supporters, to express my satisfaction that such an 
act of burharism hus heen for the time averted, and to say how con- 
fident J feol that when the state of the case is fully known to the 
lending men in Bombay, they will ute with you to prevent that 
which would reflect lasting discredit on all belonging to Bombay. 

I am unable to communicate personally with Mr. Cowasji 
Jehanghier, Mr. Mangaldus Nathubhoy, and our excellent colleague, 
Mr. Rastamji Junisetji and others, who have hitherto done so much 
for the Society, aud its gurdens, and I must, therefore, trust to you 
to explain to them the siews I Lave now very brietly and imperfectly 
expressed to you, 1 feel sure they will not allow you tostand alone 
in this good woik. 

Believe me, ce. 
H.B, BE. FRERE. 
Government House, Poona, 15th July 1865. 


P. S.—Should any aubseription be opened on Monday, I shall be 
obliged if you will put my name down for Rs. 500. 


Grant Medical College, 


[ Bombay, 10th January 1866. ] 


The Honourable Claudius James Erskine, who presided at 
the Annual Distribution of Diplomas and Prizes to the successful 
atudents of the above College, read the following letter from 
His Excellency the Governor ;— 

“I shall be very much obliged to you if you will express to 
Dr. Haines* and to tho Professors of the Grant Medical College 
my regret at not being able toattend their annual meeting. There 
were one or two subjects regarding which I should have been 
particularly glad of an opportunity of making open remarks. 





Dr. Robort Haines, Principal of the Grant Medical College, died on the 26th 
April 1866. In him the University of Bombav lost one of its lrighteut ornaments, 
Dr. W. G. Hanter in bis Annual Report of the College for 1867, alludes to hia 
death in the following words ;— 

“© In the staff of the College great changes have to be recoriled, Before, however, 
proceeding to notice them in detail, I would in a few words briefy refer to the 
great loss which this Inclitution has sustained through the aad and untimely death 
of ite late Principal, Dr. Haines, Hie rare abilities, bis varied and extensive 
Knowledge and woatsuming manners, caused hivs to he held in high rospact and 
esteem by all classes of the community, In Chemistry, to which he had devoted 
roany years of untiring energy, he stood, I believe, without a rival in this country; 
and had his life boew pared he would in all probebility bave taken rank among 
some of the foremost men in Europe. His connection with this College extended 
over @ period of nearly 17 years, and the chairs which he held with such dis- 
tinguished ability it haa been found no easy matter to creditally fll, Always of a 
delicate physica! organization, his health at length sucewabed to his devotion to 
hard study and a too prolonged residence in a trying climate. 

It givos me much pleasure to state that in acknowhdgment of his labours 
amongst maa project, having adouble object in view, has heen set on foot—« 
the placing of a marble Bust in the College, the other of providing fur the acientifio 
or literary education of his eldest son.” 

“The marble Bust of Dr. Haives, bas been received from England, and now 
worthily occupies & niche in the vestibule of the College.” 
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T wished to tell them what gratifying evidence I found during 
my late tour in the Southern Maratha Country, as on many previ- 
ous occasions, of tho extent to which the results of their noble In- 
stitution aro visible, even in very remote parts of the country. 

T found in almost every market town where I had an oppor 
tunity of inquiring, more or loss proof that the people generally are 
becoming aware of tho great value to them of medical science as 
taught at the Grant Modical Collogo. Tfound that a Dispensary 
under tho chasgo of 2 medical practitioner from the College was 
overywhore one of the first things tho people desired when they 
established municipal institutions, and that the opening of such # 
dispousary was one of the most frequent forms in which the libera- 
lity of native Chiofy and mon of proporty scems inelined to shew 
Hsolf. 

If Mr. Elia is ablo to atfond the meeting, he will, I am sure, 
bo able to givo you instances of this both from what we have lately 
secon in the Southern Maratha Country and from his former ex- 
perionco in other parts of the country. 

It was with great regrot that I heard at several important 
towns that tho people had subscribed money and taken every 
‘other step roquirod of thom towards the establishment of a dispon- 
sary ; but that owing totho paucily of qualified Graduates of the 
Grant Modical Colloge, Government had beon unable to do their 
part by appointing a Sub-Assistant Surgeon to tho charge of it, and 
that consequently the dispensary had not yet boen opened. 

T noed not tcl! you that it ie uo foult of our Government that 
such obstaclos should oceur. Wo all know that the prospects of 
rapid advancoment for well educated young mon are, in Bombay, 
0 good in other walks of lifo, that the medical profession for the 
time—and I hopo only for » time—fails to attract « sufficient num- 
ber of students to supply the demand for qualified Graduates. 
flomething may be done to increase the present numbers if assent 
be given to the plan we hare submitted for improving the position 
of the Sub-Aassistant Surgeons, but not as much as ie required to 
supply the wants of the Mofussil, unless we can attract to the 
College students whose homes are in the Mofussil, and who look to 


returning thither to practice after completing their medical 
education. 

Hitherto we have beon very much dependent on Bombay and 
Poona for our medical students ; but itis not to bo oxpected that 
young men whose homes and friends are at the motropolitan 
cities will voluntarily bury themselves in the comparative oxilo of 
amall towns in the Mofussil. Tere, as in Europe, the country 
families must for tho most part supply tho students, who as Gradu- 
ates will be tho country practitioners. Young mon must come to 
Bombay or other largo towns, where nlone in tho groat hospitals 
they can thoroughly study thoir profession. Somo will probably 
remain and try to push their way in the competition of metropoli- 
tan practice, but many more wil! be glad to roturn to their own 
homes and bo content in tho neighbourhood of their own families, 
with a more moderato sharo of proforsional success than would 
have satisfied them away from their own provinces, 

It is a question which I trust will engago tho carly attention 
of the Principal of the Colloge and the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, how we can facilitato this process. The great obstacle is of 
course the expenso of living in Bombay, while going through the 
college course, and I have no doubt that somo plan may bo 
devised which would enable provincial municipalitios as well as 
private philanthropists to aid the provincial students in going 
through the necessary course of medical study in Bombay. 


Mean time we have a most valuable auxiliary resource in the 
Vernacular Class.. Many of the more advanced pupils would no 
doubt bo found fully qualified for tho charge of a Dispensary in a 
country town, Indeed, I saw an excellent Dispensary recontly 
established at Karar, superintended by Mr. Ramchandra Daji, 
one of the earliest students, I believe, of the Vernacular Class; and 
I saw reason to believe it was doing a great amount of good. I 
would by no means advocate our being content with anything bat 
thoroughly educated men; but looking to tho difficulty of getting 
a supply of such men adequate to our rapidly increasing wants, we 
may gladly avail ourselves of the usoful eubstitute afforded by the 
‘Vernacular Clase.” 


Andrew's Dinner, Bombay. 


{ Bombay, 30th November 1868. } 


‘The Honourable A. J. Hunter, who presided on the occasion, suid ;— 


Gentlemen,—Our next toast is one which I an sure only requires mention 
to be received with enthusiusm : itis—“The Governor of Bombay.” 


I feel that it is quite unnecessary to say anything in support of this toast, 
asthe grent services which Sir Bartle Frere has rendered to this country 
durings his long residence in India ave su well known to all of you that no 
remarks of mune are ni cesiry tu recall them to your recollection. I will only 


allude to the well timed und efficient uid which in 1x57, while Commissioner 
in Sind, he afforded in quelling the mutiny and preventing it from extending 
to this Presideney,—nid which was recognised in a fitting manner by Her 
Majesty’s Government to the eminent service which he rendered in the 
discharge of his duties in the Council of the Governor General ; and to the 
progress which cur own Presidency has made during the past five years 
under his fostering cure. I need not do more than refer to the encourage. 
mneut to education which His Exeellency’s Government has at all times af- 
forded; to the improvement in architecture; tothe promotion of public 
works; and to the furtherance of every popular undertaking calculated to 
advance the interests of this country, buth as reganls Europeans and 
Notivesy—nso general indication of the policy he has ymrsued and the 
lasting name he hos made in the annals of this country. He is now about 
to leave us for an important position in England, where his experience and 
ability will continue to be useful in a high degree to this country ; and it is 
yoatter of congratulation that in losing him from her midst, India is not 
altogether losing the benefit of his experience and judgment. 

I am very sorry that he has been unable to be present ‘with us this 
evening, and more sorry on account of the cause. The letter which I hold 
in my hand, and which I will now read tw you, will fully explain the cause 
of his nbsence from us ;—~ 





Parell, 30th November 1866. 


My Dzar Mr. Honree,—t have been very unwilling to give 
up the hope that I might be well enough to be present at the Town 
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Hall this evening. But I regret to nay E am still unable to put my 
foot to the ground in walking, or 1o move without cruiches, J muxt 
therefore beg you to make my apolugy to our hosts, and to say 
how sincerely I regret that my total inability to stand, or to sit at 
table, will prevent my being prescut at St. Andrew's dimer this 
evening. 





Theartily trust the revival of that tin.e-honoured instittion may 
be a great success, and only wish I could be present to mect neo 
more so many whom I highly respoct and value, to he reminded of 
the Seotchmen to whom Bombay oncs co auch, not only as soldiers 
and statesmen, great merchants and divines, but in many numerous 
walks of life, the tl@isans and mechanics of our factories and sieam 
flotillas, a8 well 6 our Mackintoshes and Malcolns, our Outrame 
end our Elphi:t Snes. 


Moro eapect hy Tskou'd have recalled with pleasure tho me- 
mory of many personal friends, tome of them of carly days, and 
others who still aro bearing with us the burdens and tho pleasnres 
of busy lifo, my regards for whom would, to me, hallow the namo 
of Scotland, cven if sho had never produced one of that long roll 
of groat men whoso famo is now a national property of our United 
Empire. 

Believe mo, &e. 


HB. E, FRERE. 


Gentlomen (anid the Chairman,) I ask you to join with me in 
drinking to tho Governor of Bombay. 
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The Reverend John Wilson, D. d., FB wv. 


[ Bombay, 15th February 1869. ] 


Ata large and influential meeting of Europeans and Natives 
which was held in the Town Hull for the purpose of presenting au 
address and testimonial® to the Rey. Dr. John Wilson, the Right 
Honourable Sir Seymour Fitz Gerald, G. C. 8. Igreq'overnor of Bom- 
‘bay, who presided on the occasion, 1ead the foal! ving letter from 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, G. €. 8, I., K. Cectie. 


iile 


t 
Dean Sta—I have had the pleasure te receiva, from you papers 
regurding a testimonial to Dr. Wilson as a token of the esteem and 
regard of his fellow-citizens, and of his friends in India and elsewhere. 


E have sent a small subscription to Messrs. Smith, Fleming and 
Co., but 1 should be sorry if my regard for Dr. Wilson and my high 
estimation of the great service le has done in so many ways for 
India, were measured hy uny subscription; as you well know they 
far exceed anything that cau be estimated by any material value. 


T have known Dr. Wilson almost from the day when I landed in 
India, and there is no man now living for whom I can more truly say 
that my regard for him has grown with every year that has passed, 
as time brought fresh proof of the great value of the spirit in which 
they were rendered. 


* Anum of about Rupees tlorty thousand was subscribed for by the numerous 
friends and admirers of Dr. Wilson, both in India, and England, the interest 
whereof, to uae the words of the Address which was presented to him, shall be 
uted by Dr. Wilson during his life-time in aid of his literary parsuits, and that 
it shall be ultimately bequeathed by him for the fortherance af philological studies 
in connection with the University of Bombay in such manner as he may appoint ; 
desiring thereby to expresu their own sense of his worth, and to secure, so far asit 
in in their power, that the memory of his labours amongst them shall not die, 
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To you in Bombay, though you have not known him so long as 
T have, it would be quite superfluous to say anything regarding the 
extraordinary variety and value of the services which Dr. Wilson 
has rendered to India, His direct services to the canse of religion, 
education, and literature, are more or less well known to every one 
of those who will be present at your meeting in February, but I 
know of few men who have done so nich indirect gond service to the 
cause of civilisation and good government in Western India as Dr. 
Wilson. Tlis whole life has heen one striking example of what a self- 
denying Christisn ought to he, and he has done inore than any man 
Iknow, to show the eduested and thinking portion of the native 
community, that the highest form of Christianity is perfectly compati- 
ble with love for their country and their people und with patriotic 
devotion to that great empire to which the destinies of India have 
been entrusted. I earnestly hope for the sake of Bombay that the 
mesting in February will be like some other meetings I have known 
in your island, an example to India and something of which men of 
every race, class, and creed, who wish well to India, may feel proud, 






Believe me, &e. 


H. B. E. FRERE. 


India Office, London, 30th December 1866. 


Farewell Addeess, Ravnchi. 


[ Karacki, 151% October 1859. } 
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The following Address was presented to the TWononrable 
Sir IL B.E. Frere, K. C. 13, Commissioncr in Sind, by the Native 
Community of Karachi, on his appointinent as Member of the 
Bupromo Council of Tndia. 


To mx Hoxovnisze Sm Hens Bantex Epwarp Faene, K. C. B., 
ComMissiosnr iy Sino 





Tris with mingled feelings of deep gratitude and sorrow that we, the 
Native Community of harachi, re-pectully beg te approich you, to at- 
tompt an expression of onr rentiments towards you on your approaching de- 
yarture froma Province, which lias heen ~o long under your rule, and 
parting with  peaple for whose social and moral amelioration you have 
Iuboured for the last nine years, with an ability and success which have 
been suzpased by few Indian Statesmen, 

To attempt 20 enumeration of the innumernble boons, unknown before, 
and conferred, through yonr indetutigalle exertions, on the inhabitants 
of Sind, would be to attempt a simple impossibility. But we cannot 
awsist the temptation of touching on the following, as among the many bles- 
sings we have enjoycd under your long and i2u-trious rule. 


With complete success yon have upheld the cause of “ Justice,” and 
“Peace,” the first seeds of which were sown by the master-hand that by 
a few years had preceded you—we mean the late and great Sir Charles 
Napier, K. C. B. 

Admi.ktrative reforms, so necessary in any Province recently conquer- 
edt, and purticularly so in Sind, involving 8 they did so many complicat- 
ed class and individual interests, Lave been successfully effected with a 
completeness and tact almost without an instance of e detriment to the “vested. 
interests” of the classes concerned—in fact, with an absence of unpopula- 
rity unparalleled in the history of any of the newly conquered Provinces of 
India. 

On the fiscal reforms was brought to bear your long departmental experi- 
ence, thereby largely aiding to the revenue of the country and that at a re 
duced rate of the land tax to an extent unknown before, 
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‘Works of pablic utility received your first attention, and, among them, 
this Province now can boast its ‘Travellers’ Bungalows, Dharmoshales, 
chool-houses, Roads leading oluost to every Latmlet, Tanks, Wells, great 
Canals, like the Norra and the Fullialee Cuts, River Steamers, Harbour 
Improvements, Electric Telegrapha, and lust, though not Ieust, the Railway. 

Talking of the Railway, we cannot but express our great regret—o rex 
gret in which we feel sure our friends of that Department, especially the 
energetic aud public-apirited Agent and the Chief Engineer, will join with 
‘us,—that we are likely to be deprived of the pleasure of your presence at 
the consummation of a work of which you are not only the originator, but 
the moving sping, and which is heing xiguronsly prosecuted, and brought 
sonearly, undin sv short a time, to completion. 





Under your blessed rule, Commerce of this Province lias received such 
a powerful impetus, and it has so rapidiy multiplied itself from year to 
year, that we fear Bombay itscif bas begun to feel jenlous and uneasy at 
the rapid strides which the commerce of Karachi with almost every nation 
of the world has made under your memorable adzninistration. This feeling 
of jealousy and ancaniness is certainly unreasonable, as even when the one 
attains the importeuce and provperity of the other, a+ we are sure it will at 
no distant time, both will have occupied entirely differeut fields, and thos 
rather assist each other’s advancement. 


It is to your own exertions, assixted by able Officers under you, that this 
Province is indebted for its Municipal Institutions, While larger Towns in, 
the older Provinces ere still without the bencfit of a Municipal Government, 
Sind can boast not only of having Municipalities estublinhed in Towns, 
large and smell, Lut having them in the most proxperous condition. This 
fact itself spenks how admirable and consummate ore your administrative 
abilities, and how anxious you are to promote every kind of local improve- 
ment. 


Education bas found in you its warmest advocate and active supporter. 
The wholesale and unjust denunciatiuns hurled against it from certain 
quarters as one of the principal though indirect causes of the late lament- 
able revolt in Hindustan, have aided to alter your views respecting it, and 
you have always held that there cannot be a greater enemy than Ignorance 
to the State, as well as to the enlightenment of the people of any country. 
And despite of every discouragement, consequent on the Uloody events of 
1857--58, one could easily trace a marked and steady, nay, rather a more 
rapid, progress of Native Education in Sind under your fostering care, 
as ia apparent from the doubled, and in some instances trebled, number of 
English as well as Vernacular Schools, on nearly a self-supporting system, 
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advocated in the memorable Despatch of 1854" by our present worthy 
Secretary of State for India, but fully anticipated and successfully intro- 
duced in Sind by yourself, with the alte and energetic assistance of our 
friends Mr, B.U. Ellis and Major ¥. J. Goldsmid. Your success in this 
branch of administration lias been xo wnparalleled that it has ted to in- 
vidious comparisons in the public journals, to the disparagement of more 
than one quarter of the Lucian einpiry. Among other public journals, in 
one of ita recent issues the “ New Panjuabee ? coucludes its remarks on the 
subject with thix flattering observation— With Sir Bartle Frere in La- 
hore, our School in Anarkelly would have made better progress than it 
hias done.” 


While rebellian was stalking in other parte of India, you not only pre- 
served a profound trampuillity thronghout this Provinee, but were able to 
send succour to those places where it wae anest needed, Your important 
vervices at that crisis have Yeon already rewarded by our mugust and illus- 
trions Navereign, by conferring on you the Dignity of the most honorable 
Order of the Bath. With what heartfelt and sincere joy this elevation of 
yours was viewed by all classes of the Native Community of Sind can be 
gucased from the muny public rejivings held in every part of the Province 
to celebrate thut auspicious event. 








In short, your Government has been sa just and conciliatory that it 
hhas Jed us to look upon you ox our Patriarch, and in the enjoyment of the 
happiness of your re we almost forgot, that a day must come when abili- 
ties and anocess like yours will remove you from among’ us to a position of 
higher importance. It is, therefore, na wonder that, though rejoicing at 
your promotion, we should feel the more acutely the lock of so sudden a 
parting with you. Perhaps you cannot at present fully know the extent to 
which your good qualities, your knowledge of the secret of gaining the 
hearts of the Natives of India, und of poverning them by the sole power of 
Justice and Love, have endeared xou to the people of thix Province, and 
made you popular, alike among: all classes of the conntry, Natives as well 
ae Europeans, Countrymen as well os Foreigners, But had your route Jain 
through the P.ovince, instead of by sea, we are sure you would have found 
every step of your way crowded hy asorrowing populace. From the sristo- 
cracy of the land down to the bumblest fishermun, every soul would have 
deserted their pleasure and their daily labor, and flocked round you to give 
ventto the outpourings of their hearts, You would have met with none 














+ No 49 dated 19th July 1852. Vide pp 166-212 of the Report of the Bombay 
Board of Education for the year 1854-55, where the memorable Despatch is fally 
given, 
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but weeping and sorrowing fuces on the sudden parting with their dee 
servedly beluved and revered ruler. But you are suved such an affecting scene. 
We, however, feel sure that you will yet heur of their grief on learning 
that their benefactor, whose ever-amiling five annuully brightened every 
villager’s Lumestend with a visit, from Karuchi up to Kusmore, and the Thur 
to the remotest comer of the Hill regions, lias suddenly Jeft them, with 
but a slender hope of ever seeing: hina aguiu, 


But we fear we ure trying your patienve by the length of this Address, 
and would therefore ray. in conclusion, thit if Her Majesty's Government 
want to select from among the Indiau Mtatcsinen one who possesses the key 
of the secret of touching and winning the hearts of men of different creeds 
tnd castes of which the Native Society of this country is composed, by the 
power of Love and not of Fear, they should look to you, and to you alone. 
You have appreciated and Djustrated the “ Power of Love” to ita fullest 
extent iu your administration of this Province. There are volumes in these 
three words, and your rule here has proved that yon have thoroughly 
mastered them, feeling as you do that “ we have ull of us one human heart.” 
‘We therefore pray for the sake uf hix Province that may God give your 
suecessor ( J. D. Inverarity, Eqs., C.., ) the will aud the «trength to tread 
in your footstep», and if he only does this, he will have dene all the good 
that itis in the power of nan to effect. 





Although your connexion with Sind is shout to cease, by your appoint 
ment to a seat in the Supreme Council of Ludia, we hope, by the grave of 
the Almighty, to see you, at no distunt day, occupying a still higher posi- 
tion, and exercising a direct control over this Province, thus having better 
opportunities of carrying on the guod work you have commenced here. 

In the meanwhile, we wish you and Lady Frere a safe and happy voyage 
to Calcutta, where, we fervently pray, you may be in the enjoyment of 
health aud prosperity. 


Sim Barrie Frere replied as follows: — 


Gentlemen, and all my Native Fricnds—1 uced not assure 
you with what sincere gratification Ihave reccived the Address you 
have so kindly presented to me, in which you allude, iu terme much 
moro flattering than I deserve, to some of the principal subjects at 
which I have laboured during my sojourn in this Province. I felt 
especially gratified at your opinion of the good effects of what haa 
been done for the promotion of Commerce, as such an opinion 


coming from those who represent the principal commercial marta 
of this Province is especially valuable. Without participating in 
your fears with regard to the feelings with which this place is ro- 
garded by the mercantile world in Bombay, I may express my 
hope that the great commercial metropolis of Western India will 
have no case to be ashamed of her progeny that she may find both 
honour and profit in the prosperity of Karachi, and that we, in 
Karachi, may in our maturity repay our parent city for any trouble 
and anricty we may have caused her in our youth. 


You hayo alluded to the Municipalities which have been singu- 
larly prosperous in this Provinec, and to the Schools which owo 
much to the support of tho Municipalitics. I trust in these two 
classes of Institutions—ia the habits of local selt-goxernment which 
aro fostered by the one, and the education which is given by the 
other—you have tho means of advancing to a pitch of civilisation 
far excceding any thing that bas boon scen of Jato years in India, 
and quite equal to that period when the great and wise men of 
‘Western Europe looked to the Easi for models to imitate in many 
branches of art and civilisation. My friend Sabar Ali Shah knows 
that in bis own city ( Tatta, ) they have the remains of arta and 
learning derivod from the best period of Indian history, and I trust 
we shall, at no distant day, surpass even them. The feature which 
gives me the strongest grounds for hope, both in your Municipal 
and Educational Inetitutions, is the warm interest which you 
yourselves take inthe matter. Men like yourselves, Mr. Syad 
Amoenoodia, Sabar Ali Shah, Sctt Naomal, Mr. Jagannéth 
Sadashivaji, Mr. Mahadeva Shastree, and many others, not only 
take a deep personal interest in the matter, but devote their own 
time, energy, and moncy to the promotion of theso objects, For 
let me assure you that nething effectu lean b. attained without 
euch per onal exertions and sacrificr. The gentlemen to whom 
yeu}ave #o justly alluded as the great promoters of Education, 
Mr. Ellis and Major Goldsmid, can do no more on behalf of 
Government the . direct and stimulate your own voluntary exer- 
tions, and it is the admirable mode in which this has been done 
that entitles them to our special gratitude. 
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‘You have alluded to the immunity from disturbance which this 
Provinco onjoyed during the past two troubled years, and you have 
justly said that our safety was in no small degree owing to the 
foyalty of the inhabitants of Sind. Throughout that period the 
population generally was so contented and well disposed, that I 
never had any serious anxiety on the subject of the popular foct- 
ing, but wo must not forget how much, under Providence, wo 
owed to the invaluable legacy of that great man, the first Governor 
of Sind, inthe admirable Police first organized by Sir Charles 
Napier, and which is now, I am happy to say, being imitated in 
more than one Province of India. It was, as we sll remember, in 
no small degree owing to our confidence in the Police, so well di- 
rected by my friends Major Marsion, Captain Pirie, and Khan, 
Bahadoor Shaik Gulam Hoossein, that wo were able, by God's bless- 
ing, to sleep free from all the anxiety which disturbed other parts 
of India, that wo went about-our ordinary avocations in peaco and 
quietness, and that throughout that eventful period, though attempts 
were repeatedly made in different places to excite insurrection, 
no public offico was ever closed for a single day, our ordinary 
commercial dealings were never interrupted, and no community 
was kept for more than apart of a single night out of their 
beds, in consequence of any of the abortive attempte at insurrection. 

Lcould have wished that I had been ablo to express myself at 
greater length to those of my Native friends who do not under- 
stand Englieh but I have already dotained you longer than I in- 
tonded, and I rogrot that indisposition preyeuts my eaying all I 
would wish, f 
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Sir Bartle Frere then addressed the Native Community in 
Hindustani, and told them that he trusted to see the day when 
any one who, like himself, could not address them with Native 
fluency in their own language, would find that all who knew him 
understood enough of English to follow his meaning in that 
language. 

In thanking them for all they had said of the success of his 
exortions for their welfare, he reminded them that he had done no 
moro than the Queen and the British nation required of all, who 
wero sent to govern in this country. He need not remind them 
of the way Sir Charles Napier used to work for the public good, 
They had known Mr. Pringle, Major Preedy, their present Collec- 
tor Mr, Bellasis, Captain John Dunsterville, and many others, 
whom he now saw around him ; they had econ how these gentle- 
men, though in high positions, devoted their whole energy to the 
duties of their office, laboring night-and day to do their duty con- 
sciontiously, and not to enjoy the ease which they might otherwise 
havo found in self-indulgence. Others, like their friends Dr. 
Grierson, with no pecial duty imposed on them, voluntarily de- 
voted themsol\es to every work of benevolence, Men who, like 
Akhoond Hubceb Oolla, had been in England, knew that it was 
tho same with all our public men there, and he (Sir Bartle) trusted 
that they would always find it so with all who may come here in 
the service of Government, and that they would find a constant suc- 
cession of equally devoted public Officers to represent the British 
Government in this Province. He looked with especial hope to 
the good effects of the presence of that highly qualified body of 
gentlemen connected with the Railway, and other great undortak- 
ings of the kind, 

Finally, he thanked them all for their uniform kind feeling to- 
wards himself, especially as shown in that magnificient entertain- 
ment, expressed a hope that God would prosper them, and show 
them all that was good and all that was true, and bade them 
Farewell. 


Cangratulatory Addvesses, 
[ Bombay, let May 1862. ] 
266 


His Excellency Sir II. B. E. Frere, K. C. B., on his appoint- 
ment as Governor of Bombay held a Durbar in the Town Tall for 
the reception of the principal Native Gentlemen of this City. After 
this was over, Sir Jamsetji Jejocbhoy addressed him os follows ;— 

Hon'ble Sir, With your Excellenoy’s kind permission I will read a 
short Address of congratulation on your appointment to the Governorship of 
this Presidency, which has been signed by a large number of the native 
inhabitants of Bombay. Your Excellency’s presence amongst us in the high 
position which you now hold is regarded with feelings of the highest 
gratification by all classes of the community, und by none ing higher 
degree than the native portion of the soviety of Bombay who have been so 
Jong acquainted with you, that they cannot but look upon you aa an old and 
kind friend coming amongst them agam, and this must be their excuse for 
departing from the uoual custom in the presentation of the Address, which 
I will now rend. 

To tug Hoxorrasiz Sie H. B. E. FRERE, K. €. B., 


Hon’stz S81e,—We, the undersigned native inhabitants of 
Bombay, beg to offer you our hearty congratulations on your ap- 
pointment to the government of this Presidency, and we cordially 
and sincerely welcome you to the scone of your future labours. 


Your long and intimate acquaintance with the people over 
whom you are now.called upon to rule, and the characteristics of 
your past public career justify us in entertaining the most hopeful 
expectations from your government of the capital of Western 
Tndia, and this rapidly increasing Presidency. 

‘We need not detain you by entering on a review of the various 
grades of the public service through which you have passed with 
such distinction. Suffice it to say, that, in all the important situa 
tions which you have held, you have uniformly directed your best 
efforts to the amelioration of the condition of the various races 
with whom you have come in contact, and that your eminent public 
services have been appreciated and recoguized by our Sovereign. 
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Tndividualty, therefore, and as a community, we hail with joy 
your appointment to the highest office in this Presidency. 

We feel sure that in you we shall have a just and wise Ruler; 
that under your administration our interests will be promoted, and 
that from an impartial and generous policy which, we doubt not, 
will be firmly maintained in your future public career, the moat 
Ddoneficial results will follow. 

Fervently hoping that you may havo much health to conduct 
the labours of your administration of his Prosideney, we respect- 
fully subseribe ourselves, Ilon’ble Sir, your most faithful servants. 


On tho samo day, Ilis Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere, K. C. B., 
roceived from Karachi the following Address ;— 


TO 


Its Excruzzxcy SIR 0. B.E. FRERE, K. C. 3B, 


Govarxor or Bomar. 


Honovrapis Sr, 


‘Tux Unveasroxsp Narrve Ixnanrrasts or Kanacut, beg most reapect- 
fully to offer Your Excx.usxcy our heartfelt and sincere congratulations 
on your succeeding to the Government of the Presidency of Bombay, 

‘Tt may be within your recollection that at the conclusion of the address 
which we had the honor of presenting to Your Excrtusycy at the time of 
your departure from this place, we stated, “ although your connection with 
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Sind is about to cease by your appointment to a Seat in the Supreme 
Council of India, we hope, by the grace of the Almighty, to see you at no 
distant day, occupying a still higher position and exercising a direct con- 
trol over thin Province, thus having better opportunities of carrying on the 
good work you have commenced here.” This hope did not rest on mere 
conjecture, nor was it simply o compliment, but it rested on our deep-rooted 
conviction that the eminent qualities, which conspired to render your ad- 
ministration of Sind so popular and illustrious, and which Lave caused and 
will cause your name to be held in grateful remembrance by the present 
‘and future generations, could not but raise Your Eaccrixacy to ® more 
elevated position than the one you occupied at Calcutta. Aud we have 
the highest satisfaction of seeing that our hope by the blessing of GOD, 
has been realized. 


‘We watched, with grateful interest, your career in the Supreme Council 
of India, and we had the pleasure of knowing from time to time that it was 
marked with that liberality of spirit, even-handed justice, benevolence of 
heart, and anxiety for the well-being of our countrymen, which always 
characterised your rule over as. Your advocacy and maintennnce of equal- 
ity in the eyes of the law between all classes of Ian Muszsr’s Sungecrs,* 
and your principal share inthe preparation of those noble mensures which 
distinguished the latter part of the reign uf the great statesman, the late 
‘Vicenor of India, and which are best caloulated te promote to an unexom- 
pled degree the prosperity and happiness of the people, have particular 
claims upon our gratitude. But what has been of peculiar gratification to 
ourselves, is the furt that in the midst of the cares of the Empire you bore 


the welfare of this Province at heart, as much as when you were its immedi- 
ate ruler. 


That Yorr Excxruzxcy has heen entrusted with the Government of an 
important portion of Hen Masesty’s magnificent empire in the Enat, there 
by having the destinies of millions of your fellow-creatures committed to 
your fostering care, is another proof of the anxiety of Hzr Masxsry’s Go- 
VERX«xENT to select to such an exalted post “one who possesses the key of 
the secret of touching and winning the hearts of men of different creeds and 


castes of which the Native Society of this country is composed by the power 
of Love and not of Fear.” 





“Thin principle of equality before the iaw was advocated by Sir H. B.B. Frere in 
the two measures which were then before the Legislative Council of India in 1860; 
viz, Hnquiry respecting amenability of British Subjects to mofussil Criminal Courts 
and the Arms and Ammunition Bill.—Vide proceedings of the Legislative Council 
of India, Vol. VI, pp. 46 and 833-834, 
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Judging from your past career, we are strongly impressed with the be~ 
lief that your administration of the Presidency will be a most glorious one, 
not for achievement of new conquests or anneXation of kingdoms, but for 
the universal contentment which in sure to be produced by your measures, 
Dased, as they will Le, on the grand maxim of Political wisdom that India 
should be governed for the sole benefit of her children maxim followed 
in its highest sense by men of such imperishable renown as ExpnixsToxE, 
Mascoum, and Muse, and very recently by the high-minded nobleman, 
the Earl Caxarac. 

Now that Yorn Excertexcy hesa vast and independent sphere of 
action, we ore induced to hope that the generous intentions of our august 
BovuneieN, ax sunounced in thut ever-memorable document—the Royal 
Proclamation of 2858~which we may justly call the Magna Charta of our 
Liberties and Privileges, will be curried out tu then fullest extent. 

And now in conclusion, we fervently pray to the Supreme Ruler that 
Youn Eaczzzexcy may be long spared tu rule over us, aud to enjoy still 
higher honors that'may he iu store for you in the bosoia of your family and 
friends in your native country. 


I. FAREWELL ADDRESSES. 


Lavewsll Addresses, 


[ Poona. 29th October 1866. } 


—100-— 


The following Farewell Address on behalf of the Curera and 
Binvans of the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country was presonted 
to His Excellency Sir 1L. B. E. Frere, G. C. 8. T., K. C. B., on his 
approaching depariure to England, by the Ionourablo Shrinivay 
Raoji Rao Saheb Pant Pratinidhi. 


To H. E, Sir Unser Birrix Low inp Fang, @.C. 8. 1, K, G. By 
Governor of Bombay. 


Yorn Escrutrver,—We, the Chiefs and Sirdars of the Deccan and 
Southern Narathy Country, having -,embled at thia ancient capitul in accord- 
ance with a time-honoured custom, to do honour to your Excellency us the 
representative of our Most Girauous Sovercizn, cannot take our leave on 
‘this the last occasion perhaps on which we shall have the happiness of 
meeting your Excellency, without offering to you the humble tribute of our 
esteem and admiration for the eminent public services which you have 
rendered to our country during a long and honourable career eatending over 
‘more than thirty years. 


Tt is to us o source of sincere gratification that while your Exeellency’s 
earliest fame as a Civil Servant of the Government of India was acquired in 
our own provinces, and amongst our own people, we huve lived to witness 
the latest mark of our Sovereign’s favour cunferred on your Excellency while 
directing the government of the Presidency in which above all others you 
‘must ever continue to feel a deep personal interest. 

It is our conviction that the high position which your Excellency has at- 
tained as Governor of Western India, is but a fitting acknowledgment of the 
earnest efforte made by you, from your first coming amongst ua, to promote 
our happiness and well-being, by a patient study of the languages, manner, 
and customs of our country, and by a warm sympathy and free intercourse 
with all classes with whom you have been brought in contact, 

Called to oceupy @ seat in the Council of the Governor General during 
one of the most memorable epochs in the history of India, your Excellency’s 
name became at once associated with that of the much-lamented Earl Can- 
ning in those political and legislative measures which so largely contributed 
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to restore peace end happiness to many distracted provinces, and to knit 
by indissoluble ties the feelings of Chiefs and people throughout India to 
the British Crown. 

It can never be forgotten by us that, while bitter feelings were still run- 
niug high in many perts of India, your Excellency, as 2 member of the In- 
‘lian Legislature, stood prominent in mnintaiving the equal rights of all 
lanes before the law; and the firmness so dixplayed during a period of 
strong popular excitement, confirmed in the hearts of Chiefs and people 
thove trong feelings of loyal trust in the Viceroy and his Councillors which 
aye not been, and will not soon be, effuceds 


‘We shall always look Mack with unolloyed satisfaction to the five 
years of your Kacellency’s rule as Governor of these provinces—~ 
2 period marked in on unextunpled degree hy the prosperity and contentment 
of Chief, and Landholders throughout the country. Much of this pros- 
penty, we are aware, is due to the prosperity which “flowed in upon us 
owing: to the large demands on the cotton-ficlda of India during the late civil 
war in America ; but we should be ungrateful if we did not acknowledge 
also how much is due to the untiring efforts made by your Excellency to im- 
grove the opportunity for our benefit, by unging the extension of works of 
public utility, aud encouraging the labours, and hopes of the cultivating 
classes throughout the Presidency. The great advance of the people in 
muterial welfare is most apparent in the large and increasing contributions 
now made by them towards the diffusion of popular instruction, and the 
introduction of municipal improvements in their towns and villages. 
‘The efforts of the people in this direction have been wisely guided by your 
Eacellency, under whose fostering care it may be said the spirit of municipal 
government has revived on this side of India. 


As a staunch advocate of the cause of liberal education in India, your 
Excellency has lost no opportunity of advancing it in any way, the fruits of 
which are everywhere visible in the High Schools established at all the 
yrincipal stations in the Presidency, and in the noble edifices which are now 
being reared in “lombay and Poona for the accommodation of our rapidly 
increasing College Classes. 

We view your Excellency’s departure from India as an irreparable loss 
to ourselves, to many of whom you are known asa tried personal friend, 
by whose counsels we have been guided and cheered during many years of 
unrestricted intercourse. No one in India, we believe, knows better than 
your Excellency the true feelings and aspirations of its Chiefs and Sirdars, 
and the means best suited to maintain and elevate their positions in the 
Empire, 
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“The gracious assurances of Her Majeaty the Queen that our hereditary 
Yights and possessions will be continued unimpaired to our successors for 
all time, have relieved us of anxiety for the future welfare and dignity of 
our houses ; but your Excellency, fully sensible that our happiness will not 
‘be complete until we can fit ourselves to share in the government by which 
‘we are protected, hns never ceased urging on us the importance of providing 
suitably for the education of our children as a means towards thie great 
end. Already a few of us have been selected to dill offices of trust and honour 
under the British Government, und it is our united and carnest prayer that 
your Excellency may long be spared, on your return to your native land, 
to foster, by your advice in tho Council of India, this beneficent policy, 
aad to promote, by your large and varied knowledge, and by an experience 
acquired in almost every part of India, the true happiness of our country- 
men and the honour of the Crown. 

We would now request your Excellency’s permission to place in the 
Government House at Poona, 2s a memento of our high regard for your many 
public and private virtues, a life-size Sinte Portrait, ( pninted by Mr. 
Theodore Jansen, an artist of European cclebrity ) of your Excellency, the 
familiar lineaments of which will serve to remind us and our children of one 
who has proved himself in the highest public stations a true friend and pro- 
tector of the Chiefs and People of India.* 

In now wishing your Excellency farewell, we desire to offer a heartfelt 
prayer that honour and happiness may through life attend your Excellency, 
our kind protectress Lady Frere, and the Member of your Excellency’s 
respected family, and that your Excellency will, in your own home 
continue to remember us with sume portion of that regard which we shall 
never cease to feel for your person, 


His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere replied ;— 
Guntizmey,—I thank you very heartily, on behalf of Lady 


Frere and myself, for the kind feeling expressed in your Address, 
and for the desire—to which Mr. Jansen has given effect with so 





"In addition to this, the following occurs in the Administration Beport of the 
Bombay Presidency for 1867-68 :— 

“ Aaa mark of respect for the late head of the Government, Sir H, B. B. Frere, 
the Chiefs voluntarily raised by subscription s sum of Rs 40,000 for the purpose of 
founding twenty scholarships in the Belgaum Sirdars’ High School, to be styled, 
“Tho Frere Scholarships, . 
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much artiatic ability—that my likeness might remain among you 
when I am myself far away. And I fully enter into the feeling 
which has directed that this Portrait should be drawn, not in the 
guise wherein I have becn used to live and work among you, but 
invosted with the honours which the goodness of my Sovereign has 
bestowed upon me ; for I feel that I owe those honours mainly to 
Her Majosty’s desire to intimate to all her subjects and servants, 
even in this distant portion of her dominions, that honest and con- 
scicutious efforts to serve tho British Crown by promoting the good 
government and happincss of her subjects, shall not go unnoticed 
or unrowarded. In now taking leave of this Province, where so 
many years of my life havo been spevt since I first entered Poona 
thirty-two years ago, nothing could give me more hoartfelt pleasure 
than the feeling that my labours as a public scrvant have been 
viewed by you in tho terms expressed in such a gratifying manner 
in your Address. I can say with truth that some of the years I 
have spont among you bave boon the happiest of my life, and it is 
one cause of extreme satisfaction to me to feel convinced that the 
country and the class to which you belong have been, and are, ad- 
yaneing in prosperity, in woalth, and in intelligence. Nothing can 
be more unlike the Deccan of my early days than what I see now. 
Tho features of nature indeed are all the same, but agriculture, 
commerce, and education have marvelously increased ; and in place 
of 2 population steeped in poverty, and dwelling on the memory of 
the more prosperous days of their forefathers, I see everywhere 8 
thriving people, marvellously improved, not only in wealth, but in 
contentment, loyalty and independence. Not less striking has been 
the change in your own class—the Sirdars of the Deccan. Circum- 
stances made me personally early acquainted with an unusual num- 
ber of your body, and I well remember the almost hopeless feeling 
with which I marked the discontent, the want of education, tho 
general indebtedness, the ostentation, and the want of any trae 
appreciation of their position and duties, which made me almost 
despair of ever seeing the class of Sirdars of the Deccan preserved 
as a necessary and useful part of the community. I would not now 
speak thus of the Sirdars of former days, did I not feel that in all 
these respects there has been s change for the better, the full ex- 
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tent of which few probably can appreciate but those who, like my- 
self, have come back among you after long intervals of absence, I 
would not flatter you by saying anything to induce a belief that 
the good work has been moro than begun; but I do feel justified 
ia stating my conviction that the tide has turned, and that there 
is every prospect of the Sirdars of tho Deccan {aking their natural 
place as the leaders of tho people in the work of civil improvement, 
as they used in old times to be in war. You have an immenso ad- 
vantage over the upper classcs in many other paris of India, in 
thatt you belong to the same raco as tho mass of your people, and 
that no impassable barrier xoparates you from the grent body of 
those whom you rule and influence. You have a national history, 
and national as well as family traditions of ancient achievements; 
you have a copious and flexible language, spoken alike by prince 
and peasant, and capable of any amount of improvement to adapt 
it to the wants of a civilised people. You have,I feel assured, a 
great future before you as one of the leading races of British India; 
nothing but your own neglect can interfere with your fulfilling the 
noble destiny before you. I fcel assured that there aro many of 
you fally alive to these considerations. There may bo old mon 
here present who rocollect, as I do, how rare in former days were 
tho merest rudiments of education among the Sirdars. I recollect 
Dut two who could converse in Englixh, and very few had any dis- 
tinct conception of the geography of their own country or the hive 
tory of their fathors’ time. How different it ix now you all know; 
and it is as rare in thse days to meot a young Chief whose friends 
do not intend him to be educated, as it used to be to find any who 
knew moro than the merost rudiments of learning. But, as you 
all know, the actual performance of a young Chicf rarely comes up 
to the wishes of his ministers ; and the reason of this, as you also 
well know, is the almost entire ahrence of any education among 
the mothera and wives of the Sirdars' class. There are, I know, 
honourable exceptions, which are ycarly becoming more numerous ; 
Dut, as a body, you are well aware that the Indies of Sirdars are 
secluded, not according to your own ancient Hindu usage, but 
according to a comparatively modern fashion, derived from the 
Mahomedans; and there is hardly a Sirdar’s mother or wife, who 
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ean do more than read or write, and but few who can even do that, 
A. poor man’s poverty may often force him to learn, and to improve 
himself; but the son of a great or rich man has little chance of 
Jearning, if his mother be ignorant or insensible to the value of 
education ; and this is the reason why I would urge on you most 
strongly, the education of your wives and daughters, not only for 
the same reasons which apply to all female education, but ss a 
mmatter of paramount importance to your order. There are many 
among you sufficiently well-informed to press forcibly on your en- 
lightened brothven » truth naturally distasteful to an unlettered 
military aristocracy. You can tell them how, among the nations 
which now bear rule in every part of the earth, there is no instance 
of a class of nobles retaining its position without boing superior in 
intolligence and education to the mass of the people; nor any in- 
stance of an educated nobility the ladies of which were allowed to 
romain uneducated. Few mon who have not been in Buropo or 
America can cstimate the influence which educated women possess 
in those continents, Bat you are ali more or less aware of the 
great influenco which many noble ladics besides Her Majesty the 
Queen, possess in England; and by these and many examples, you 
may satisfy your untravciled or unlettered fellow Sirdars that they 
need not fear the influeuce of ladies educated as are the wives and 
mothers of our atatesmen and soldiers. Few things gave me great- 
er pleasure during my late tour in the Southorn Maratha Country 
than to hear of the general good management of the estates of 
most of the native Chicfs, and among othcr improvements, of the 
introduction into so many of them of the Revenue Survey and 
Assessment, which, by fixing limits to the Government assesement, 
affords the bast security for agricultural industry. I noticed the 
contentment of the ryots, and heard of the good administration of 
police and justice, and the extension of roads and schools, of muni- 
cipal water supply and the other improvements in jagheer villages, 
with the greater satiafuction, because I felt that they are the best 
security for the permanence of your order ; for 1 need not remind 
you that no superior or privileged clase of landed proprietors can 
long exist, if the great body of the people on their estates are lees 
happy and prosperous than those in Government villages. I feel 
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deeply what you sey of my services under one whose name onght 
ever to be dear to prince and peasant in India,—the laie lamouted 
Earl Canning. It will ever be a source of pride to mo to hare 
laboured, however humbly, to advance the great aims he had in 
view ; but it iv from uo affectation that I fect thal you have enti- 
mated my services in that, as in every part of my career, more 
highly than they deserve: for I feel most profoundly convinced of 
the great truth that the progress and welfare of India do not de- 
pend on this or that individual, nor even on this or that institution 
or measure, but generally on the connection of this country with 
England. It isnot our surveys, our codes, or courts of justice; 
uot our railways, our steam-engines, or even our armics; not our 
teachers or statesmen; but all these combined that under God’s 
providence have helped to advance India. If we labour successfully, 
it is because we labour according to the sottled purpose of the 
British nation. What that purpose is you may gather, not from 
this act or measure, nor froin the conduct of this or that individual, 
‘ut from the general tenor of the acts of the British Government 
since the Deccan came into its hands, This is nearly the anniversary 
of the day when, eight years ago, you heard that purpose briefly, 
but forinally, stated in the Queen's Proclamation. That proclama- 
tion declared the complete incorporation of British India with the 
British Empire, and I trast wheu you look back on what has since 
passod, you will feel with me that Her Majesty’s Government have 
done their best in the interval to redeem the promises so made. I 
will give you but two instances which are freshly before you. To 
assist in the making of laws for his own people is one of the high- 
est privileges which any subject can enjoy, and to this priviloge tho 
‘Natives of India have been freely admitted. ‘To confer social rank 
is one of the honours which sovereigns only can bestow, and to 
this your countrymen are now admitted on equal terms with the 
Queen's hereditary British subjects. There is no position of dignity 
or emolument here or in any part of the British empire to which 
an Indian subject of Her Majesty may not aspire, or which, if qua- 
lifted and worthy, he may not hope to fill. I beseech you to prove 
yourselves worthy of this great destiny. I have spoken to you the 
plain truth, as becomes a real friend who may nover have an 
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opportunity of speaking to you again ; but wherever the rest of my 
life may be spent, I sball never coase to feel the warmest interest 
iu the Decean nnd its inbabitants, and to pray God that every 
happiness and prosperity may attend them all; and these feelings 
are, I assure you, shared by Lady Frere and the other mombers 
of my family. 


On the 4th February 1867, the following Address was present- 
cd to Mis Exellency Sir IL. B. B, Frere, G. 0.8. 1, K. 0. B., by 
tho Native Counnunily of Poona. 


Khan Bahadur Padamji Postanji,* beforo presenting it to 
His Exeelloncy, said as follows ;— 


May ir pies your Esceuiexcy,—The honour has been conferred 
upon me, by the Native Cominunity of Poona, to present in their name the 
accompanying Address tu your Excellency. ‘The present being almost the 
last oceasion of Your Excellency’s appearance in public, certainly the last 
of your appearing among the native public of Poona, the pleasure we 
feel at seemg you again in our midst is grently lessened by the presence 
of the feeling that we shall have that pleasure no more. It becomes us, then, 
at this time to heg of your Excellency to alluw us to bid you a respectful 
and solemn Farewell. We cannot help feeling, that in losing your Excel- 
lency, we lose not only 9 wise and beneficent Governor, but also a true 
and faithful Friend. Aud we have endeavoured to represent in some mea- 
sure to your Excellency, in the Address which I have the honour of present 
ing, the feelings uppermost in our minds at this time, when the direct and 








* Son of the late Khin Bubidur Pestanji Sorabji. The following account rea~ 
esting these two personages js taken from an Indian Newspaper :— 

hen Bobsdur Pestanji Soralji, and Lia con ( the prosent Khan Babadar 
Padamji Pestanji, ) undertook among other trates the Government Mail Contract 
‘between Bombay and Nagpore, which they successfaily conducted with credit 
and honor for upwards of 28 years. Khon Babsdur Pestonji Sorabji was rewarded 
hy the Government of India for his and his son's loyalty and inithfal services dur 
img the Indian Mutiny of 1857-58, with the title of “ Khan Babsdur” and 
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personal connexion between your Excellency, and our community is about 
to be severed, 

Speaking for myself individually it is a matter of no little gratification 
to me to be selected to present the Address to your Lxecllenvy. For me it 
has 2 peculiar pleasure, as it ennbles me to express here the debt 
of gratitude I owe to your Excellency for the interest you so kindly 
evinced always in the welfare of my family, which 1 shall ever gratefully 
remember. 

With your Excellency’s permission, I will now, on belulf of the Native 
Tnhabitants of Poona, read the Address drawn up for presentation to your 
Excellency, craving for it your Excellency’s gracious acceptance. 


To His Exceniexcy Sin Hari Barrie Eowarp I'rens, 6.0.9], K.C,B., 


Governor of Bombay. 


Your Excruexcy,—We, the undersigned Native Inhabitants of Poona, 
beg respectfully to approach your Excellency on the eve of your departure 
from amongst us, not merely to express a formal Furewell, butte convey 
to your Excellency some notion of the debt of gratitnde which we feel our 
selves to owe for the many proofs we have received, both public and private, 





the presentation of 9 Gold Medal, which honors have as arranged by Govern- 
ment, descended to his son Khan Baholur Pailainji Pestanji;—and the grant of 
which was approveil of in the following terms by Sir C. Wood, Her Majesty's Secre« 
tary of State for India :-— 

4: he zeal with which Mr, Pestanji Sorsbji and his son Mr. Padamji Postanji 
« appear to have discharged their duties to the State, and their loyalty to tho 
“British Government during a lengthened period of service, and ospe the 
«fidelity with which they fulGlled their engagements during the late disturb- 
+ ances, appear to me to be vary suitably acknowleilged in the permission to assume 
# the Honorary Title of ‘ Khan Bahadur,” and in the presentation of » Meilal,” 

On this occasion their Friends in Poona, Bombay, Abmednaggnr, Jaulna, 
Nownari, sent congratulatory addresses, and raised a Testimonial Fond which, with 
‘their own large donation was invested for the support of » charitable Dispensary, 
designated the “Khan Bahadur Pestanji Sorahji's Poona Charitable Dispensary.” 

Khan Bahadur Pestanji Sorabji died in 1861, at the age of 72. His eon, Khan 
Bahadur Padamji Pestanji, besides the abovementioned honors conferred by 
Government, is » Fellow of the University of Bomba, » Municipal Commissioner for 
the City of Poona, and a Member of the Local Fands Committee. He alo enjoys the 
Important privilege conferred by Section : 22 of Act VIIL of 1852, which granW(ex- 
emption to the selected few irom appearing in person in a Cuurt of Law. 
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of your Excellency’s regard for the Natives of this country, and your sincere 
wishes for their advancement and general welfare. 

Thirty-three years ago your Excellency entered upon an honorable, 
though arduous, career in this Presidency ; and from that time to the pre- 
sent you have constantly munifested a desire to become acquainted, as far 
‘a8 possible, with the languages, the manners, the customs, the religions, 
and even the prejudices of the people among whom you were called to 
labour; end obtaining « rare and extensive knowledge upon these and kindred 
subjects, your Excellency hoa been enabled to govern us with an intelli 
grence which it needed only your singleness of purpose, and resolution to do 
what was right, to produce practical results of the greatest value and most 
extensive application. 

By consistently and continuously befriending and encouraging Native 
Faueation, your Excellency has applied a lever, which must ere long, as 
more and more power can be brought to bear on it, have the effect 
of raising the bulk of the people of this great country, into position 
where the light of real knowledge, of truth, and of progress, may 
shine upon them. The great results, alresdy obtained, area sign not to 
be mistaken, of the still greater results which shall be, And here we must 
not omit to mention, thnt we owe your Excellency thanks for the great in- 
terest you took in, and the encouragement you gave to, the advancement of 
the study of Oriental Literature. 

‘Upon the important work of Female Education in this Presidency your 
Excellency hus bestowed special attention, and it must be a subject of ein- 
cere pleasure ond gratification to your Excellency { as itis to us ) that this 
great movement, with which the highest and best interests of the com- 
munity are inseporably connected, has made, und is making, steady pro- 
gress, uot only throughout this Presidency, but generally throughout 
India. It will not soon be forgotten that your Excellency hos been pleased, 
‘on numerous occasions, to give up much of your valuable time in attend- 
ing the examinations of Girls’ Schools, in addressing words of encourage- 
ment to the puvils and supporters of these institutions, and in impressing 
upon all—both by word and example,—the importance of the movement, 
and the importance of persevering in it. 

‘And here, your Excellency will pardon ws, if we ask permission to tender 
oar most sincere thanks to Lady Frere, for the part she has taken in this, 
perhaps the most important of all the means now in operation for the 
regeneration of India, 
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There is yet another way in which your Excellency has encouraged 
Edveation, and for which our best thanks are due. Your Excellency hos 
appointed Natives of India to numerous poste of bigh honour under your 
government ; to Judgeships of the High Court, to Assistant Judgeships, to 
Judgeships of Small Cause Court, to be Settlement Officers, Revenue Officers, 
Magistrates, Assistant Superintendents of Police, &c., and bas hereby 
declared, in the most palpable manner, that if natives are qualified for euch 
and similar posts, their claims for employment will receive full and ample 
consideration,—in the spirit of the assurance to thia effect given in the 
Proclamation of Her Most Gracious Mujesty the Queen, which in this, as 
in all other points you have endeavoured faithfully and consistently to 
carry out. 

But not only in the matter of Kducation hes your Excellency striven to 
improve the condition of the people of India. You have fostered the estab- 
lishment of works of public utility, and have encouraged the erection and 
endowment of many institutions, hospitals, ang asyluins, for the alleviation 
of the distresses of the suffering and the poor, Under your auspices the 
principle of Municipal government, acted upon from remote antiquity in 
this land, but which had from various circumstances fallen long since into 
very general disuse, has been re-introduced into several of the towns of the 
Presidency. In short, wherever and whenever an opportunity has pre~ 
vented itself to your Excellency for the doing of any act, whereby the condi- 
tion of the natives of this country could be ameliorated or improved, your 
Excellency has never hesitated to embrace the opportunity, and to turn it 
to the best account. 

The Inhabitants of Poona have especial reason to congratulate your Ex~ 
cellency, and themselves, on the establishment of the Deccan College, the 
Engineering College, the David Sassoon Hospital, and the Infirm Asylum, 
the proposed new Water Works, and various other works completed, or in 
progress, which owe their existence either to the action of your Execllency’s 
government, or to the munificence of private individuals encouraged and 
supported by your Excellency; and to mark our sense of the special 
obligations under which your Lxcellency’s kindness has placed us,—the 
Inhabitants of Poona,—we have set on foot a movement for the perpetuation 
of your Exeellency’s memory in thia city, by the establishment of a scholar- 
ship in the Poona Civil Engineering College, in cunnection with your 
Excellency’s name.* 


* The total amount subscribed for this purpose was Be, 7,500 which has been 
invested in Four pereent Government Paper. This Scholarship, value Re, 25 per 
month, is tenable for one year and is conferred on the student who obtaina most 
marks in the Firat Rxaminotion in Civil Engineering. 


tin with feelings of sorrow that we contemplate the prospect of the 
speedy termination of your Excellency’s kind and beneficent rule, a rule 
which has had the effect of steadily increasing the attachment of the Chiefa 
and ‘people of this Presidency to your Excellency personally, and to the Go- 
vernment of Her Most Gracious Mujesty the Queen, which you have so 
faithfully and worthily administered. We are, nevertheless, cheered by 
the reflection that in the position you will oceupy as a Member of the Indian 
Council in England, you will continue to be connected with our country; 
and we are sure that you will always have ite interests at heart, and will 
endeavour to further them to the utmust eatent of your great powers, 

Tt is our earnest prayer that the days of your retirement, after your 
years of axsiduour labour, may be many, that your Excellency and Lady 
Frere with the members of your respected family muy be blessed with 
health aud happiness; that in apprecintion of the great results of your Fx- 
cellency’s government here, our Must Gracious Sovereign may be pleased to 
continue to shower fuvours and honours upon you; and that when your race 
is completely run, you may ‘receive from our common Father and God 
the rewards which a)) the followers of all the various faiths, of this vast 
empire, believe to wait upon the good and the virtuous, end especially upon 
those who, being rulers, have, like your Excellency, exerted themselves 
steadily and perseveringly to forward the best interests of those committed 


to their charge. 
His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere repliod :— 


Khan Bahadur Padamji Pestanji and Gentiemen,—I thank 
you kindly for your Address to meg When I was last amongst you 
T had not expected to be able to visit Poona again, but business of 
importance connected with the growth of this rapidly increasing 
station required my presence, and I am glad of the opporiunity 
thus offered me of thanking you for this great proof of your good 
will. However flattering may be the views you have taken of what 
I have been able to accomplish, you have not, I may assure you, 
over-estimated the earnestness of my desire to be of real and per- 
manent service to the community you represent, and among whom 
eo large 8 portion of my official life has been passed. 

Tam glad that you have given such prominence to the mb- 
ject of education, for though many have been able to render more 
personal service than f have done in the cause of education, I can 
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assure you no one estimates more highly than T do its importance 
ae regards the advancement of the people of this country. You 
tightly speak of edncation in its widest sense as ennobling and as 
furnishing useful training of every kind which can improve the in- 
tellect, the heart, or even the critical powers of man; and it is, aa 
bearing more or less upon every respect and variety of true educa- 
tion in its most comprehensive serss. that I attach a particular 
value to the view you expross regarding female education and that 
I would beg to thank you in Lady Frere’s namo as well as in my 
own, for what you eay of our share in promoting it. ‘46 I once be- 
fore reminded you, J ean remember the first native lady in Bombay 
who could speak and read a little English, and I can recollect the 
time when your excellent friend, ihe late Mr. James Mitchell, 
opened the first schoo} for teaching little girls in this city of Poona 
to read and write their own Marathi language. This school he al- 
lowed me to visit with many a careful charge that I would not say 
anything about it which could attract general attention to his at- 
tempt, lest suspicion and prejudice should be aroused and the good 
work be hindered. I remember at the time being told in answer 
to my enquiry, from more than one respectable Brahmin of my 
acquaintance, that a few Brahmin ladies of high rank could be 
found who could read and write, but that it was not a mbject io be 
talked about, for that reading and writing were not genorally con- 
sidered such desirable accomplishments for women, that their pos 
session by the ladies of any respectable family would be readily 
admitted in conversation with a casual acquaintance. How much 
your own public fecling has changed in that respect you alt know. 
Female schools for all classes are now to be met with-in Poona, 
and many of the upper classes have their girls taught at home. In 
the present scarcity of female teachers, the knowledge thus acquir- 
ed is generally of necessity very elementary, but I feel assured 
much will soon be done to supply this want, and that the spread of 
education among the women of Poons, and of Western Indias 
generally, will be quite as rapid and as important, in all useful re- 
sults, a8 among the men. It has often been remarked that thie 
will be, in fact, but a return to ancient habits in which the men of 
olden times showed more true wiedom {han their descendants 


unless all history misleads. As the ladies of ancient India, of Syria, 
aud Persia considered learning and literary accomplishments no 
unfeminine attributcs, but rather as necessary marks of true no- 
bility of rank and character, it 18, we are assured, a comparatively 
modern innotation in Indis which would shut up the women of 
any noble house or debar them all mental culture ; and the Hindus 
and Parsoea who would educate tho women of their families so as 
to fit them to come out and influence soviety, as do their sisters in 
the Western world, aro more true to the ancient tradition of their 
race than thoge who would perpetuate the later innovation of fe- 
male seclusion. In this respect I cannot but regard as most im- 
portant the change in the habits of the upper classes of native 
socioty here and in Bombar, which many may perhaps regard as 
superficial and of little moment. Lady Frere and I both cherish 
a pleasing recollectton of the first great entertainment given by 
any native gentleman on this sido of India at which some of the 
guests accompanied the Governor and his wife, Sir George and 
Lady Arthur, and were presented to the wife of the host and to 
tho other ladies of the family. Our host of that evening has since 
then been equally tried in the highest prosperity and in much 
domestic aflliction and adversity, and has been equally beloved 
and respected in every condition of life, She has taken an active 
share in promoting and suggesting deeds of thoughtful, unselfish, 
and large-hearted benevolence which will, I am persuaded, preserve 
the names of herself, her husband, and children, not only in written 
history, but in popular tradition, as among the benefactors of their 
kind. But I have often thought that the innovation in social 
custome in which she took part so many years ago will not prove 
the smallest, vor the least important among the good and wise 
deeds with shich her memory will be associated. Othors are now 
following the example then set, and we have of late seen native 
Tadies do the honours of their parents’ and husbands’ homea with a 
grace and dignity which make us still more lament the custom 
which has so long debarred them from what seema to bo their 
natural influence in society. I feel sure, gentlemen, that it is from 
no vague feeling that you prominently noticed this subject in your 
parting address, and it is assuredly in no spirit of trifling that I 


now dwell on it in replying to you, but from a deep and serious 
conviction of the extent to which this subject of female education 
affecta our appreciation of Oriental habits and character. You will 
more clearly and easily see this influence among the simplest and 
roughest of our race than the more cultivated and polished; but 
from the peer in his palace to the peasant in his cottage you will 
find that Englishmen generally regard, as a boing of a lower order, 
that man who treats his wife as a drudge or an inferior, and they 
take for granted that ho who coufesses to focl no true respect for 
his own wife can be worthy of but little respect himself. On tho 
other hand, whatever his prejudices the average Englishman ie in- 
stantly struck with a fecling of real sympathy for any one whom 
he discovers to possess tho same feelings in his domestic relations 
which actuate himself with a belief that of the many fruitful sources 
of prejudice which have prevented the East and the West from 
understanding each other, few bave been more potent than those 
customa which led Europeans to imagine that you do not regard 
the fairest portion of creation with the eame respect and admira- 
tion as we do, and which thug make Europeans shy to confess to 
you how largely the civilising and humanising element of female 
influence guides and elevates our own Western civilisation. Ihave 
listened with peculiar pleasure to that part of your address which 
connects my name with the municipal improvements of Poona, In 
the monuments of private munificence and publie spirit which wo 
see springing up around us, I can claim no share beyond what may 
belong to warm sympathy with their objecta and a corresponding 
readiness to afford any aid which they might require from Govern- 
ment, but I shall ever take a deep interest in the municipal im- 
provements of Poona, The extent of what has been already done 
may be underrated by those who do not, as I do, recollect Poons 
in the days when no wheel carriage could pass through the streets, 
and wher the Governor Sir Robert Grant had to return the visits 
of the Sirdars on horseback. In any point of view, however, it ia 
clear that Poona has far outgrown its present municipal organisa 
tion, and I am glad to beligve that there are the materiale available 
for providing an enlarged and improved municipal organisation 
which shall do for Poona what is being done-on a far larger scale 
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and with every promise of success in Bombay, and that Govern- 
ment will shorily bo enabled to do all that Government can do by 
placing effectual means of self-improvement in your own hands. 
It is truly a gigantic work, but your difficulties will only increase 
by delay, and 1 can answer for my colleagues in the Government, 
that the good work will have their energetic support when I am 
gone. For the good wishes with which your Address concludes, 
allow me on behalf of Lady Frere as well as of myself to offer you 
our hearty and very sincere thanks. We shall ever look back on 
the days we havo spent in Poona as among the happiest of our lives, 
and wherever we go we shall over feel the warmest interest in ita 
prosperity, nor cease (o pray that the blessings of truth, of peace, 
and of righteousness may ever morc and more abide in this land. 


Sestinonial 


Yo 


Sit H, Bartle €. Heeve, ac. K.0.B. 


[ Bombay, 11th February 1867. ] 





A Pusttc meeting—which had been convened by the Sheriff 
Viuayakrio Vasudovaji Esquire, on the receipt of a numerausly sign 
ed requisition— was held in the Town Hall, for the purpose of 
taking steps with a view to honouring His Eacellency Sir Henry 
Bartle Brere on the occasion of his departure from Bombay, 

tax Hovovram A. J. Hoyrer, in taking the chair, said:— 

GzyttzwEn,—I thank you most cordially for the honour you have done 
me in calling me to preside at this important aud influential meeting. I 
cannot, however, refrain from expressing my regret that I am so ill-adapted 
for oecupying the position, and I trust you will all believe that this is not 
intended as a mere comauon furm of apology on my part, but as an honest, 
heartfelt expression of my feeling of being unfftted for occupying 60 promi- 
nent a place. We are met together in connection with the approaching de- 
partare from this country of His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere, to consider 
the propriety of giving public expression to our feelings of respect for his 
personal, and admiration of his public character, and also to decide in what 
form it is most fitting to give expression to these feelings. On the first 
of these points I am sure there will be only one unanimous opinion, that it 
is most fitting and right that we should publicly acknowledge his eminent 
services—that it is not only fitting and right, but a duty we owe as-much 
to society and to the public interests of this country #s to Sir Hurtle Frere, 
that before bidding him farewell, we should publicly mark our sense of the 
gooll he has done to the country, in his different capacities of a public ser- 
vant, g statesman, and a ruler, by voting him an address expressive of our 
sentiments of respect and admiration for hie person and character and such 
other memorial as to this meeting may seem best. (Gentlemen, it ia for you 
te decide what form that memorial shali take. Iam sure that all are actu-, 
ated by the same earnest desire to do that which is most likely to be at the 
same time pleasing to His Excellency and gratifying to the people of Bom- 
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bay, and that any one of us will be willing to sink his own opinions in this 
matter, if they are found to be at variance with the general voice. Gentle- 
men, it may well and truthfully be said that His Excellency has already 
perpetuated his name by hie deeds, that it has been written on the im- 
mortal page of history—and that in erecting a statue in his honour or 
otherwise handing down to posterity some token commemorative of his rule, 
we are only giving a mere local chnracter to the memorial, while hia name 
and his deeds occupy an important place in the annals of the country. But 
it is not that hia name will in any way become more familiar in consequence 
of there being such a memorial of him—it is not that it requires such a me- 
morial to save it from being forgotten—~but because itis due to ourselves 
and the public interests of the country thet services such as his, ehould be 
specially and fittingly recognised, and any such recognition must of neces 
sity be of a jocal character. Gentlemen, there are in this hall, and in and 
around this building, statues of many of thia country’s great men, the 
Marquis of Cornwallis, the Marquis of Wellesley, Mountstuart Elfyinstone, 
Sir John Malcolm, Lord Elphinstone and others, of whom it may justly be 
said that their statues have done nothing to perpetuate their names, as these 
are almost better known in England than they are in this country. Their 
names and their deeds are the property and the pride of the Empire~it is 
only these pieces of well-cut stone which are the property of the Municipal~ 
ity of Bombay. The monuments of the men are their deeds—the statues 
are merely tokens of affectionage remembrance on the part of the people of 
Bombay. And, gentlemen, any statue we may erect in honour of Sir Bartle 
Frere will in the same way only serve as a token of the grateful appreciation 
in which he is held by this people. His name rests on higher grounds—the 
services he has rendered tothe country; but it is well that we should so 
evince our affiction, aud that a memorial of him should take its place beside 
the statues of the great men of former times, to show tothe generations to 
* come that we were able to appreciate and understand such services as those 
which His Excellency has rendered to the country. It would be out of 
place for me to enter iuto any details of bis puble career, as this falls 
within the province of fhose gentlemen who will address you in reference 
to the different propositions that will be brought forward ; but before mak- 
ing way for them I may be permitted to say that it is not only in his public 
and official capacity that His Excellency has deserved well of this country. 
‘He is not more honoured and esteemed asa statesman, and sa an eminently 
painstaking, conscientious, firm, and unflinching ruler, than as the possess- 
or of most kind and warm sympathies, as courteous and affable to all 
who have occasion to communicate with him, and ever ready and anxious 
not only to further the general advancement of the country, but to secure 
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® high tone to the moral and intellectual character of society generally. 
While it is his public character, his ability, decision, honesty of jwrpose that 
has made his name great as a statesman and ruler, it is hia excellence ae o 
member, and as the heel of soviety in this place, that has earned for him the 
eoteens und affection of this community. 


Tics Hoxovnaves Lyrrsvtox Horyo xe Bu asy, Anvocats GEneRAt, 
in propusing the tirot resolution, spoke a» follows — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemon,—It ix with peculiar pleasure, but with 
the utmost diftidence and distrust as to my power to do justice to the theme, 
that ut the reqnest of the Committee [rise to propose for your adoption u 
resohition by which we intend tu testify to the worth of the pmblic services 
of our departing Governor, This, Sir, is not the tiue ut which to enter into 
any lengthened address, but I amist ask your kind attention during a few 
minutés while I pass in review Cut brillisut career which to the regret of all 
in Bombay, and enpecially tu ourselves, is s0 shortly to terminate in the 
couge of afew days. Mr. Frere was appointed in 1833, and he arrived 
about September in the following year. Ju 1835 he received his first appoint 
ment at Poona, In 1s37 he wea appeinted wader the Revenre Commic- 
sioner of the Northern Koncan, and be had he opportunity of aeeing the 
early portion of that great work, the Revenue Survey and Setelement, carried 
out under one of the distinguished persoux who had originated it, I mean 
Mr. Ramsay, In 1842, ou the arrival of Sir George Arthur as Governor of 
Hombay, Mr. Frere wan selected te Private Secretary. The school which 
that was, was an admirvble one for enabling him to see the iuner working 
of the various departments of Government, and there is no doubt that he 
took every advantuge of the opportunities which were thus Ironght before 
him. But in reviewing his public career, J cumot refrain from making 
‘one passing allusion to that happy attachment which, I believe, sprang up 
dwneath the walls‘of Paretl, that happy attachment which riyened into o 
otill happier allinnce which, whatever blessings it. may have brought, aud 
blessings they unquestionably have been without number to Mr. Frere 
during the whole of his married life, has given such inestimable benefits to 
the society of this Presidency since the happy day when the kind, the 
courteous, the hospitable, the 85 ut, the social-hearted Lady Frere 
first stepped under the lofty portals of Parell as the wife of His Excellency 
the Governor, Mr. Frere remained in the position of Private Secretary un- 
til 1845, In that year he took his furloujch to England aud he remained 
there for about a couple of years, when, after his return to this country, he 
wns appointed by the Governor, Sir George Clerk, to the responsible 
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position of Resident at the Court of Sattara.* Here, Sir, for the first 
time was a fitting opportunity for the display of those qualities which are 
#0 peculiarly the characteristics of Sir Bartle Frere. He arrived soon after 
hie appointment, and in a short time the Rajah Appa Saheb died, I think 
on the 5th or the éth of April 1448, Jt is not my intention to enter upon 
or invite you for one moment to discuss the points which arose upon the 
death of that individual. I only allude to the subject for the purpose of re- 
minding you, and especially thore of my native frignds who are here present, 
thet it was not in consequence of anything that Mr. Frere wrote or suggest~ 
ed that the annexation which subsequently took place can be traced in the 
slightest degree. He minuted, ond his minutes are on record and open to 
‘most of ua, and he waa extremely cautious to prevent as far as he possibly 
could the Home authorities drom acting in such a manner as might be cal- 
culated to suggest an endeavour to obtain territory which the British Go- 
vernment had no right to, and when eventually, J think, in 1849, the noti- 
fication was published declaring that territory had lapsed, and that i had 
Lecome prt aud parcel of the Liritish dominiuns in this country, Mr. Frere 
continued to exercise the power nt Sattara under the new name of Commis- 
sioner. He wos appointed to thut office by the then Governor, Lord Falk~ 
land, whore words upon the subject of Mr. Frere’s qualiticationa I will give 
in his own Innguage. In his Minute dated the 18th April 1849, the Right 
Honourable Viscount Fulkland thus wrote-— 1 propose, a the best means 
“of managing the Sattara State, for the present, during what may be called 
its period of trmusition from a separate government to a lation province, 
that Mr. Frere, the present Resident, whose intelligence, ability, and 
acquirements, a3 well as his persunal knowledge of the family of the late 
Hojuh, and thorough nequaintunce with the affairs of the State, peculiarly 
quolifying him for the dischorge of the duties which, on this position, will 
devolve to him, be appointed Commissioner, to exercise, subject immediately 






* Sir George Clerk's Minute was to the following cffect;— 


‘ Tt i advinable, I think, that on the departure of Colonel James Outram the 
Beridency of Sattara should bein the hands of an able cisilian, Incalcolable 
good might he done there by a discreet and zealcus man, ecmpetrat fo advise and 
instruct the Rajah on matters of civil administration, and state economy. * * * 
To conduct this work we require an officer of judgment, ability, and zeal, one who 
has devoted attention to, and had experience in questions regarding the revenve 
‘aud jodicial aa well as general administration of States. The person whom I hare 
selected for the duties, and who is, I believe, excellently qualified to dincharge them 
is Mr, W. B. B. Frere. 1 propose therefore 1o appeint him Resident st Battara.” 
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to Government, the whole civil authority of the State.” Sir, this is a 

high opinion given by a distinguished Officer upon an equally distinguished 
man, Mr. Frere harged with the most perfect satisfaction to bis 
employers the affairs of the Sattara State till 1860, and in thnt year Viscount 
Falklond who was stil the Governer of Bombay, nominated him, when he 
was a civilian of fifteen or sixteen yeurs’ stauaing, to the bigher office of 
Commissioner of Rind. That ap) ointment as is well known received the 
most intense opponition ggum two civil members of the Bomluy Council, 
but in spite of that opporition, Lord Fulkland hept his own and eventually, 
I think in December of that year, the sumtion of the Court of Directors 
‘was received to Mr. Frere’s appointment to rind.* What he did during the 
many yenrs of his administration of that province is well hnown to every 
‘one, and I need not allude in detail to the improvement, develo nent, and 
consolidation which was effected under Mr. Frere’s regime. On arriving he 
found himself responsible for the Government of an immenre territory, of & 
territory with inhubitauts numbering upwards of six millicns, a territory 
which was in point of size considerably larger thou England and Wales. 
Ineed do nothing more than allude to the irrigation works, to the works 
connected with the harbour of Karachi, and the other works which ere too 
numerous here to inention, which were not merely plunned, but which were 
carried out under the active co-operation of Mr. Here, Indeed, fir, I have 
not heard any one either deny or suggest any doubt as to the perfect success, 
the extreme brilliancy of Mr. Frere’s administration of Sind. Sir, in 1856, 














* Viscount Faikland’s Minute on the aubject was au follows;— 


++ It in ab all times easier to analyse, as my Hen'tle Colleagues ( Messrs J. P, 
‘Willoughby and D, A. Biana, ) have done on the prescnt occasion, the qualifications 
of any individual who may be selected to fill an important post, thameto determine 
justly between the comparative pretensions of the varicus yarties wlo may not be 
deemed inel’gible for, or be considered entitled to ar) ire to it, This duty devolves 
on me. I have endeavoured most enrnestly to perform it serupulously in the ease 
of Mr. Frere, and others whore claims to the distinction of temg sent to Sind 
might be supposed equaily strong with bis, 


Put the Commissionrrsbip in Sind requites an inion aud Islance of quelifca- 
tions which in my opinion are not possessed in a like degree by uny Member of the 
Civil Service senior io that gentleman, who isa civilisn cfsiatcen year's atand- 
ing ; and whose firmness of yurpece, mild disposition, and conciliatory inanners, 
cannot but insore for him in the exercise of his ofBcial funetions tle ready co-opera> 
tion and respect of the military authrritics, in a greater degree than micre senicrity 
eould be productive of such desirable results.” . 
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when he had resided in Sind tor ubout six year, he went to England on his 
medical furluugh. The Persian War broke out oud induced Mr. Frere to 
return earlier than he bad antieyy uted. He artived in. Bombay iu the Totter 
portion of 2857, and he had barely reached horachi in the following: month 
of May to resume his office am vuier of the pincipality, when he received 
intelligence of the outhresh of Mecrut and the sareh of the revolting sey oya 
‘upon Delhi: in act. that the whole of India was in a flanc, Sir, I feel it 
quite rumecessary to dilate wien the eminent servis which were rendered by 
Mr. Breve in the course of thut fearful crisis. With his thorongh know ledge 
ative character, a huowledge acquired expecially in Sind duvinge the 
he trasted the peuple of Sind aud the 
if Myon his own responsibility and 
2 Wwlieve without emsulting rout of Bombay he despatched troops 
in the first instenee to Sir Jolin Lawrence in the Panyuub: und afterwards 
when revolt broke out inthe Bombay Drsidenes, and os at Koln 
poor, he almost denuded hunself ef European troops and despatched 
tawurds: the south atl the avuilukle Earepean troops mmder bis eomuatil 
retaining only aimere Jumdfal and one reginient of, think, the 3rd #ombay 
Light bifantry. Then whew dir appeared auoug two of the an 
tive infuntry rewiments which were stationed at harachi, the revolt wus 
jumediately suppressed with a firm and decisive hand, und the nrutineers 
were at once punished. ‘This hold and energetic conduct of Mr. Frere was 
patené to the eye of esery intelligent observer, and Tamed senreely reanind 
you that after his great publie services during the mutines be received, in 
‘February 285%, the thanks of both Jtonses of Parliament. Lord Panmure 
in moving the vote jn the Mouse of Lords, ond in mentioning pointedly the 
services of Mr, Frere, suy ai ft is certain that there is ua man to whont 
Judin owes g deeper debt of gratitude.” Inthe following year, J think 
in April 1859, Lord Derhy made a farther expluation of the services of Mie 
Frere on the occasion of dre second vote of thauks, wid about the sume the 
Mr, Frere received the well-merited di nof the Cisil Knighthood of 
the Companicyship of the Bath, In Qetuber 1859, Sir Charles Wood, the 
Secretary of State for India, nominated Sir Bartle Frere to a place in the 
Council of the Governor General. Sir Hartle proceeded to Calentta to per- 
form his arduous duties there, and he obtained for the tirst time a knowledge 
of practicul working of the whole machinery of that vast body, the Goyern- 
ment of India. Jle became, a8 most of ycu are uvare, the intiniate and 
truated friend of the late Lord Canning, and after His Lordship’s return to 
his native country, he became the equally trested adviser of his successor 
Lord Elgin, We now approach the titne ist which he beenme more immedi- 
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ately connected with our Presidency, and it was in March tefi2 that Her 
‘Majesty the Queen, acting doubtless on the advice of the Seeretary of State 
and the other ministers, appointed Sir Bartle Frere to the Government of 
the Presideney. He arrived here asm of us recollect towards the clove 
of the fallowins month of April, aud his quulifications on taking up Govern- 








ment here wore perfertly unrivalled. Tix huow ledge of the native haygunge, 
the knowledge which he lad acquired of the native bubits of the iumer Jife 
of the ryots of the Maret districts, the know edge acquired by bine dhuing 
the tine he filled subordinate the Mofussil, the hnow ledge acquired 
by him daring the whole of his administration in fhe departuents of the 
Bombay Government during the three sear le was Private Secretnyy te Sir 
George Arthur, added ulso ta his knowledge of the actual administration 
acguired firmt ts Resident and afterwards as Cummissioner in Natty 
Knowledge which braun inerensed and of s mach more varied aspect: when 
he teeune the Ruler of the fine and rising province of Sind— these afforded 
him an experieuve which [apprehend no previous Governor of Bombay ever 
had. On his arrival, Sir Bartle Frere returned to this Presidency with a 
reputation second to ne Ladian statesman of his tie, aud [ ask you whether 
these five years’ administration of the affairs of this Mresidency his not 
thoronghh justified und maintained it? J leave te others who anay follow 
ane the pleasing tavk of dwelling in detail apon the unprecedented progress 
ju education, in public works in this Presidency duzing the Just five yeas, 
his encouragement of the university and of seheels Lath in Rombay and ine 
Poona and elsewhere, Lhewever camiot forbear te notice what may be 
called the gott af the Municipal Act, and the invitation thereby given to the 
citizens of Bombay to discuss the rounicipal nfftirs connected with their own 
city with perfect freedom and honesty. You will appreciate, aud especially 
nutives here present will upprecinte, his due recopnition of the right of mn- 
tives of this country to take part in the legislative ond judicial functions of 
the State, und I will unk you whether a finger can be rained up and pointed 
agaiust one single nomination by Sir Bartle Frere of any of the natives, nob 
only of this city but also of the Deccan and Sind, to snch high wud responsi= 
ble positions, 4 cannot fail to notive, ax connected with his public services, 
his constant desire and his endeavour to see everything with his own eye; 
and his progress through different parts of the Presidency, his various in- 
teryiews, in which his knowledge of the language and chaacter was of the 
‘utinost importance, with the Princes, Chiefs, and Sirdars of the country, aud 
his Durburs were events of the highest political value, Aud I cull upon you, 
all to keep in mind hf courtly and chivalrous bearing, his firmness, his de~ 
cision, aud his tenacity of will, and in fact the possession of all those quali- 
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‘tea which led an able writer* to pay, and in my bumble judgment to sy 
with perfect correctness, that Sir Bartle Frere belongs to a race of men well 
nigh extinct in modern days. Shall the inhabitants of Poona, aye and of 
Bind, be allowed to offer their respectful homage to Sir Bertle Frere on his 
approaching departure; and ehell the citizens of Bombay, where he bas 
revided so long, abstain from offering him a similar testimonialt I appre- 
end not. Let us do all we-legitimately can; Jet us give honour to whom 
honour is most unquestionably due, for I beliewe fom the time of Sir 
George Oxenden, who was Governor of Bomboy eo far back as 1665 down 
to the time of Sir George Clerk, our last and most excellent and most revered 
Tuler, between whom we have the names of Jonathan Duncan and Mount~ 
stuart Elphinstone, who looks down upon uz a3 portrayed by the classic 
chisel of Chauntrey, of Sir John Malcolm, of Sir Robert Grant, and of Lord 
Liphinstone, who also faces us as delinented by the sculptor Foley, Tappre- 
hhend that no Governor of Bombay in that long list has ever performed the 
high duties which have Leen cast upon him with such entire satisfaction es 
has Sir Bartle Frere; and I apprehend thst no man has exercised awore 
faithfully the duties entrusted to him—those high and sacred duties entruat- 
¢d to him by his God and by his Queen,—and I call upon you therefore to 
receive and to carry the resolntion which bas been placed in my hande, 
‘viz,— “ That the public services of Sir Bartle Frere during his career in 
Indin denerve the grateful recognition aud commemoration of the people of 
Bombay.” 

* The Honourable T. J. Hovetl-Thurlow, Private Secretary to the late Governor 
Geral, Burl Rigin, and Author of ‘The Company and the Crown,’ At pego 45 

of bia work, Mr, Thurlow thus writes ;— 

“ In 186], ill-health second time compelled Sir George Clerk's resignation, 
‘and then it was Sir Charles Weod made pertaps his hapiest ay poiatment, To fill 
‘the vacant throne, 3 man was chosen kzown toallin India as a pattern of vi- 
gorous Intellig:>t refmemcnt. A civilian of Bombay extraction, whose ideas had 
Leen enlarged hy experince in Rengal, be bad become Lord Eigin's senior Coun- 
sittor, Ubrougloyt the trying t mes of 1857, he had displayed a courage only 
‘exceeded by bis moderty, and tempered by his chivalry to natives of all creeda and 
lames. Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere belonged toa rice of men wellnigh 
extinct in modern days, To courtly bearing, and all that fuscinates the eye, he 
added facility of thought clothed in simplest language that failed to bring convie- 
tion, , But beneath bis amooth and silky touch and style, there lurked « firmacts of 
decision and tenacity of will which natives seemed to learn by intuition, Arriving 
‘at his post, he found a practised Conneil, well compceed, and in Sir William Rove 
Manelgld, the Commander-in-Chief, he bad » colleague wh, with menagement, wat 
pricelecs.” 





Sra Jawasts! Jusxznnoy, in seconding the resolution said: Mr. Choire 
man snd Gentlemen—It is with peculiar pleesure that] rise to second the, 
motion which has been proposed. I have had the honoar of an uninterrupted 
friendship with our excellent departing Governor for many years, indeed 
ever since the very day on which he first landed in thia country. I have 
been, therefore, a spectator of hia career—and not an uninterested one—from 
ita very commencement to the preeent time That career, itis apparent to 
the world, has been both brilliant ond sueceesful, and identified in a singular 
and striking manner with general progress, and more especially with the 
progress of the poor, and the classes who are not unfrequently overlooked. 
But, Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention to take up the time and weary 
the attention of the meeting by atten.pting to enlarge upon topics of general 
policy or of government, topica more or Jess patent to all, and which have 
received, and are receiving, approjziate tieatment from gentlemen far more 
competent and able to treat of then than I can be; but I do feel that it will 
not be deemed out of place it I make a few remarks upon certain character 
istic traite of the Governor we are about to lore, being such as I can bear 
pervonal testimony to- Perhaps no one has had more or greater proofs than 
myself of His Excellency’s hindness of beart, his conciliating manners, hie 
unwillingness to offend even the prejudices of the people among whom he 
lived,*hia perfect uprightness, bis strict impartiality, his Srmues of purpose 
in all cases where principle was involved, his earnestness and zeel in the dis 
charge of whut he felt to be bis duty, ns well as bis utter freedom frem 
anything like exclusiveness : qualities which have won for him the respect= 
fal affection of the people of this Presidency, and bave gained for him the 
‘universal popularity which he enjoys at the present moment. Popularity 
resting upon bases such as these, does not fall to the lot of every Governor 
of a Presidency, but the joasession of it cannot, 1 think, fail to be to ite pos~ 
seasor & source of happiness of a very pure and exalted kind. It will not 
soon be forgotten that the reform in municipal goverment, carried out under 
the auspices of His Excellency, is really a return to the most ancient usagea 
of the country in thie respect ; and the people being eminently conservative 
—though not, as is commonly supposed, averse to change if they see it 
‘means progress or improvement—have been thus gratified in a twofold way, 
first, by the very fact of ancient usage being restored ; ond, secondly, by the 
practical assurance thus received that the British Government, represented 
ly His Excellency, is desirous that the natives of this land should enjoy 
Privileges of self-government, not only such ss few conquered countries 
have ever been allowed to enjoy, but also such as the people of many Btntes 
nominally independent have wished and sighed for in vain. Iti nesdless 
for me % dwell upon the encourngement givin by His Excellency to the 
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truding interests of this port, in which, however, his anaiety has been ahown 
‘that. Bombay should reap the full benefit of the excellent position and other 
advantages with which Nature has blessed her; upon the spread of educe- 
tion swoug the masses, which has been more marked during the tenure of 
oftice of our retiring Governor, than in any former period of similar dura- 
tion ; upon the great improvement and extension, during the same interval, 
of the means of intercommunication both by railway ond telegraph; upon 
the development of the resources of the countr}, which has followed almost 
naturally upon its being tapped by the great trunk lines. I can, however, 
recollect, and that not any years ago, when there was a want of almost oll 
of these things, and of many things hesides, although of lute we have get Bo 
accustomed to them, that they huve already become to us almost like tlong 
standing institutions. Mo-t of the improvenients above alluded to were in- 
deed inaugurated previous to our Governor's cuming amongst us; yet the 
part he has taken in helping them fornurd to their present satisfactory and 
hopeful condition, ha» Ieen a very important one; and on tins account, 28 
well as on arcount of the many virtues which have shone out conspicuously 
in his character, throughout a lung and splendid cnreer, he deserves to be 
eratefuily remembered in Bombay ; and it ia only fitting that the obligations 
of the community to him should be recorded ond handed down in some 
visible und tangible aauner, to vur children and children’s children, s@ that 
they may learn to honour him whom we of this geueration have much cause 
tohonour, I caunpt help feeling that if my venerable father were this day 
alive, how gratified he would be to witness, ard take part in the present 
movement. He numbered among his intimate frieuds Mr. Willinmaon 
Tannsay, for some time Secretary to Government in the Revenue Depart- 
ment, and afterwards First Revenue Compuisaigner, the immediate superior 
of Mr, (now Sir) Bartle Frere. My futher, therefore, saw a good deal of 
Mr. Frere, and what he saw he respected and Joved. Well do I remember 
‘a Gime, not long beforeghis death, when, just after taking leave of Mr. Frere, 
on retiring to his roum, affected even to teara by the depth of his emotion, 
he taid what now svems almost to have been prophetic, “May God bless 
him: would that they may nuke him some day a Governor ”! TI beg, then, 
most heartily to second the proposition moved by the Honourable the 
Advocate General. 


‘The Hon'ble Mr. George Foggo, in moving the second resolution, said— 
Sir,—If I apprehend rightly the spirit of this assembly we are met bere to- 
day, Natives and Europeans, Soldiers and Civilians, Merchants and Traders, 
with oll our heart and mind and strength, to render honour to Sir Bartle 
Frere. Qn any other vccasion and under any cther circumstances, more 
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‘eepecially in this hall, where we have so often been sarmring listeners to hie 
eloquent and interesting addresses, it might well be thought strange in me to 
say, that I rejoice that His Exeellency ia uot amongst us to-day, but I do 80 
because hia presence must of necessity have interfered with that free and 
enthusiastic expression of admiration, esteem und regard, which we have 
already heard from you, Sir, and from the Hon'ble the Advocate General, 
and which I am confident we shall listen to from every speaker, who hea 
the privilege to-day of addressing this great ussemblage. The resolution 
that has been entrusted to me is in the following terms :—* That the earnest 
and energetic exertions of Sir Bartle Frere in onginating and promoting im- 
portant works of putlic improvement and usefulness deserve the warmest 
thanks of the Inhabitants of this Presidency.” To recapitulate the publio 
works of importance that Sir Bartle Frere has been concerned in,throughout 
his career, would be to recount a long chapter in the history of this Pres’= 
dency ; but I could have wished that had custom warranted some one ‘of 
‘those colleagues and friends who now sbare with him the toils of State, or 
some of those proconsuls and proprestors who remember, and who shared 
his labours in Sind and in other districta of the Presidency, might have 
addressed you to-day, to award, as those who have served with him and 
under him can alone award it, the just and full memure of commendation 
that is‘his due. Sufficient for me is it to say, for Poopa and for Bombay, 
Honumentum si requiras, cireumspice- Youknew Poona thirty, twenty, 
nay ten years ago, look at her now! You knew Bombay thirty, twenty, 
nay ten years ago, look at her now! To the dullest imagination I em con- 
tent to leave it to foretell the fair cities that five years hence will respond 
to those names But, Sir, while I leave it to others, whose knowledge is 
more precise, to dea} out the exact measure of praise that is due to Sir Bartle 
Frere for the promotion of public works, J gladly recognize the opportunity 
of holding up to admiration the statesmanlike forethought, the persistent 
and persevering chergy, the generous sympathy, the self-denying co-opera- 
tion, which he has displayed, not only in recent times, but throughout his 
eareer, towards every project, no matter from whence it emanated, that 
he judged conld, in any way tend to the benefit of the country which he 
served. Whether we contemplate him in the early years of his official 
career, calmly and patiently laboring among «simple agricultural popula~ 
tion, with enlightened zeal, secking to improve and elevate their condi- 
tion, and at the same time labouring to qualify himself for the important 
duties that might be and that have been, in the course of events, entrusted 
to him; or urging on the project of that brilliant soldier, Major John 
carn 
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Jacob, for the enlargement of the Bigaree Cenel in Upper Sind, giving 
life to the sterile coil, ensuring immunity from famine, and spreading 
comfort and plenty among the people; or, ifwe come down to Sater 
career, to his daily life among ourselves, and call to mind theenlight- 
ened gnd ready sympathy which he, a civilian of the old East India Com- 
pany, has ever manifested with the independent commercial classes, rejoic~ 
ing to recognize the mercantile element, whenever its manifestation was 
for the good of all ; or, again, his constant and fostering care of every effort, 
great and small, for the spread of education, of every effort, in the eloquent 
words of the Vice-Chancellor of our University to create an intellectual and 
vital soul among the people. As the poet expresses it, “the boy is father 
of the man”: the spirit that speaks in the Governor of the Presidency, 
is the same that thirty years before breathed through the young civilian 
inthe Deccan. I have observed, Sir, that on a Inte occasion His Excel- 
Ieney disclaimed, with characteristic modesty, any share in those monu- 
ments of private munificence and public spirit, which we see springing up 
around us, beyond what might belong to warm sympethy with their ob- 
jecta and a corresponding readiness to afford every aid they might require 
from Government. J venture to think, and I know the opinion is cordially 
and widely shared by the native community, that it is just that sympathy 
which is so rare and so valuable, and the more valuable when accompanied 
‘ay it often has been by # ready and delicate tact in guiding and directing 
the proffered liberality, Thus has he been able to pluck allegiance from 
all hearts, and to knit by firm ties, the feelings of high and low throughout 
India, to the British Crown. The career of Sir Bartle Frere, in this Pre- 
sidency, may be ended. For India and for this Presidency as a part of 
India ‘may it long be continued, Called to a seat in the Indian Council in 
England, I trust, to use the eloquent end touching words of the address 
of the Sirdars of the Deccan, thathe may long be spared, to foster, by 
his advice, a beneficent and enlightened policy, and to promote, by his 
great and varied knowledge, and by an experience acquired in every part 
of India, the true happiness of its people. I rejoice that we are unani- 
mous as to the propriety snd fitness of erecting in thia ball e statue to his 
honour. Though dead, he yet speaketh—dead indeed to Bombay in person, 
but alive and at work for her in another sphere, alive too, in form and 
habit as he dwelt amongst us, by the sculptor’s magic art. Iam not sure, 
but that at some distant dey, when pessions and prejudices now rife, 
shall have been mellowed by the sobering hand of time, some stranger, 
contemplating the statues of the heroes and statesmen, who shall, each in bie 
measure, have helped to win and to maintain the empire of India, and 


whose statues may then be ranged around this noble holl, will not exclaim, 
when standing before the statue of Sir Bartle Frere,— 
“ This was the noblest Roman of them all. 
He, in a general, honest thought, 
And common good to all, makes one of them. 
‘Hia life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix’d in him,that Nature might stand up 
And say toall the world, This was @ man !"" 
Mx. Virayaxmao Jacannatast Saxxanszrr, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said -~ 
—I feel that no words of mine are needed to commend to you the 
resolution which has been so ably vand effectively proposed by the honor- 
able speaker who has preceded me. But I may say that there is rfothing 
which harmonises better with the native mind than a statue, #8 a means 
of commemorating the eminent services and virtues of those who have 
devoted themselves to the welfare and advancement of this country. 
‘Now the testimony’ which is flowing in from all parts of India, and all that 
has been said and assented to this evening, undoubtedly place Sir Bartle 
Frere in the rank, not only of 2 great Indian statesman, but of a tried 
end stedfast friend of the chiefs and people of India, He may indeed 
be said to be one of the few living types of those great and good men to 
whom an ell-wise Providence has entrusted the care of this country, on the 
first introduction of British rule amongst us—of the Elphinstones, the Mal- 
colms, and the Munros,—whose unfinished work in the settlement of the 
country he and his contemporaries took up and completed. Itis fitting 
therefore that the statue of Sir Bartle Frere should take its place side by 
tide with those we see around us in this Hall, where our children and child~ 
ren’s children may look up to it in grateful veneration for the great services 
he has rendered to us. I feel that we cannot permit Sir Bartle and Ledy 
Frere to take their, farewell of Western India without offering them some 
token of our admiration and regard, which they may be able to hand 
down to their family as a permanent testimonial from the Capitalof Wester 1 
India, Itis with peculiar feelings that I second the resolution which 
the Hon'ble Mr. George Foggo has moved. 
Tax Hor’siz Manaatpas Narvpuor, in proposing the next resol~ 
tion, said : 
Sir,—It is quite unnecessary for me after all that has been said by 
yrevious speakers,—and I feel that I should be incapable myself of 
doing justice to the subject, speaking as I do in a language foreign to me, 
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to honour whom the citizens of Bombay have met here to-day. But, 
however imperfectly I may acquit myself, Iam constrained to testify to 
the gratitude and admiration with which the career of Sir Bartle Frere 
hhos inspired me and all my countrymen; and Iam encournged to do 50 
from the knowledge that I am to be supported by my learned friend the Rev. 
Dr. John Wilson, who is so admirably qualified to make up any deficiency 
on my part. Than Sir Burtle Frere, the natives of India heve never 
hod a more stedfust and valuable friend—-none who has better understood 
their true interests and the means best calculuted to promote their welfure 
and happiness, This has beew in no way more signally displuyed than by 
the incrensing support he has given to the cause of liberal education, in 
obtaining Jarge and increasing grants, for improving the efficiency of our 
Colleges, establishing Hixh Schools at all the principal towns in this Presi= 
dency, and for patronising mative hterature. Nor hus Sir Bartle Frere 
‘been unminitul of the educational wants of the great body of the people in 
the interior ; for to him is amainty due the credit of having successfully in- 
troduced a plan proposed anuny years ago hy his early #eind Sir George 
Wingate for raising locel funds among the landholders and agricultural 
classes, and applying then towards opening village schools aided by State 
funds. And it would ill become me if I abstained in this place from allud~ 
ing to the sympathy and encouragement we have received from Sir Bartle 
and Lady Frere in Soxtering native female education, which may now be 
ssid to have fairly str reots in the soil under their watchful and 
denignant care, In his public capacity, acting on the golden maxim of the 
greatest good for the greatest mmuber, Sir Bartle Frere has, regardless of 
the disapprobation of the more prejudiced of his countrymen, lost no opportu- 
nity to advance us to places of trust, power, and honour, and thus stimu- 
lated us to greuter efforts in educating and qualifying ourselves for etill 
higher positions in the adwinistration of the country, However unpopular 
one or two of Sir Bartle Frere’s acts may have been to my countrymen, 
they willnever forget that na Governor of Bombay he has set example of 
treating Natives ns they have prepared themselves for it, equally with 
Buropeans,’ which future Governors will tud it difficult to emulate, 
Sir Bartle Frere as Governor of Bombay has permanently ruised the 
Position of the Natives of India. That always etrikes me as the greatest 
service he hrs done to us personally. As the head of Government he 
hhas seconded his public policy towards my countrymen with the whole 
weight of hia social influence and position. He has made no distinction 
of race and creed in his social intercourse with us. He has received Natives 
with the eame accessibility and courtesy xs Europeans, and it is the uniform 
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testimony of every one who has known Sir Bartle Frere, that he hes been 
‘she most accessible and courteous of any Governor of Bombay—end has thus 
obtained an immense influence over us, which absence will only inciease. It 
‘was owing to this influence that ihe wealthy classes came forward, when 
wealth flowed into Bombay, with so much public spirit to establish and 
endow all manner of public institutions. We have not indeed reulized all our 
intentions and wishes,but still » great deal has been doue, which never would 
have been done if Sir Baitle Frere had not been a sincere and intelligent well- 
wisher of this country. Sir Bartle Frere has not only been the kindest, but 
by fur the most lerge-minded, Governor we have ever had in Hombay ; and 
I believe that, however preat and gooil the future Goverrors «f this Presi- 
ency may Ve, none will have a higher place in oar regard and affectionate 
remembrance. With these remarks I beg to propose the resolution euti usted 
to me, aud which is na follows:— “That Sir Bartle Freze iy entitled to the 
special acknowledgments and gratitude of the Inhabitants of this Presidency 
for his enlightened application, eloquent and judicious advocacy, constant 
patronage and liberal support of education, philanthropy, and social improve- 
ment in all their forms throughout the West of India.” 
Tux Rav. Dr. Joux Wr1s0n spoke as follows;—~ 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I very cordially second the motion 
which has just been made by the Hon'ble Mr. Mangaldas. It would 
appear from the excellent review of the services of Sir Bartle Frere 
made by the Hon’Lle Mr. Bayley that his appointments in the west of 
India, and indeed in the east of India, have been of a confidential aud of 
‘9 preferential character. And there was a reason for this in the position which 
Mr. Bartle Frere had even assumed when he was in England. By looking 
at the lists of the Haileybury College it will be sren that when he left that 
College he was the first in Classics, the firstin Mathematics, the first in 
Law, and the first in Drawing, and that he came out to Indin as the firet 
man of the first class, Ie brought with him to this Presidency many 
commendatory letters. I remember one which wos put into my bands by 
him when he came to this island, It was bya very remarkable person, 
who was aequainted with many tribes and many tongues, and who had seen 
auch of the vast face of this world—the Rev. Dr. Joseph Wolf, who, I 
would mention, was the first person who broke silence in this Hall in which 
am now speaking. It is well known that he was very much addicted to 
drawing inferences from what waa presented to his view; and he wes 
very excellent judge of human nature whatever he may have been of the 
signs of the times. In the letter which I received from him—and which 
was written at the request ofthe Right Honourable Hookham Frere of 





Malts~-he prophesied that Mr. Bartle Frere would attain to distinction. And 
now we have all lived to see that he has attained to distinction, and we are 
met to commemorate that distinction, I believe that in all the services in 
which Sir Bartle Frere has been engaged he hes left the impress of his own 
mind and of his own benevolent heart, From hie reply to the address pre~ 
sented to him on a very late occasion by the Sirdars and Native Gentlemen 
at Poona, it would be observed that so early as 1835 he manifested a peculiar 
interest in female education, and that he went with my old and venerated 
friend Mr. James Mitchell to the camp of Poona, in the city, to see a female 
achool which he was attempting to form. I know of many other things 
of a like character which were done by Mr. Bartle Frere at Poona, when 
he was there. I have heard him spoken of with the greatest fondness by 
Mr. H. E. Goldsmid, under whom he served when he was engaged with 
the application of the Revenue Survey, The other day, during the Christmas 
Holidays, I went up to the jungles ofthe Northern Konean; and, of all 
places, we should suppose that that would be the place where his name was 
least known. I was told however, by the most degraded tribe of thet part— 
called the Waralis—that two years ago he had visited them, and that he had 
been particularly kind to the sons of one of the Chiefs whose acquaintance 
he bad made when he was in the Northern Koncan,- He had shown the 
members of the family the greatest kindness, and they spoke of him as of 
awarm friend. [is duties at Satara were of a very delicate character but 
his whole bearing and hia whole frame of mind were fitted for the duties 
which he was there called to discharge first as Resident, and afterwards on 
the lapse of the State, as Commissioner. I do not intend to refer to any poli- 
tical aspects of the question which was raised with reference to the extine- 
tion of the Sattara raj. Pratap Singh having been found guilty of being in 
leagne with a foreign Government in India, his brother, Appa Sahib, was 
called tothe throne, and when he died the State lapsed to the British 
Government. With great tenderness, with great respect, and with great 
consideration, the whole of the affairs of the royal family were settled under 
the advice of £:r Bartle Frere and the population of the country—which wes 
represented as being in the first instance somewhat sorry at what hed oceur~ 
red-—very soon formed s most loyal attachment to the British Government, 
Itis consistent with my knowledge—and I have the proof in my pocket if 
I chose to bring it forward—that most serious efforts were made in the 
Sottara districta to get the sympathy of the agricultural population on the 
side of those who had risen against British interests and against the interesta 
of humanity in the Enet of India. But from the attachment of the cult 
‘ators af the Battara districte these efforts were altogether in vain. These 
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‘who tried to etir them up were informed thet they had great confidence fr 
the wisdom of Britain and in her military and civil resources, and that the 
treatment they had received had far transcended their expectations. In 
short the attachment they manifested to the British Government was such 
that with respect to them everything of an unpleasant character was 
‘voided. During the time that Mr. Frere was at Satara he discharged not 
merely the duties which were incumbent upon him in connection with 
the administration of the province, but paid particular attention also to the 
state of the whole population of the Sattara province. I have lately had 
occasion to examine many statistical papers treating of various tribes and 
races of this country, and I have not found one with fuller and more precise 
information than that which was furnished in reply to the enquiries of 
Sir Bartle Frere when the census was taken in the districts which I have just 
named, Sir Bartle Frere, too, looked to past ages as well as to the present, 
and he was the Englishman who brought to notice the very extensive re- 
maina of the Buddhists in the territory of Kerar, He also took a great 
interest in a library which was found in the possession of some Mahomedans 
st Beejapoor and which came into British possession. He got the books 
collected together and took steps to have them catalogued; and he moved 
the Bombay Government as to their right disposal. It is not right for me 
to make any remarks upon his administration in Sind, but there is one fuct 
connected with the dangerous position of that province and connected with 
ita military defences which I would take the liberty to mention. It in, that 
in the 21st Regiment there was « majority of persons belonging to the Upper 
Provinces of Hindustan. I believe that amongst some eight hundred mes 
theme were 594 who belonged to Upper Hindustun, in which the mutiny 
originated; and who may therefore be supposed to have sympathived with 
their brethren who were in revolt. Keeping this fact in mind we are better 
able to appreciate, the character of the administration of Sind during that 
critical period. In that province also, Sir Bartle pureued the same enquiries 
4s to the tribes and tongues that he had done elsewhere. In the collection 
of records of the Bombay Government connected with Sind there is a short 
paper by him in which he points out the magnitude of the province and 
shows that it has as many square miles as the twelve old collectorates of the 
Bombay Presidency. It is true that the population is sparse, there being 
only two millions of inhabitants in Sind. ‘They are of'a diversified character 
however, and the affection of all of them wes gained by Sir Bartle Frere. 
The position, tag, which he occupied in Sind, with regard to the movements 
af philanthropy and education particularly referred to in this motion, was 
ofa remarksble charscter. I shall not say anything as to the part taken by 


Sir Bartle at Calcutta, further than to mention that it is consistent with my 
Knowledze that, even during the distressing time of hie residence in 
that city, he made himself acquainted with the philanthropical, and the 
educational, and the religious operations which were being carried on 
in the Bengal Presidency. He gave them there his countenance and 
his encouragement, as he was wont to do in connection with similar 
movements in this Presidency. Now, with regurd to this Presidency. 
And referring to the terms of this motion, it will be observed that Sir 
Bartle Frere has done s great deal for the promotion of education in 
connection with all its interests. We know what wise and affectionate 
counsels he guve to the Sirdars on several occasions, For many hundred 
‘years the native rulers of India,—by the popular feeling, and by the 
instructions which they received from that portion of the Arian tribe which 
is employed in the administration of tbeir affuirs,—have heen almost encour+ 
aged to remain in a state uf ignorance. It was different in more ancient 
times in connection with India. Iam one of those who believe that the 
origin of what is culled Indian philosophy is due to the ancient Rajahs of 
Todia,—the Hyshatriyas, We who come from the favoured ands of the 
‘West, and who know the civslising end bumanising power exercised by 
the upper classey of society on the middle and on the lower classes, greatly 
desire that the native rulers and chiefs of India should make speedy and 
satisfactory progresa in knowledge and in culture and the addresses of 
Sir Bartle Frere bave had, in an eminent degree, the tendency to encourage 
them to begin and to prosecute, their studies. And 1 have been most happy 
to observe amongst a considerable number of them—some of them being 
even in this assembly—a determination to follow the valuable advive he jas 
given them. Then, again, to refer to the subject of fewale education, we 
all know the peculiar interest which Sir Burtle hos taken in this matter, ond 
that while expressing his congratulations on the yacgiess made in femele 
schools under the tuition of Bralinins and other male teachers, he has al- 
ways urged the great importance of having female instructors and of having 
the some tender jufluence applied in the matter of educution that we find 
to be po effective in Europe. It is said by a great French writer that the 
test of civilization is the treatment of the female sex; and there is no doubt 
that good treatment and respect towards the female sex is a correct index of 
civilization. 1 am therefore most thankful—heving myself for meny ears 
laboured to promote the work of female as well as male education in this 
Presidency—to find that a good impression hes been made yapon many of 
the natives of this Presidency in the direction I have mentioned by 
ths action and influence of. Sir Bartle Frere and of his excellent lady, 
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Lady Frere. With regard tothe higher education of the Presidency too, we 
all know what Sir Bartle has done. I shall not recapitulate what was said 
in this place by the Vice-Chancellor of the University on the occasion of 
our last Convocation; I would call upon you however, to bear in mind 
that while it is of very great importance that education ehould be diffused 
amongst the masses of India, in order that they may be prepared to come 
into the possession of all the privileges which the highly favoured lands 
of Christendom enjoy, it is nevertheless of great consequence that there 
ahould be such a cultivation of the minds of a select number as would make 
them a power, and a power effectually felt, throughout the country. And 
I think itis by our Universities and the studies which they direct and 
encourage—in connection with which so fervent hopes of usefulnesa are 
entertained—that the end I have just indicated is to be reached. With 
regard to the education of the masses, too, I think that the measure which has 
been consummated, or at least put into practical form, under the Govern- 
ment of Sir Bartle Frere, is calculated to be productive of most happy 
consequences. I refer to the matter of grants-in-aid. There may be persons 
here who do not appreciate the full importance of this measure, but I be- 
lieve that the time will come when under the stimulating influence of the 
system of grants-in-aid we shall see thousands educated where there are 
now only hundreds, end the sources of knowledge opened up to multitudes 
of the people of this country. Sir Bartle Frere waa alwaysan advo~ 
ente of that system, and even while discussions and arrangements in con~ 
nection with it were pending we had alwaye the fullest confidence that 
the sympathy he expressed was @ real sympathy. Now, in reference to 
the question of general philanthropy, I would make this remark, that 
1 do not know of any public institution connected with the cause of philan- 
thropy in Bombay which has not received the sympathy and support of 
Sir Bartle Frere, He has attended many meetings and many exumine- 
tions in confection with philanthropical and educational objects, and I 
have often thought that the demands made upon his time in this manner 
were unreasonable. He complied almost uniformly, however, with such 
invitations, and both by his words and by his presence encouraged multi 
tades of the natives of this country and of those who have come to sojourn 
in it from England. I cannot conclude without thie observation, that 
Sir Bartle Frere hes paid particular attention to the circumstances of 
the many Europeans brought to this country in connection with the army, 
in connection with the naval services, and particularly in connection with 
the railways. He has been most desirous that the European character 
52 
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ahould not be suffered to degrade in India, and that peculiar appliances 
should be resorted to, to preserve Europeans in the pursuit of thet which is 
good sind to encourage them to proceed in the ways of righteousness, that 
they may bean example to the moltitudes sround them. I have had a 
personal knowledge, and I may say the friendship of all the Governors of 
Bombay from Sir John Malcolm to the present time and even going agetep 
backwards, and looking to Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone as well as to 
those from the time of Sir John Malcolm who have ably and successfully 
conducted the affairs of this Presidency, 1 must make this remark, 
thet I believe toa grent extent all the good qualities of these great and 
distinguished men are united together in Sir Bartle Frere. In honouring 
him Bombay honours itself, andI firmly believe that the value of his 
example in a moral, intellectual, and social point of view, will still be felt 
many years hence, 

‘Mr. Janus Tavion then read the Address proposed tobe presented to 
His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere. It was as follows;— 


TO H. E. SIR HU. BE. FRERE, G.C.8.1, K. C.B, 


GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY. 


Hononraxztz Sizr,—We, the undersigned Inhabitants of Bom: 
bay, desire to approach your Excellency on the occasion of your 
retirement from the office of Governor of this Presidency, to ex- 
press the deep sense we entertain of the signal services you have 
rendered, not merely in your capacity of Governor of Bombay, but 
also in various high offices in this and other parts of India, in the 
course of 2 distinguished public carecr extending over a period of 
thirty-two years. Fs 


With ‘pelings of pride and satisfaction we are carried back 
to the time when your Excellency, as a young member of the 
‘Bombay Civil Service, took an active part in the introduction of 
the great measure for an improved Survey and Aesessment of the 
Government Jands in this Presidency, which has wrought such a 
beneficial change in the condition of the agricultural population. 


In the early years of your public career, the interest you took 
in the welfare of the Maratha people led you to engage in that 
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close atudy of their manners, customs, and language, which shortly 
afterwards proved of such advantage to the State, when you were 
called upon by the Government of the time to administer the whole 
civil authority of the lapsed territory of Sattara. 

« We thankfully recognise the ability and earnestness with 
which, as Commissioner in Sind, yon applied yourself to the work 
of developing the resources and improving the civil administration 
of & Province barely settled when you first became connected with 
it, av its ruler. ° 

The liberal enlightened spirit which guided your administra- 
tion in Sind was observable in the rapid growth of its commerce, 
in the energy with which canals and other works of irrigation were 
pushed forward, notwithstanding the inadequate meana placed at 
your dispoeal ; in the persevering efforts made for the improvement 
of the Harbour of Karachi, of the means of inter-communication 
in the interior by opening up rosds, and the introduction of a 
Railway ; and at the close of your administration your Excellency 
had the satisfaction of seeing the Province in a state of order and 
quiet, with progress steadily prevailing in every district of the 
country. 

‘With feclings of deepest gratitude we think of the magni- 
tude of the services you rendered to the State daring the trying 
period of the mutiny in 1857-58, 

Though responsible for the peace ofa Province which had 
but recently been thoroughly subjected to British rule, and with 
only « small force at your disposal, considered barely sufficient for 
its requirements, your Excellency thought not of yourself, but of 
those who were placed in circumstances of greater peril, and, on 
your own responsibility, promptly sent aid to the full extent of 
your power to the districts that were in danger and distress. 


At the commencement of the revolt you hurried up Huro- 
pean and Native troops to the assistance of the Panjanb Govern- 
ment; and when the Government of Lord Elphinstone was pressed 
by mutiny at Kolspore and symptoms of disaffection elsewhere, 
your Excellency speedily despatched to Bombay and other parts 
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of the Presidency, a portion of the European troops atill left in 
Sind. 

The services of your Excellency during this crisis in the hime 
tory of our Indian Empire, received emphatic public recognition 
from some of the leading statesmen of the time, and were, honour- 
ed with the thanks of both houses of Parliament.* 


‘The career of your Excellency asa member of the Govern- 
ment of India was remarkable for the ability and energy with 
which you supported the financial measures of the Government, 
under circumstances of considerable novelty andgdifficulty ; and 
you had the satisfaction of seeing thore measures brought toa 
#uccessful completion. During your short tenure of office asa 
member of Lord Canning’s Government you gave the most cordial 
support to every measure of public improvement and usefulness. 

‘When your Excellency came amongst us, five years ago, ax 
Governor of the Presidency in which you began your career in the 
public service, your appointment was everywhere hailed with feel- 
ings of heart-felt astisfaction. 

During the administration of your Excellency, public im- 
provements have been either initiated, or the groundwork of them 
laid, to an extent far exceeding what bad been done in any previous 
period of our looal history. 


Soon after your assumption of the office of Governor, 4 work 
which had been considered and recommended by some of your pre- 
decessors, the demolition of the old Fort Ramparts, was, ou the 
earnest representation of your Excellency’s Government, sanction- 
ed by the Secretary of State, and vigorously carried out. 

‘The value of this work, in giving improved ventilation to the 
buildings within the Fort, and in enlarging the very limited means 
previously at the disposal of Government, for building and other 
purposes, cannot be overrated; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
public buildings, and other public works of usefulness and ornament, 


© Vide Hancard’s Parliamentary Debates for February 1858 and April 1859, 


+ Vide correspondence given at page 226 cf the Appendixto the Report of 
‘the Bombay Chamber of Coinmerse for 1862-63, 
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which your Excellency’s Government has planned and sanctioned, 
eome one of your more immediate successors may have the satisfac. 
tion of seeing carried forward, and at no distant date successfully 
completed, 

The munificent liberality of some public-spirited citizens of 
Bombay, supplemented by the generous aid accorded to their plans 
by your Government, have enabled us to see the new Elphinstone 
and Poona Colleges, and s College at Poona for the instruc 
tion of the Natives of the country in Civil Engineering, not 
merely founded, but in rapid progress towards completion; and a 
building worthy of our rising University, for which funds have 
been provided in part by private Citizens and in part by Govern. 
ment, we hope soon to see commenced.* 

To your Excellency’s Government we are indebted for the 
creation of the new Municipality, by the formation of the Bench 
of Justices into a body corporate; and the vigour and ability with 
which so many sanitary measures have since been eutered upon, 
and the local improvements of all! kinds now in progress, amply 
justify the wise policy of your Government in affording scope to 
the enterprise of the citizens under a system of Municipal self 
government. 


To your Excellency’s Government we have,to express our 
acknowledgments for important measures that have been taken for 
the improvement of the Harbour, and the better accommodation 
of the Shipping. Your Excellency, at some personal inconveni- 
ence, lately assisted at laying the cornerstone ofa new Light- 
house on the Island of Kennery, which, after long discussion, was 
sanctioned by your Government a few months ago. Thin Light- 
house, when completed, will be an inestimable boon to the Ship- 
ping, especially to vessels making for Bombay in the storms of the 
South-west Monsoon. 





* The Foundation Stone of the Buildings for the University of Bombay was laid 
on the 29th December 1868, by His Excellency Sir Seymour FitzGerald, @. 0. 8. L, 
D. C. L, in the presence of the Right Honourable the Earl of Mayo, K. P., Viceroy 
and Governor General of India — Vide pp. 25¢~-261, Bombay University Calendar 
for 1869-70. 
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Your Excellency’s Government has had the satisfaction of 
seeing the successful completion of the great undertaking which 
directly connecta India with England, by Electric Telograph, and 
your part in a work so calculated to promote the common interests 
of both countries, was recognised by the Secretary of State, when 
he expresaed his ‘ sense of the value of your zealous and energetic 
co-operation in a work which has been brought to a prosperous 
conclusion.’* 


The people of Western India are deeply indebted to your Ex- 
celleacy for the persevering energy and zeal with qBich you have 
pressed upon the Governments of India and England the necessity 
for lines of Railway to connect Bombay with Rajpootana, Delhi, 
and other parts of Northern India, and from Kotree to Mooltan to 
connect the Panjaub with the scaboard at Karachi, by one continu- 
ous line through Sind. The value and importance of these proposed 
Hines of Railway alike on commercial, military, and political grounds, 
it would be difficult to exaggerate; and it ia a satiafaction to us to 
know that when you part from us here, we can still count on your 
influence and advocacy in support of these projects in your place 
ih the Indian Counceil.t 

‘The great work of Education has made rapid progress in 
‘Western India during the period of your Excellency'’s administra- 
tion. English and Vernacular Schools have been opened, and are 
fast multiplying in every district of the Presidency. The system 
of grants-in-aid has been introduced, and by an important clause 
in the recent Revenue Survey and Settlement Act, a local cess for 
schools and roads is allowed to be made, from which very import- 





© Ina telegram, dated London, Ist March 1865, Sir Charles Wood expressed his 
sentiments ax fol ows j—— 

The Becretary of State in congratalating the Governor of Bombay in Council 
on the muccensful completion of an undertaking calculated to bring India into closer 
union with Great Rritain and under God’s blesting, greatly to promote the common 
intereats of both coantries,dasires to express to Sir Bartle Frere the senso entartained 
by Her Majesty's Government of the value of his sealous and energetic co-operation 
in the work which bas now been brought te eo prosperous & conclusion.” 

+ Vide correspondence given at page 1 of the Appendix to the Report of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 1866-67. 
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ant results may be expected to follow. The higher education of 
our Colleges has been powerfally aided by the sympathy and public 
eanction which your Excellency has afforded tothe authorities 
of our University, in the efforts they are making for the creation 
ofa high standard of scholarship amongst the educated youth 
of the country. 


* How much the cause of Native Female Education in 
this Presidency, and with it social improvement in the largeat 
sense, has been advanced by the patronage and support of your 
Excellency, wafeel more strongly than we are well able to express, 
No work of public charity has been founded, or institution of an 
educational character inaugurated amongst us, without your Excel- 
lency having assisted, and by words of counsel and encouragement 
given strength and support to the undertaking. 


The manner in which you have ever made yourself accessible 
to all classes of the community, the kindness, courtesy, and urbani- 
ty which have invariably characterised your intercourse with thent, 
and the sympathy with their best interests so cminently displayed 
in your public addresses, will leave » deep and lasting impress on 
the people of Western India. 


In conclusion we have to ask your Excellency’s permission 
to place your Statue in the Town Hall, beside those of some of the 
most eminent of your predecessors, as a visible memorial to future 
generations, of the affectionate regard for your personal character, 
and the heartfelt gratitude and admiration for your public eervices, 
entertained by the peoplo who have participated in the bleesings of 
your rule.* 

In earnest hope and trust that, by the blessing of God, your 
Excellency may long be spared in life and health to continue to 
servo your Sovereign and your country in an ever-increasing 
sphere of usefylness, whether in England or elsewhere, we now 
respectfully and affectionately bid you—Farewell. 





* Tho total amount subscribed for Sir Bartle Frere's Statue was about Rupees 
‘Bwonty-three thousand. Its execution has been entrusted to Mr, Thomas Woolner, 
‘the celebrated Sculptor. 
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Tas Rienr Revenexsn Joxx Haxnprxe, Lorn Bisuor or Bounay; in 
moving the next resolution, said:— 

Sir,—I feel that the Address which has just been read to thia meeting has 
spoken for itself, and that no words from me can be required to commend 
it to the cordial approbation of every individual here present. Iisa 
full and complete survey of the services which Sir Bartle Frere has 
rendered to thia Presidency, a survey which commences not with 
term of his Government of it but from the period when he first 
foot on India’s shores. From that time to the present hour his whole 
course has been one of public utility, utility which lays this Presidency 
under obligation to him which no number of years will ever wipe away. 
I feel, Sir, that after such a survey, and after the lucid sketch which the 
Honorable the Advocate General gave us on the same subject, after the 
facta which have been mentioned by the Rev. Dr. Wilson and others, it is 
not for me to attempt to magnify the subject which is before us or to add 
tothe statement by which the resolutions have been already carriedin 
support of it, There is only one point on which I would venture to make & 
remark, and in doing so I echo only the sentiment which fell from yourself 
in those fitting remarks with which you opened the business of the evening, 
‘You alluded to Sir Bartle Frere’s personal character. Now itis upon that 
point that I wish to make avery few remarks, because although when I 
Jook around this Tall I see the representatives of various races and the re~ 
presentatives of various faiths, yet Iam sure that, in this one point people all 
agree that, whatever may be a man’s comprehensiveness of intellectual power, 
whatever may be his faculty of expounding his views upon political and 
social subjects, with an eloquence which attracts attention, whatever may 
be his administrative talent, whatever may be his success, still these are not 
sufficient to command the full and entire approbation of his fellow-men. 
Personal virtue must be added to these, or that commendation will not be 
awarded. Now, Sir, it is here that I feel that Sir Bartle Frere has a special 
claim upon our respect and affection. I feel that that personal virtue which 
he has beén enabled by God’s mercy to maintain throughout hie whole 
career ia to the whole circumstances of that career, just whet a bright and 
sunny sky is tos beautiful prospect. It seta out the whole in lustre and 
brilliancy. When we look at great men—and there are such in the pages 
of history, when we look upon @ man whose very name has been ennobled 
‘by many services to his country, I feel that if we dare not follow him be- 
yond the precincts of hia public life, if we dare not go with him to his 
hon, if we dare not enquire what arp his personal habits, thet a melancholy 
impression is left on the pages of history. There are auch men on the 
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pages of history, and we should have felt a deep and std impresaton ia 
our hearts if we could not have followed Sir Bartle Frere from hia public 
life to his private life and seen that he was no less distinguished for his 
‘bilities in the one than he was distinguished for his virtues in the 
ether, The beauty of @ virtuous course before the eye of sometimes 
@ jealous, but always an observant world, the sanctity of domestic life 
within the precincts of a home which threw open its doora to every eye 
‘round, it is this which commends Sir Bartle Frere’s career toa claim on 
our respect and reverence which willbe felt by every man here present 
just in proportion to his own personal excellence. Now, Sir, I have the 
honour to move a resolution which echoes the concluding passages of the 
‘Address which haa just been read. It is to the following effect :—“ That the 
Address now read be presented to Sir Bartle Frere, and that a public sub- 
scription be commenced for the erection of a statue to be placed in the Town 
Hall of Bombay, and for the presentation to His Excellency of sucha per 
sonal testimonial as a committee of subscribers may heresfter determine.” 
T think there is a great excellence in the resolution which the Committee 
have entrusted to my hands, because it blends two things which Tem sure 
will command our universal support, s Statue which shal] remain here as 
Jong os Bombay stands to commemorate the virtues of our Governor, and 
present which he shall take with him home to stand ea long as he will 
live within his house, 9 memoria! of Bombay's gratitude, to go down to his 
children after him and to be pointed out as the memoriel which his career 
of usefulness and excellence obtained from his fellow-citizens. It isa very 
happy idea that the citizena of Bombay should have before their eyes im 
‘this Hall a memorial of ao great and so good a man, and that he and his 
family should have before their eyes continually the record of what Bombay 
‘has felt for his long course of excellence and virtue. 

Tau Rrowr Retaruxp Dr. Walter Srems, S.J., in seconding the ree 
‘solution, said :—~ 

Sir,— I am of opinion that the Address, which has been read deserves 
our full approbation, and I feel perfectly confident that all the sections of 
eur community will cordially endorse it, I say all the sections, and these 
words “ all the sections ” will be, Ithink, the greatest satisfaction to the 
highly-esteemed Governor whom we regret to address for the last time, 
It is in fact one of the striking features of the sdministration of Sir Bartle 
Frere that his continual endeavours have been directed to promote the 
welfare of the Presidency of Bombay without omitting to look, or let me 
my, by continually looking, to the intereste of each and every section, what» 
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ever ttay be the nation, whatever the religious community they belong to. 
‘We all have bad the gratification toheara great deal about the political 
career of ovr perting Governor ; the gentlemen who have preceded me have 
given the account of it with great ability end eloquence. I wish only to 
add a few words on what, I am happy to state and thankful to acknowledge, 
the has done for the community I represent, That community, I am assar- 
ed, feels highly gratified to have in this assembly an interpreter of the 
sentiments it entertains for our revered Governor, and all the members, I have 
no hesitation to say, join in the feelings expressed here, Many lssting mona- 
ments will make them always look back at the short time of Sir Bartle’s reign, 
with delight, with affection, and sincere gratitude. It is during the time 
of the administration of Sir Bartle, it is under his protection and with hm 
‘assistance that an asylum has been opened at Poona for the female children 
‘of our soldiers as well as for the orphan “girls of the native community. It 
is under the same protection and with the same assistance that another 
asylum for 160 soldiera’ boys and for ss many destitute native boys isin 
course of erection in Nesbit Lane at Byculla and now epproaches comple- 
tion. There is no doubt but without the protection and the assistance men- 
tioned, I would never have been able to raise the said asylums to the level in 
which I am happy to see them. On many occasions I saw with my own 
eyes our Governor and the noble-hearted Lady Frere encourage, by their 
Presence and their words, the generous exertions of those who took upon 
themeelves the heavy burden of the education of 0 many soldiers’ children. 
‘If the fands now and then were not sufficient for the maintenance of the 
large number of the inmates, Lady Frere was ready to give the powerfal 
assistance of her patronage, now to @ concert, then to a fancy fair, in aid of 
the funds, always with the same kindness and always with the same pros- 
perous success. Ona late occasion His Excellency himself condescended 
to sacrifice his valuable moments to go a great distance to examine and to 
encoarage the poor boys who are under my patronage, with that dignified 
affability which cannot fail, and has not failed, to leave the happiest im- 
[pressions in those young hearts. To come to other instances of Sir Bartle’s 
impartial protection, I shall state that upon one occasion a law hed been 
framed and was already in foree, which, I feel inclined to think, without 
any unkind intention on the part of those who had been connected with the 
work, was particularly onerous, I might even say ignominions, to the com- 
rgunity under my care, One interview with the Governor was enough to 
give full hope of redress, and, in fact, the next meeting of the Legislative 
Council wy highly-esteemed friend, Sir Henry Lacon Anderson, mads the 
requested modifications, beyond which we desire nothing. I alindete te 
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Marriage Act. I shall not enter into other details, Sufiice it to say that 
every favour obtained bore with it the testimony that the Governor was 
ulways pleased to extend the liberality as far es the limits of his power 
Permitted, and a refosal, if at times I had to meet with any, bore the sign 
of ite being beyond the limit of his power to act differently. All this, 1 oan 
‘assure you, is highly appreciated by the Cetholie community. I wish, how- 
ever, to be properly understood by all those whom I represent, some of 
whom might find fault with me when I am speaking es I do. ‘Though I 
am gratified to give the greatest praise to the impartiality of Sir Bartle, we 
cannot deny that there is still a certain amount of inequality prevailing. 
This remark may appear somewhat strange, but I feel no hesitation to give 
expression to it before thia assembly. I know too well the spirit which 
animates the gentlemen here present, many of whom I have the honour to 
call my friends, and I would not be doing justice to their liberal feelings 
and to their wish for equal protection to be granted to all, if I manifested 
the slightest fear in alluding to a state of things which they disapprove of 
as well as I do myself. But it would be the greatest injustice to lay the 
blame of this inequality on the noble Sir Bartle Frere, and I wish all the 
members of the community under my care to bear in mind that there are 
Jaws and regulations binding the Governor as well aa all those who are 
governed by him ; beyond the limits of these laws he cannot go. Those 
‘Tews are sad remains of old times: gradually they will sink down, All 
that can be expected from a Governor is that the application of similar 
laws be made in as favourable a way as possible, In this, J can state, our 
revered Governor has never been deficient, always he has favoured us with 
the fairest interpretation and the mildest application the existing law 
was capable of. To expect anything more would be injudicious. To have 
enjoyed the benefit of it is a matter for which sincere and everlasting 
gratitude is due. I therefore second, and cordially second, and without 
any hesitation second, in the name of the section of the community I re~ 
‘protent, the resolution that an Address be presented and a Statue erected, 
‘This much is deserved from that section of the community, it ia deserved, as 
we have been gratified to hear, by all the other sections. Holy Providence 
hes disposed things in such a way that besides the reward in s workl to 
come there is # reward given in this world. Iam of opinion that one of 
the greatest rewarda in this world is the satisfaction expressed by those for 
whora man bas sacrificed his Isbour and his life. On this principle I think 
the resolution must be adopted. Let the departing Gevernor have this 
ward in fall. Let gratitude be manifested, gratitude by all and every amp; 
gratitude in the best means in our power, gratitede now and in the future, 


Let this gratitude be to Bir Bartle a partial reward for all he haa done, let 
it be for the future Governors a continual encouragement to follow his steps, 
and let them always be supported by this ides:—whet I am going to be- 
stow upon each and every section of the Bombay community, will be be- 
stowed upon those who know how to appreciate a beneficial Government, 
and in whose minds I shall leave lasting remembrances. 


The Rav. W. K. Frercure then moved the following resolution :—- 


“ That the following gentlemen, with power to add to their number, 

be appointed 9 Committee to carry into effect the objects of this meeting :— 
"The Hon’ble A.J. Hunter, the Hon’ble L.H. Bayley, the Hon'ble Alex, 
Brown, the Hon'ble George Foggo, the Hon'ble M. H, Scott, Sir Alexander 
Grant, Alex. Stewart Esq., Brigadier General Russell, the Hon'ble 
Col. W. F. Marriott, C. 8. I. F. 8. Chapman Esq., A. D. Robertson Eaq. 
General Harry Rivers, the Rev. W. K. Fletcher, the Rey. Dr. John Wilson, 
E. I. Howard Esq,, the Right Rev. Dr. Steins, N, Fernandes Esq. A. R. 
Bcoble Eeq., Captain John Young, Captain G. F. Henry, H. Forman Eaqy 
Dr W.G. Hunter, the Rev, D. Macpherson, Sir Jamsetji Jejibhoy, the 
Hon’ble Framji Nusserwanji, the Hon’ble Mangaldas Nathubhoy, the Hon’ble 
A. D. Sassoon, C.8.I.,the Hon’ble Byramji Jejebhoy, Vinayakrao Jagannathji 
Bankarsett Esq., Dinshaw Manockji Petit Esq., Premabhai Hemabhai 
Esq, Cowasji Jehangir Esq.,C.S.I., Ardaseer Hormusji Wadia Esq., 
Muncherji Framji Cama Esq., Haji Esmael Haji HubibBeq., Gocaldas Tejpal 
Eaq., Morarji Gocaldas Esq., E. D. Sassoon Esq., Rao Saheb Vishwanath 
Narsyan Mandlik., Manockji Cursetji Esq., A. M. Gubbay Koq., Cursetji 
Nusserwanji Cama Esq., Vurjeevandss Madhowdes Esq. Culliandes 
Mohundas Eoq., Dhurumsey Poonjabhoy Eaq., Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, 
and Messrs. James Taylor and Narayan Vasudeyji, secretanes and 
treasurers.” 

He regretted that this motion had fallen into his hands,—not thet he 
thought any power of eloquence was necessary to commend it for the adoption 
of the meeting, but because he felt that from his own position as a publio 
servant he was precluded from speaking of Sir Bartle Frere as others had 
been at liberty to speak. He felt also that on account of his intimate friend- 
ahup with Sir Bartle since the latter arrived in this country, it would not be 
proper on his part to make known to others what he might know of him ia 
his domestic relations—hie affections having been, he might say, wound 
‘up with the persons of the family of Sir Bartle Frere, It was this fealing 
which prevented him from edding tothe many just encomiums which 
‘bad been passed on that able man and his able administration, He trusted 
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therefore that he might be excused if he only expressed his concurrence in 
the remarks of the gentlemen who had preceded him. 
Ruo Sanus VisavanaTy Napavan Manpiix said:— 


‘Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution which has just been proposed by the Rev. Mr. Fletcher. The 
speakers before me have well-nigh exhausted the subject. The Hon’ble 
the Advocate General has given a narrative of the career of Sir Bartle Frere. 
Other speakers have likewise dwelt upon his brilliant achievements. The 
Rey. Dr. Wilson has brought out many old reminiscences and soenes which 
‘will fill up the gap in what would otherwise have been almost a bare outline. 
Now, Sir, when we look to the career of Sir Bartle Frere, one is naturally 
tempted to ask, how this gentleman, a member of the Bombay Civil Service 
ore to such a high position of merited distinction. I think those who have 
closely watched his career will agree with me that the rive of Sir Bartle 
Frere is due to his vast energy, untiring perseverance, prodigious industry 
and a wonderful capacity of adapting means to ends. Whether we look at 
him as an Assistant Collecter in the Konkan, or asan Assistant Revenue 
Commissioner in the Deccan; whether in his post of Commissioner of 
Sattar, or as the pro-consul of Sind, swaying the affairs of Young Egypt 
and anxiously watching the keys of India onthe Afghan and Belooch 
frontier; whether we view him as the confidential adviser of Lord Canning 
orasa Governor of this Presidency, the same capacity of adapting means 
to endsisto be observed. The Natives of this Presidency have most to 
thank him for encouraging education, The Public Works Department wilt 
also testify to his immense industry and foresight. India has been visited 
by dire famines during the last few years: first, the N. W. Provinces, then 
Bengal, and lastly, Madras. In Bombay I would underteke to sny thst, by 
the wise and extended organisation of public works, the Government of Sir 
Bartle Frere (to use the words of an intelligent netive gentleman well ac- 
quainted with the Public Works Department of Bombay) has, as it were, 
anticipated the fumine, and broke down its severity to a considerable extent, 
or we should have had a fearful account to give of several parts of this 
Presidency. Gentlemen, this meeting has assembled to pronounce what I 
may venture to call a political verdict on the administration of Sir Bartle 
Frere. That verdict is unanimous ; and it is success. To carry this verdict 
into effect, this assembly proposes to appoint, by the resolution which I have 
the honour of seconding, a Committee which will have the pleasing task of 
carrying out the objecta for which we are assembled here today. With these 
yemarks, I beg to second the resolution now placed before the meeting. 


Mr. Cuarizs Cuanzr begged to move— That the thanks of the 
meeting be given to the Honourable Alexander John Hunter for his kindness 
in taking the chair.” 

Dr. Buav Dasr, in secondirig the resolution, spoke as follows: 

Bir,—In seconding the resolution entrusted to me, I desire to speak a few 
words. When Sir Bartle Frere was nominated Governor of Bombay, the 
appointment was hailed with pleasure by those who had studied his character, 
and I could not help then remarking that Sir Bartle Frere bede fair to rival 
Mountetuart Elphinstone in all that was great and good. This expectation 
T have no “hesitation in saying has been fully realized. Sir Bartle Frere’s 
Liberal encouragement of education has been justly praised, if—as was well 
observed in the address to Mountstuart Elphinstone, that his name shall be 
the first that our children sholl learn to lisp—that of Sir Bartle Frere should 
de the second. To continue the parallel. A sincere tribute of applouse is 
due to Sir Bartle Frere, not only on account of the highly liberal and 
enlightened principles by which his public conduct has been so peculiarly 
characterized, but because hie private virtues have particularly excited our 
admiration, gratitude, and respectful affection. The accessibility, the absence 
ofall form, and the urbanity with which Sir Bartle hasalways received 
persons of this country of all classes,and the affable and unrestrained manner 
with which he has condescended to mix in their society,can only be ascribed 
as in the case of Elphinstone, to those amiable, generous, and high-minded 
sentiments which shine so conspicuously in his every word and action. In 
fact no truer or wiser friend have the natives of this country found than Sir 
Bartle Frere. Having spent the best period of his life in active and arduous 
duties in this country; having minutely studied its languages end the 
customs ofits people, Sir Bartle Frere’s sympathies could not but be with 
those over whom he has ruled with rare industry, ability, end wisdom. No 
Governor in this country can be great or good without throwing his four doors 
open, that is without making himself freely accessible. Five years ago I 
visited the principalities of Bengal, Behar, and the North-West Provinces, 
and whenever the name of Sir Bortle Frere was wentioned, Native or Euro~ 
pean spoke ot him in the warmest terma of praise. Last year I visited 
Central and Eastern India, there indeed I met with many natives who had 
never heard of Sir Bartte Frere, but they at the same time did not know 
where Bombay was, or that it was under British rule. To show that no- 
thing has escaped the vigilant eye of Sir Bartle Frere, I will relate but dne 
instance. On the very first day of introduction, Sir Bartle had something 
to say to every one who he thought was inclined to be useful to his country. 
His Excellency suggested to me the desirability of examining the ancient 





and extensive libraries of Jessulmere which have not been visited by any 
scholar since the time of Colonel Todd. This object has been carefelly carried 
out by me with Sir Bartle Frere’s assistance, and the result which will be 
shortly published, will be hailed, I feel certain, as most satisfactory by the 
literary public, To Sir Bartle Frere’s suggestion we owe the splendid 
photographic volumes brought out by the Committee of architectural auti- 
quities of Western India. The humblest artizan, where he has exhibited 
originality or genius has met with liberal patronage. With all this atten- 
tion to details, measures for the consolidation of the Empire, for the pro- 
motion of public works and just government have received full and en- 
lightened attention. I conclude with the observation that Sir Bartle Frere 
is like Elphinstone, my beau-ideal of a British Governor, and that im him 
we lose a wise, virtuous, benevolent, and upright ruler. Our regret in losing 
him is mitigated by our confidence that his connection with Indie is not yet 
severed and will yet bear much fruit. 


‘Mr. Maxocxst Conszryr said he begged to propose the last, but not the 
least important resolution. It might be said to be the night cap of proceed- 
ings like the present. Jt wes—‘That our thanks are due to the Sheriff for 
having convened this meeting.” Having himself been Sheriff twice he 
knew what the duties of the office were : they were rather of a responsible 
than of an onerous character. Sir Bartle Frere had manifested his regard 
for the Natives of India by choosing a Native on the last occasion of 
his appointing o Sheriff; and the gentleman so selected had worthily 
discharged his duties this day. There was one point which he found 
had been entirely omitted in the speeches on this occasion; and it 
was a subject which might jocularly be said to be one of his hobbies. 
Much had been said about female education, in the spread of which 
Sir Bartle Frere had taken a most prominent, a most forward, and 
most active part. But Sir Bartle had not only encouraged it by his public 
addresses and by attending examinations ; he had also done so by exercising 
his valuable influence with those influential and worthy natives of Bombay 
who—in a manner more creditable to their conciliatory feelings than likely 
to achieve the grand object in view—stood for a time opposed to the move- 
ment. There was another matter in which Sir Bartle Frere had taken a 
great interest, and that was, the bringing of native ladies out in public. 
There was perhaps no object to which higher importance should be attach- 
ed than that of bringing native Indies tos proper position with regard 
to society ; and Sir Bartle hed exerted himself both in public and by the 
exercise of his private influence to attain that great end—and be hed 
im manner succeeded in attaining it, To his mind Sir Bartle Frere’s 
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tervices were their own record and needed no special movement of this 
kind to point out their value. What it was proposed to do, however, was 
deserving of praise as @ means of evincing the gratitude of the community 
for what he had done. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Rowland Hamilton, and carried. 


The foregoing Address was presented to His Excellency Sir Henry 
Bartle Edward Frere, at Government House, Purel, on the 25th, February 
1867 by the Honournble A, J. Hunter. 

His Excellency Sir Ii. B. E. Frere replied as follows;— 


Honourablo Mr. unter and Gentlemen ;—I am perfectly 
at a loss to oxpreas adequately the feeling I experience on 
receiving tho Address which has just been read from the 
Inhabitants of Bombay. Your kind judgment has attributed to me 
more crodit than I doserve for what I havo been able to do 
during my term of office. Wherever Ihave gone I have always 
found friends aud fellow-labourers among my fellow-countrymen, 
and iho natives of this land, who have heartily and earnestly set 
thempelves to work to carry out whatever I have thought it my 
duty to plan, and if I have been successful in anything, the credit 
is as much due to them as tome. I feel thia to be particularly 
the case with regard to some of the measures to which you have 
alluded in the Address. It is true I took the very warmost interest 
from the very first in the great measure of the sottlement of the 
Revonue Survey, which originated with my late friend, Mr. 
H. E. Goldsmid, and with his able coadjutor, Sir George Wingate, 
and which I look upon as one of the greatest and best results of the 
administration of this part of British India during the last thirty 
years, I fecl certain that, for ages to come, ite good effecta will 
remain. But the success of this measure is as much due to the 
able staff of officers who havo been charged with carrying it 
out, az to those who originated it. So with regard to what you 
have said about my labours as a member of the Governor-General’s 
Council at Calcutta. IIsboured earnestly, and to the best of my 
power to support the measures of Lord Canning’s Government 
when Mr. James Wilson was engaged in the arjuous task of 
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restoring the finances of India. I did my best to aid the great work 
they had in hand, from the conviction that what Lord Canning and 
hig advisers were doing was done in a noble spirit, and would tend 
to the prosperity and permanence of our Empire in India; and it is 
‘only as a fellow-tabotrer of theirs that I can claim any credit for 
what was done. For what you have said of my meanures since I 
have been Governor of this Presidency, I can only return you 
my most heartfelt and caruest thanks. Of some of these measures 
Ihave already spohenin replying to the Addresses from the 
Bench of Justices and the Chambcr of Commerce. There are 
many othera which I would gladly rofer to fully, were there a fitting 
opportunity for me to speak more of the policy of the Government 
of this Presidency during the past five years; but I feel that you 
have set me a very fitting example in touching only on thone points 
on which « general agreement may be expected. I would gladly, 
if Ihad an opportunity, enter at Jength upon many points to 
which Ihave not yet referred; but J shall content myself with 
expressing to you the deep rense I entertain of what you have said 
regarding me at this particular moment. Tho yeara which { have 
passed among you as Governor of this iresidency have becn in 
almost eqral proportion years of extraordinary prosperity and 
excitement and of equally unporalleled adversity and depression. 
Hod I been leaving you. and had you spoken of mo as you have 
now done at the flood-tile of your prosperity, I should have felt 
proud and grateful to yon ; but I am quite at a loss to express fitly 
to you, my acknowledgment for what you have raid of me at the 
present time, eo’soon after passing through the gloomiest reason 
of adversity. To the Inhabitants of Bombay, through you, Gentle- 
men, who have presented me this Address, I would return ny 
heartfelt thanks for the great honour they have done me. They 
could do nothing which I should prize more highly, than to place 
my Statue in their Town Hail among those of the great men who 
have gone from among us, some of whom I have known, and loyed, 
and reverenced, and all of whom I have, according to my light 
and power, in some. degree striven to imitate. 


3 


ey Majesty's Sustices of the Peace, 


[ Bombay, 18th February 1867. ] 


In bringing forward the subject of an Address to ir Bartle Frere, on 
hia retirement from the Government of Bombay, the Czarmuan (ANDREW 
Hacranp Scone Esq.) said ;— 


Tam sore I need use very few words to recommend this proposal to 
the attentive considt ration of all the gentlemen here present—and I think 
we shall oyree in this, that of oll the Governors Bombay has ever had, 
there has never been ane who hay had the interests uf Bombay more sine 
cerely at heart, or who has shown more intelligent appreciation of those ine 
terests than has His Lvvellency Sir Bartle Frere. Not only with regard 
to the constitution of thie Bench aud the powers which under his govern- 
ment lave been conferred upon it, has His Excellency shown himself more 
liberal and brond in view than ordinary Indian statesmen, but I believe I 
may say thot in every department of bis administration he has shown what 
in my mind in of the frreatest importance in connection with the future of 
this countr}—and thut is, he has invited the non-official portion of the 
community to take n share in the administration of public affair. In 
language more eloquent then J have at command, the University of Bombay 
testified their sense of the wire and enlightened policy he hae yursued with 
regard to that learned body hy introducing all the cultivated thought of 
which this Preudency can boast into the governing body of that great 
educational institution, And in 1egard to this Bench, which I take to be 
the moat thoreup] ly independent public body thot exists in this country, 
the constant eudinvour of His Eacellency has been to make it # representa- 
tive body to which he feel he may safely lease the care of the civic 
interests of the community of the Island. Similar bodies to this Bench 
exist in Calcutta and Madras, but they are under s much greater degree of 
control on the part of the central governments. Here, the administration 
of Sir Bartle Frere has shown itself jealous in its care of the newly acquired 
powers of the Bench, and anzious not to interfere with the due exercise of 
those powers. I think therefore that « body like this, which owes ite exiet- 
ence in great measure to Sir Bartle Frere’s government, should testify to 
the claim which His Excellency has upon our gratitude for the influential 
footing on which, thanks to his stateemanlike liberality, we have been 
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placed, and I have very great pleasure in proposing that an Address be 
presented to Sir Bartle Frere, on his retirement from the government of 
Bombay. 


Tam Hoxovnsere Maxoatpas Naravsxor seconded the motion. 


Rao Sanam Visnvanara Nansvax Maxprzx eaid the proposition which had 
just been submitted to the meeting by their worthy Chairmen and seconded 
hy the Hon’ble Mr. Mangaldas Nathubhoy was one which must be acceptable 
to the Bench in a very peculiar manner. He thought the free discussion of 
municipal matters was a thing that was not indigenous in this country. In 
‘entiquarian times there might have been forme of Municipal government, 
and when the present Blunicipal Act of Bombay was discussed, it was eaid 
by one gentleman that there were particular facilities for Municipal govern 
ment in India. By that he (Mr. Mandlik) supposed the epenker must have 
meant the village system which was very ancient, and which, if reformed, 
would facilitate the introduction of Municipal government to a very great 
extent ; but as the model of all such institutions, the Presidency municipality 
wos the one to which all must tend, and there was no doubt thet the 
Government of a country like India could do much to strengthen the hands 
of the Municipality as well as to aid their work without its influence being 
seen; and where the experiment of municipal udministration was set on 
foot under the new Act, the character of that municipal administration was 
to be influenced by the Government, which was I¢gally the superior, of 
Municipal institutions. And he had no hesitation in snying that the govern- 
ment of Sir Bartle Frere had ever courted a free discussion of all the 
measures started by the Bench, or which had been sent to them for their 
opinion. Allusion had been made to the municipal bodies existing at 
Madras and at Calcutta. He had no wich to disparage any sister institution 
to this in any part of India, but he must aay he was proud of Bombey 
‘Municipality, of which all present were component parts; and for the reason 
that he thought whatever differences there had been among the constituent 
elements of the Bench, or between the Bench and the Government of Bom- 
bay which bad watched over the Municipality with eo much care—the 
various matters brought forward had slwaya been broadly and intelligently 
discussed with the view tothe solution of many difficult and intricate 
questions raised. For all these reasona, he thought they owed a deep debt 
of gratitude to the departing Governor who had watched over that, as well 
ag many other like institutions im the country with a solicitude and interest 
which had not been eurpassed, and which Le was not sure hed often been 
equalled in this country, 
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Mr. Dosuapnor Faamst said he could not allow this proposition to be 
passed—~as he had no doubt it would be most heartily—without saying # 
few words on the subject himself. The great interest which Sir Bartle Frere 
had taken in the affairs of the Municipality would be observed by the perusal 
of the reporta of the discussions in the Legislative Council when Act II. of 
1865 was under consideration, and those who had watched the progress of 
the measure and read the reports with attention could not have failed to see 
the greut amount of interest, und the watchful care which His Excellency, 
had displayed throughout with regard to the Municipal affaira of the city. 
He remembered very well mecting the late Hon’ble Mr. Jagannath Sankarsett 
on one occasion, aud having some conversation with him about tbe Bill, 
and he should never forget what Mr. Sankursett said, for he remarked “Sir 
Bartle Frere has paid great attention to this Bill, and so long as he is at 
the head of the Government, the interests of the Municipality will not 
suffer.” Since then they bad hud full evidence of the unceasing interest 
which Hix Excellency hud mauifested in the affairs of the Municipality, 
and he would only mention une instunce of that. In making selections 
among the native community for members of the Bench, Sir Bartle Frere 
went beyond what his predecessors had done with regard to native gentlemen, 
for he did not confine hinwelf to the ranks of the landed proprietors—and 
in saying that, he cost no reflection whatever on the landed geutry—but 
selected native gentlemen who belonged to the middle classes; they were 
the classes most deeply interested in the welfare of the city, and he believed 
that His Exvellency’s intention wax tu make the Municipality the true 
representative of the native community, In former times the native 
Sostices were only appointed from among the wealthier classes. Among 
those clases there bad been, asd were undoubtedly many good and true 
men, but the present constitution of the Bench was the one which really 
represented the native community. Those who bad watched the progress 
of the Municipality knew that in former years—and although nots member 
of the Bench at the time he referred to, yet from his former connection with 
the press of the city he had observed it—the European members of the 
Municipality had it all their own way. He did not cast the least. refteotion 
on them for the way in which they exercised their influence, for they bad 
acted to the best of their belief for the benefit of the Municipality; but atill 
formerly the native community was not sufficiently represented, whereas 
now as they knew, there was an honourable and healthy rivalry among the 
different sections of the community in the discussions of the Bench. And 
discusaion always brought forth a correct result. ‘To Sir Bartle Frere the 
native community owed much for sending proper representatives to the Bench, 
and they would sll most cordislly join in the Addrers to His Excellency, 
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The following Address was presented to His Excellency the 
Governor by the Chairman on the 25th February 1867, on behalf 
of Her Majesty’s Bench of Justices. 


To Hia Excellency 
Sir Hexey Baatiz Epwarp Fret, G.C.8.1, K.C.B,, 


Governor of Bombay. 


Yorr Excrizexcy,—We, the Justices of the Peace for the City of Bom- 
bay, desire to upproach your Excellency on your return to your native land 
—after thirty-three years of laborious service in this country—with the 
expression of our grateful appreciation of the many important benefits which 
the city of Bombay has derived from your Excellency’s administration as 
Governor of thia Presidency during the past five years. 

Your Excellency was among the first to estimate at its true value 
the importance of the municipal element in the Government of this 
country, and three great periods in your Excellency’s career were marked 
by the tion, first at Satara, afternards in Sind, and finelly in this 
city, of a system of municipal self-government which we are wel] assured 
has alreudy contributed and will in future years add 3 ct more largely, to 
the political and material advancement of the people of Western India. 


It was one of the first acty of your Excellency as Governor of Bombay, 
to appoint a Commission* to enquire into and report upon the sanitary 
condition and requirements of this city ;and the comprehensive snd practical 
report, in which the labours of that Commission were embodied, has proved 
the starting-point of great municipal improvements already effected, ap 
well as a store-house of wise counsel in regard to those hereafter to be 
accomplished. 











An immediate’ result of this report was the Municipal Act of 1805, 
whereby the Justices of the Peace, who heretofore had been restricted to 
an almost nominal connection with the administration of municipal sffaira, 
were erected into a body corporate, invested with the control of the 
municipal funds, and invited to undertake, with the cordial co-operation 
of your Excellency’s Government, those sanitary reforms and other great 
municipal improvements of which their city stands so much in need. It is 
this liberal recognition of the rights and duties of citizenship which merits 
our warmest gratitude, and will render your Excellency’s rule conspicuous 
in the annals of Indien administration. 

* Composed of the Honourable Mess L. H, Bayley, Jagannath Senkareett, 
‘Walter Richard Cassels, Dr. A. H. Leith, and Colonel J. 8. Trevor, B. B. 
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Tt would be long to recapitulate the many valuable services which 
your Excellency’s Government has rendered to the city of Bombay. 
‘The removal of the ramparts, the census of the population, the elaboration 
of a scheme for the effectual drainage of the town, the extension of the water 
supply, the improvements of the markets and roads, are among the chief 
matters which have engaged your Excellency’s attention, and received your 
efficient support : and we rejoice to observe that while your Excellency has 
‘“pparently regarded the improvement of this city asa matter of imperial 
importance, and has recognized the great future instore for Bombay when it 
shall have become the centre of the railway communications of this empire 
‘nd the commercial capital of Hindustan, you have declared your confidence 
in the ability of ita citizens to prepare for that future untrammelled by 
State control or State interference. 

In taking leave of your Excellency, we would express our earnest hope 
thet your life may long be spared to render service to India in the new 
position to which you have been called ; and while we feel convinced that 
it ia not necessary for us to bespenk for the city of Bombay o place in your 
memory, and such future service as it may bein your power to bestow, 
we desire to assure your Excellency that it is with no common feeling of 
regret that we bid your Excellency respectfully farewell. 


His Exceztencr Ste H. B. E. Faene replied — 


Mr. Scoble,—I would beg you as Chairman to oxpress to the 
Bench of Justices my cordial thanke for your Address, which I 
ehall ever greatly valne as a proof that on one subject to which 
Thave devoted much time and attention during my residence 
among you, my labour has not been altogether in vain. It is not 
only of late years that I have learnt mostly to value the importance 
of the municipal cloment in the Government of India. But I cannot 
claim to have been by any means among the first to recognise this 
great trath,for I find that from the very earliest period since England 
first took a share in the Government of India, all who knew most 
of the people of India by knowledge acquired outside x Government 
office, and all who felt most strongly the importance of governing 
the people of India through the people of India, were in the habit 
of estimating most highly the municipal element of Government, 
and of lamenting the inevitable tendency of « centralizing adminia- 
tention to break down such municipal institutions ss existed, and 
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to hinder the growth of any othersin their stead. In your own 
ease I can claim no other merit than that of taking the earlicat 
opportunity to act on a truth which had long been recognised by 
some of the wisest aud best of my predecessors, though the time 
for giving practical effoct to their views was long in arriving. 
‘Until other systems had been tried and failed it would have been 
but of little use to attempt such a system os we havo now at work ; 
and I have speciatly to thank you, Gentlemon, and more particular- 
ly your Chairman and your Municipal Commissioner, for the auc- 
cess which has attended the eaperiment. In overy age and in 
every country there has always boen » discussion going on—which 
will probably continue as long as there is any city romaining on 
the face of the earth—and that is the great controversy between 
the merits of the imperial and the municipal mode of governing 
large cities. Upon the one hand, wo have the advocates of au im- 
perial system from tho times of Nimrod aud the Pharaohs, through 
the ages of the Cesars and down to the present moment. Those 
can claim great results no doubt, and in ne part of the world can 
they claim greater, or appeal io more magnificent monuments of 
the imperial system, than in India. Ifthe name of the Cmsars 
had not been given already to this form of government, it would 
have been remembered in Indis as the system of the great Acbar 
im every great Mahomedan city of India, and its monuments will 
Inst as long as India is a country. Upon the other hand, we have 
the municipal form of government for great cities and I think we 
may claim as examples of ite working the great cities of ancient 
Greece and of our own middle ages—a system which has given us 
London and Edinburgh, Oxford and Cambridge; which has given 
tothe Netherlands, to Northern Italy and to Germany, all the 
glories of their great and ancient cities and the treasures of art 
which are their boast. If we were to choose merely between com- 
parative material results, we might well be in doubt which system 
waa the best for Indis. If our object is merely to create # besuti- 
ful city full of magnificent buildings, then we might well adopt the 
imperial system. But we seek something better and more perma- 
nent than the material monuments of Acbar’s grestness. We wish 
to leave in our city the evidence of that growth and life which 


shall give permanence and prevent change of system with every 
change of ruler, and which shall in turn be the germ of further 
progress in future ages, The imperial system requires a constant 
succession of Acbars, not only great aud wise rulere, but rulers of 
limitless resources and uncontrolled power. But even if we could 
hope for these essentials, the spirit of the imperial system is 
utterly opposed to the genius alike of our own nation and of those 
we rule over; and we should perforce be driven back on our 
English municipal system of local self-government, which, whatever 
may bo its faults, I bolievo to be ihe system possible for the ad- 
ministration of a large Indian city like this, under such a Govern- 
ment as ours. { would not lave stated my views on the subject 
‘at such length, but the imperial system has always its advocates 
in India ax well as in Europe, and we are frequently tempted by 
its great immediato and apparent results to forget the merits of 
our own Saxon aysiom, which has so much which is congenial to 
the anciont insgenous customsin India. I will not attempt to 
follow you through the long list of the objects of your labours. I 
cannot help calling to mind, however, that within these walls I 
heard, many years ago, the first dixcussions regarding many mem 
suror which havo since had an important influence on your city. 
‘It was bere that I heard from my old friend, Mr. George Clarke, 
the Civil Engineer, his first proposals for the construction of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and Iam glad to have this op- 
portunity of duing justice to his claim as the pioneer of our Indian 
railway system, by bearing my testimony to the fact that he was 
the first to propose tho actual construction of an Indian railway.* 
Here, too, I heard discussed between him and your predecessor, 
the then Chairman of the Bench, Mr. Robert Wygram Crawford, 
the present member for London, the firat proposals fora good 
water suppl, and an efficient system of drainage. But neither 
these nor any other great measures now in hand could hare been 
attempted, far less carried out, without the aid of an intelligent, 





* The history of the introduction of railways into Weatern India has been folly 
stated by My.Henry Conybeare in his remarks on Major-General G.B. Tremenheere’s 
paper on “Public Works in the Benga! Presidency”. Vide pp 514—522 of 
‘the Transactions of the Institution of Civil Eogimecrs for 1857-58, 
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educated, and public-spirited body cf men like those whom you 
represent; and I am glad to havo this opportunity of expressing 
my sense of the manner in which they have discharged the public 
duties entrusted to them. I have often thought that a better 
proof could hardly have been given of the gencral fitness of the 
educated classes in Bombay to discharge their dutios as citizens 
than their conduct when the Consus was takon—one of those mea- 
sures which you aro good cnough to rank anong the useful results 
achieved since I have boen Governor here. It will be in the recol- 
lection of many hore present, that, at the time, we were obliged to 
depend almost entircly for the carrying out of tho Census on the 
influence and public spirit of the better educated classes of nativos. 
‘The measure was one which even in Europe is not easy to carry 
out on account of its inheront difficultics, and it was mainly due to 
the voluntary exertions of ie educated classes that our Census 
was effected with such little difficulty and with such accurate ro- 
sults. In every other maticr connocied with tho welfare of the 
city, wo have had to acknowledge the very great aswistance which 
we have received frum the divcussions and the labours of the 
Bonch ; and I hase « ten felt proud when I havo read the account 
of what has passed at the mectings of the Justices, for I felt that 
no unprejudiced persou could read the reports without being con- 
yinced that there is a very largo and intelligent cass of citizens 
well able to undertake the municipal government of a city like 
this. And this, Sir, iv no light task. We have been lately remind- 
ed that Her Majesty the Queen, in a! her vast dominions, has but 
one city which is more populous than this, aud few which are the 
seats of such important commercial intcrests. It numbors twice 
tho population of Glasgow, and thore aro hardly two of your great 
English cities which in this respect would, if united, out-number 
the population with which you have to deal. Then consider the 
magnitude of the task which the Bench has undertaken to dis- 
charge—to make good the omissions and neglect of former ages, 
and to provide all the vast multitude of people with good air, good 
water, good roads and everything else which should distinguish 
the second city of the British Empire. I think, Sir, that to take 
<3 
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s part in the great work the Municipality has in hand, is an object 
in no way unworthy of any Englishman who desires to serve his 
country in this distant land. But though the task is great and 
dificult, I have every confidence it will be well performed. Much 
has been already effected in a very short time, and ¥ look forward 
with the utmost confidence to the time when we shall hear that 
Bombay has taken her place among cities, owing as much to art as 
she does to nature and pogition. We may be well content with 
those results, if the progress made during the next ten years is in 
a corresponding degree to the progress which has been made since 
the work was fairly takon in hand by the Bench under the present 
constitution of the municipality. I beg, Sir, that you will expross 
to the Bonch my very grateful sense of the honour which the 
‘Justices have dono me. 


The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 


At a General Meeting of the Members of the Chamber held on the 9th 
February 1867, an Addresa was voted to Sir Bartle Frere on the occasion of 
his retirement from the office of Governor of Bombay, which waa presented, 
to him at Government House, Parel, on the 25th idew, by the Chairman. 
(the Hon'ble A. J. Hunter ). It was as follows ;— 


To Hrs Exceurency 
Sm Hever Bartzz Enwarp Farner, @.C.8,1., K.0.B 
Governor of Bombay. 


Honovrasiz S1r,—On the occasion of your retirement from the office of 
Governor of Bombay, we, the Members of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
desire respectfully to approrch your Excellency to express the sense we 
entertain of the servicea you have rendered to the interests of commerce 
in Western India, by the liberal policy which has characterised your Excel- 
Jency’a administration during your five years’ rule, 

‘We remember with gratitude the aid which, as Commissioner in Sind, 
you rendered to the infant trade of that province, by the encouragement 
and facilities afforded to the early mercantile settlers at Karachi, and by 
the zeal and energy with which you devoted yourself to the development of 
the resources of the country, and the improvement of the means of inter- 
communication between the Port of Karachi and the interior, 

One of the early acts of your Excellency, on assuming the office of Go- 
‘vernor of Bombay, was to take steps, in so far as the matter lay within 
the province of your Government, to promote the improvement of the cotton. 
cultivation in this Presidency at a time when the failure of the cotton supe 
ply from America, owing to the civil war in the United States, had brought 
distress and privation on a large portion of the manufacturing population in 
England. The efforts then made have been steadily continued, and the 
pumerous and valuable experiments that have since been carried on have 
already resulted in a remarkable improvement in the cotton cultivation in 
various districts of the Presidency. 

To your Excellency’s Government we are indebted for the measures 
that have been taken for the improvement of the Harbour and for the se- 
commodation of the Shipping. 
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The Harbour end Pilotage Board was, four years ego, re-formed on a 
wider basis, which bas given to its action greater scope and efficiency ; and 
the Pilotage system of the Harbour has recently been reconstructed on = 
plan which is a great improvement on that which has been superseded, and 
will, we trust, shortly result in a aystem of free and open Pilotage. The 
new Light-house on the Island of Kennery thot has been sanctioned by 
your Excellency’s Government will when completed, be an important boon 
to the Shipping of Bombay ; and the important work of lighting all the ports 
nd creeks on our const, already begun, we trust to see steadily, prosecuted 
and completed. 

Railway communication in Western and Central India has made remark- 
able progress during the period of your Excellency's administration, and 
the people of Western India are under obligations, to your Excellency for 
the zeal, energy, and ability with which you have presed on the Govern- 
ments of India and England the necessity for Roilways to connect Bombay 
with Delhi and Northern India through Rajpootana, and Karachi with 
the Panjaub by the Indus Valley. ‘The proposed lite: are absolutely indise 
pensoble to develop trade already existing, and to. sate itin some import- 
ant districts of Northern India with which Bombay hos at present no 
trading rclationa. 

‘We desire to express our prmteful appreciation of the consideration and 
attention which your Excellency’s Government has at all times given to 
the representation of the Chamber, when, a8 @ public body, we have had 
‘occasion to address (iovernment on questions of mercantile or public interest, 
and of the honor you have done us in inviting opinions and suggestions 
from the Chamber on questions of importance that have been submitted to 
‘us by your Government. 

In retiring from the high office you have filled with so much honor to 
yourself and ndvantage to the interests of Western India, you carry with 
you our best wishes for your future happiness and prosperity ; and we ear 
neatly trust that your Excellency muy long be spared to continue to serve 
India in the high office to which Her Majesty has called you. 


His Exegurexcr Sm H. B. E. Frere replied ;— 


Mr. Hunter, and Gentlemen of the Chamber of Commerce,—I 
have received the Address which the Chamber has been good 
enough to vote to me, with peculiar pleasure, as a proof that I 
shall carry with me on leaving India the goodwill of that great 
commercial body which you represent. The Government of India, 
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and especially of this part of Indis, ia co intimately connected with 
commercial interests that s good administration can hardly be im- 
agined without a general good understanding between the Govern- 
ment and the commercial interests. To foster the improvement 
of roads or the opening of new ports and harbours ia a comparative- 
ly eaxy task ; it is a task congenial to every educated Englishman ; 
and the work in itself carrios with it in every respect its own re- 
ward. But the best relations which can subsist between an abso- 
Inte Government like that of India and a free commercial body 
like your own, trained in the congevial air of English liberty and 
imbued with the truths of our free English commercial policy,— 
these are problems of greater delicacy and difficulty, and I am glad 
to have your assurance that I have done some good service in 
solving them. To some of these problems your Address alludes as of 
great importance to trade and agriculture. First, there is the great 
question of cotton improvement—improvement of the staple and 
quality, by means of better secd and better cultivation, and more 
careful methods of picking—improvement of ihe quantity of produce 
by irrigation, and better culture,and by the use of machinery to clean 
the cotton rapidly and effectually, In all theso respects Govern- 
ment has done something, and may, and I hope will, do much more 
without trenching on the legitimate province <‘ commerce. But 
in all we have done in these matters—and I trust in all that will 
hereafter be attempted—it has been our wish to consider what 
Government does as purely ancillary; and when the great body of 
the cotton traders themselves find they can do without such help 
ae we can give, or when well-organised societics—like the Cotton 
Supply Association, which has done such good service, or agri- 
cultural associations which might do so much more~are ready to 
take up any branch of the work, then I trust Government will at 
once transfer the work to such competent hands. But there iss 
branch of Government's peculiar duty which can never be entirely 
euperaeded—and which I believe does and can do more than any- 
thing else to improve both the quality snd the quantity of your 
great staple—and that isthe improvement of communications, 
quite apart from the facilities which would be thereby afforded for 
the transport of produce. Railways, and roadsand accommodation 
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for travellers might be extendod, so as to bring the native cotton 
grower and the English cotton buyer face to face, and thus eman- 
cipate us frome thraldom ignominious indeod, bat from which 
thoro is now no escape. I verily believe that few, even of the most 
sanguine of us have a full conception of the vast results which are 
likely to be produced in the cotton and all other great branches 
of our trade as our means of communicating with the interior of 
this great continent improve and extend. Iused to think that 
India had but a poor chance of fairly competing with other countries 
as the great supplier of raw cotton, save under the exceptional 
circumstances of the past few years; but I own that the ex- 
perionco of the past year or two hax made me much more hope 
ful. I have seen provinces liko the Panjaub and Rajpootana, which 
five years ago wero cntered in our best aud latest cotton maps as 
producing no colion for export, contribute largely under the 
stimulus of high prices, Tt ix true we eannat hope to discover 
vast wastes capablo of immodiate conversion into productive 
cotton ficlds ; there are, no such great reservoirs of raw material ; 
but there are, I believe, a thousand rills hitherto of comparatively 
small moment, which when united as they may be, by continued 
peace and improved communications, will tend to swell the great 
stream of your cxixting supply. Another question in which the 
duties of Government and of the commercial body are conterminous, 
ie that of checking the adulteration of the staple. I will not enter 
on the vexed arguments for and against Government interference 
in this matler. I will only remind you that Government would 
only desire to act as far as the most enlightened commercial opinion 
may show to be necessary, and to do simply what the honest dealer 
in cotton finds desirable for hia own protection. I had lately an 
opportunity of saying a few words on another very important sub- 
ject, in which Tam glad to think you believe I have done some 
eervice—the improvement and conservancy of the Harbour, its 
pilotage and lighting, which aro all matters of primary importance 
to the trade of this port. We have entrusted them to a Harbour 
‘Board, from a conviction that they will be better attended to by 
such a body than by a department of the Government Secretariat. 
Our wish was to make the Board as far as possible a body which 
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shall truly and effectually represent all the great interests concertt- 
ed, and I believe the Board may draw to itself almost any amount 
of independent authority, by cfliciontly discharging the duties 
entrusted to it, and by guarding itself against even unintentional 
transgression beyond the limit of its Jegilimato functions. I trust 
at no distant day that the Board mny receive by legislation a per- 
manent corporate constitution; but the practice, extent, and value 
of its powers will always depend moro onthe way in which these 
powers are exercired than on their exact Jegal extent. Iam glad 
to have this opportunity of informing the Clamber that the diseus- 
sion, which has been condueted with xo much ability on the subject 
of graving docks has not been unfruitful of result. By last steam- 
er we received from the Secretary of State a despatch informing 
us that he was fully convinced of the necessity for immediate sc- 
tion in the matter, and that he only awaited a decision on a scienti- 
fie question—which he had referred to competent judges—before 
taking action to supply at once the means of docking the large 
transports which 2 year hence will, I hope, be running between this 
and Suez. I trust that we are not far from equally satisfactory 
progress aa regards the question of wet docks; and I am glad to be 
able to correct a misapprehension os to tho extent to which I 
would leayo the provision of wet docks to private enterprises. 
‘Whether they should or should not be provided in superscssion of the 
present means of loading or unloading ships is, I think, a purely 
commercial question—even more so than the provision of railways 
or of lines of steam packets, and the docks should, I think, be pro- 
vided, as railways gr steam packets are, from commercial capital. 
But the interests involved are extensive, and the dangers of mono- 
poly sufficiently great to justify atleast as much Goyornment aid 
or interference as we find to be useful or desirable, in the case of 
tailways, The management should, I think, be by public trust 

in which Government should be associated. Tho subject has, I 
know, engaged Colonel Strachey’s attention ; and I am not without. 
hope that we may shortly receive from him the outlines of & plan 
which would adequately protect every private interest at stake, 
and gradually provide such dock accommodation as is called for, 
uot in one locality only, but in three or more as may he needed, 
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between Colaba and Mazagon. I must not be tempted to discuss 
at length—much as I should wish to do so—many other topics 
you have referred to in your Address, especially what you say 
regarding railways. I am convinced that our railway system is 
only in its infancy, and that the results which now surprise us 
foreshadow but imperfectly what will attend ite futuro develop- 
ment; and I trust that the guarantee system, to which we already 
owe #0 much may do yct more for us than the marvels it has hither- 
to accomplished. The Address of tho Chamber has alluded to the 
attontion which the Government of Bombay has always accorded 
to the representations of the Clamber 18a public body. It has 
not been difficult, Sir, for tho Government to maintain euch an 
attitude towards the Chamber when the proceedings of the Chamber 
have been habitually marked, not only by so much sound and 
varied information but by so much judgment and euch a temperate 
regard for what was due to Government. I have always felt a 
peculiar pleasure in watching the procecdings of the Chamber, 
and in marking the growth of the influence it has acquired; for 
in my earlier days, Mr. John Skinncr—who was, I believe, the 
first Chairman of the Chamber, and who might be considered the 
founder of that and of more than one useful institution which 
wtill exists in Bombay—was a valued and intimate friend of mine, 
and I have often thought how much he would have rejoiced to sea 
the Chamber more than fulfilling the high expectations he had 
formed of it. And here, Sir, let me take the last opportunity I 
may bave of oxpressing my sense of the great obligations this 
Government is under to those of your body who have rendered our 
Goveroment such essential aid 2s Members of the Governor's Coun- 
cil for making Laws and Regulations. I am well aware that 
opinions are di: ided as to the value of our legislative machinery 
and this is not the time nor the place for discussing that question ; 
but I may be allowed to state my own opinion, that there is not 
one of the great measures which have been devised of late years 
for the better administration of the country which is of great 
importance or likely to produce more valuable results, than the 
association of gentlemen independent of the Government in the 
machinery for making such laws as may be needed, It is not only 
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while discussing questions in the Legislative Chamber that their 
aid is most valuable : even when out of the Council Chamber they 
are frequently able to throw upon questions before us a light 
which we should in vain seek in our public offices and official 
records, I am the more anxious to pay this tribute which I foel to 
be due to yourself and the other independent gentlemen who have 
been associated with me, because I know their aid has often been 
rendered to us ot x great peraonal sacrifice of convenience and of 
time, which especially to professional men, is frequently of ex- 
ceeding value, Ofthe public service thus rendered I would beg 
to express to you, Sir, and to your fellow members of my Council, 
my grateful sonso; and I will only further beg you to convey to 
the Chamber of Commerce my cordial thanks for the Address you 
have read. 


The Bombay Civil Servier. 


[BMonday, 25th February 1807.} 


A Committee acting m behalf of the Members of the Bombay Civil 
Hervice, waited upon His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere, and presented him 
‘with the following Address :— 

To Hie Excelloncy Sir Il. B. E. Feenz, G, C.8.1, K. 0. By 

Governor of Bombay. 

Hoxovnasre Sm—In behalf of the Members of Her Majesty's 
Bombay Civil Service, we beg Your Excellency wilt accept of a 
norvice of plate, which will be sclocted and presented hercafter, 
in recognition of the great honor thst has been conferred upon 
our body by Your Exccllency’s distinguished public career, 

We aro, &e., 

H. P. St. G. Tucker. 

B. . Ellis, 

James Gibbs. 

A. D. Robertson, 

¥. 8. Chapman, 

A. T. Crawford. 

G. Norman. 

J, H. Guawr, 
Members of the Committee. 


Jonbay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Socicty, 


[Town Hall, 14th February 1867.] 


At the monthly meeting of the above Society which was held in ite 
Library Rooms, the Honorary President Dr. Joun Wrison moved,— 

“That the best thanks of the Society be offered to Nis Excellency 
Sir H. B, E. Frere, G. C.8.1., K. C. B., for his distinguished patronage of, 
and personal co-operation with, the Society.” 

In doing this he said that, in the view of the many and high tributes 
of gratitude and praise which our retiring Governor had received and 
was receiving from the public, be would confine himself to the mate 
ters referred to in the motion, Sir Bartle’s patronage of the Society, 
and that of his administrative associates, was that not of words but deeda, 
ag to it the Society owed the liberal contribution of three hundred rupees 
monthly in aid of the higher objects of its institution, This patronage hed 
no precedent in the West of India, except perhaps in the gift, through Sir 
John Malcolm, to the Society of the commodious rooms in which it met, 
and in which its literary treasures were deposited; and it was very desi- 
rable that, in the first instance at least it should be devoted to some speci- 
fic object. or historical itlustration connected with the Bombay Presidency 
«oy the History of the Marathas, which, notwithstanding the admirable 
work of Captain James Grant Duff, was yet capable of further elucidation 
and confirmation by the personal and family memoirs of the remarkable 
personages of Maratha History, and by documents of a similar character 
which could yet be collected. To facilitate a work of this kind,Sir Bartle Frere 
had lately encouraged the Maratha Chiefs to collect the memorials of their 
own houses ; ond the reeult of thie movement, and of other enquiries which 
could easily be made, might be the’acquisition and publication of valuable 
documents which might satiafy the curiosity end direct the judgment of in- 
quirera in future times. The co-operation of Sir Bartle with the literary 
Tabours of the Society bed been frequently brought into play. He had pre- 
sented the Society with a transcript mode by two competent Mehomedon 
gentlemen of all the inscriptions found at the ruined city of Beejapoor, 
which contained a few of some value which had not yet been published or 
translated. He had slso forwarded to the Society a list of Sanskrit works 
found ina temple at Sattare, He hed done good service to antiquarian 
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reseasch by first bringing to notice the extensive series of Buddhist and 
Brohminical excavations near the town of Karad, and at the termination of 
the plateaus runping eastward from Mahableshwer. He was a valuable 
contributor to the Government Selections connected with both Sattara and 
Sind. The Society’s Journal contains several interesting communica~ 
tions from his pen and those of hia correspondents, such as his Memoran- 
dum of the Buddhist excavations near Karad, now referred to; Descriptive 
Notices of Antiquities in Sind; and Notices, Historical and Antiquarian, of 
places in Sind. During his Government of Bombay he had supplied the 
Society with whatever incidental information he thought might be interest- 
ing to its members. It was an act of simple justice gratefully to ac» 
knowledge the many favours received at the hands of His Excellency. 

Dn. J.G. Brurezr seconded the motion of Dr, Wilson dwelling on Sir 
Bartle Frere’s patronage of Oriental Literature, and joining in the expression 
of the hope that the Society would follow up the suggestion now again 
made about the publication of Documents illustrative of Maratha History. 

The foregoing resolution was communicated to is Excellency 
Siv H. B. E. Frere, to which he replied as follows ;— 


To 
James Taxtor, Esq, 
Honorary Secretary, B. Brauch Royal Asiatic ‘Society. 

Sir, 

Thave the honour to achnowledge your letter of the 28th 
February, transmitting to me # copy ofa resolution passed at a 
meeting of the Society on the 14th of that month. 

I beg you will take an early opportunity of expressing to the 
Society my sense of the high honour they have done me by placing 
this rerolution on their records, and that you will be good enough 
to convoy the assurance of the undiminished interest I shall al- 
ways feel in tho objects of the Society's laboura, and that nothing 
will give me greater pleasure than to promote those objects should 
it be in my power to do so on wy arrival in England. 

Ihave, &., 
H. B. E. FRERE. 


P. & 0.8. 8. Malta, 
15th March 1867, 


Bowpay Groonspuicas Socrets's Roows, 
Bownay, 92nd Fesnvany 1867. 


No 3 of 1867, 
To 
Dr. Joux Crvicasnaxk, 
Private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor, 
PARRL. 
Sir, 


L have the honour, by desire of the Bombay Geographical Society to 
“Phat His Bxoellency the How’ble Sir Henry | forward for the information 
Bartle Edward Fiere, @. C. 8. 1., K. C. B, is of Hlis Excellency the Hon’ble 
entitled to the special acknowledgments and xix Hartle Frere, G.C, 8. 1, 
gratitude of the Rocioty for the warm interest KC, B., the accompany- 


he has takou in furthering their objects, und.” 5 ‘i 
the distinguished patronage he has extended tg 13S Extract of proceedings at 
them during the period of his Governurship of their Meeting held yesterday 
the Bombay Presidency.” | the 2ist Iustant. 


T huve, &e, 
HENRY MORLAND, 
Tlonorary Secretary. 
To Lieut. Hrxry Mortasp, 
Honorary Serretary to the Bombay Geographical Society, 





S1n,—~I had the pleasure befure leaving Bombay to receive 
your lettor of the 22nd February to the address of my Private 
Secretary forwarding to me an extract of the proceedings of the 
Geographical Society at their meeting held on the 21st idem, 

In begging you to express my thanks for the honour done me 
by the Resolution I shall be obliged if you will assure the Society, 
what great pleasure it will always afford me should I be able to 
farther the Society’s objects in any way in which the Society may 
command my services while in England. 

T have, &e, 
H. B, E. FRERE, 
BP. &0.8, 8, Malta, 
15th March tech 


Widvess Srom Surat. 


The following Address from the Native Inhabitants of Surat 
was presonted to His Excellency Sir I. B. E. Frere, at Govern- 
ment Iouso, Parc, 


May Ir Presse voun Excttsexcy,—We the undersigned Inhabitents of 
Surat feel we should be wanting in duty were we to allow your Excellency 
‘to depart from among ue without tendering our most respectful acknowledg- 
ments of your Excellency’s long, arduous and honorable services for a period 
of thirty-three years, distinguished ag it hus been by an ever-increasing” 
desire of doing substantial rood to the Natives of India. It gives us no 
ordinary satisfuction to ubserse thatthe People and Chiefs of the Deccan, 
amongst whom )ou spent the earlier port of your brilliant carver, bave paid 
your Excellency a fitting: trilmte of esteem and admiration which they 
entertain for the warm interest jou have always taken mm their permanent 
welfare. 

Situated as we are in one of the most peaceful corners of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Dominions, we feel ourselves incapable of fully appreciating the 
magnitude of your valuable services during the critical period of the mutinies; 
first as Commissioner of Sind, and afterwards as a Member of the Governors 
General’s Council—services which have enrolled your name among the 
greatest of British Indian Statesmen. But it is as Governor of Bombay that 
your Excellency has earned a claim to the enduring gratitude ef the com- 
munity which inhabit this part of the Presidency. It would be impossible 
todo full justice to the zeal and contentment of the millions committed to 
your charge, Whilst the diffusion of popular education, the erection of 
hospitals, dhurumsalus, and Libraries, and the construction of roads and 
bridges, are proofs of your Excellency’s judicious and valuable aid and en- 
couragement of works of public utility, and of the stimulus given to measures 
of general imp »vement; the marked attention paid tothe honest sugges~ 
tions of the intelligent portion of the native press, the careful enquiries that 
are being made for the improvement of the existing unsatisfxctory state of 
the municipal Inw, the generally successful endeavours made for advancing 
the status and prospects of the uncovenanted service, and the augmenting- 
watchfulness extended to all departments of the State, attest to the breadth: 
and liberality of your views, os well as to the disinterestedness of your 
laboars in behalf of the people at large, and the sincerity of your desire for 
giving greater efficiency to the general administration of the country. 
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‘We cannot pass over in silence the various legislative enactments of your 
Excellency’s government, calculated for the good and well-being of the Native 
Society ; and beg leave to allude tosome of the most important. The Act 
for ameliorating the condition of the Talookdars of Guzerot, and the mea- 
sures adopted for the education of their children, wilt no doubt long be 
held as monuments of your earnest wish for the preservation and regenera- 
tion of the ancient nobility of India. The pesing of special Jaws for the 
regulation of Marriage and Succession amongst the Parsees will, it ie hoped, 
contribute not a little to the social happiness of that scction of the native com- 
munity. The Summary Settlement Act hos relieved the fears and strength- 
ened the titles of the Landholders of Guzerat, It mut indeed be o 
source of unmixed pleasure to your Excellency that your generous exer 
tions in the cause of education should have been rewarded by the oppor= 
tunities your Excellency enjoyed of seeing the Natives of this Presidency 
honoured for the first time in your administration with University Degrees 
for their proficiency in literature and fine art» and in the studies of the 
liberal. professions, and of the enlarging the sphere of their usefulness in the 
Government of their conntry—opportunities which we feel certain every 
English gentleman will be proud to avail of. 


It must, we presume, be peculiarly gratifying to Lady Frere that the 
vivid interest she has along with your Exerllency always manifested in 
encouraging the education of feamules hos also borne fruit in this aud other 
provinces, 


The sorvices rendered by yout Excellency to the cause of humanity in 
effectually persuading the Guikwar to relinquish for ever the modes of 
punishment cbtuiniug in his territories, zepugnont to the sense and feelings 
of the civilised portion of mankind, will with plessare be remembered by 
the people of Guzerat for generations to come, to your Excellency’s lasting 
credit, The relief afforded to the Chief of Dhurrumpore will also not 
be easily forgotten by the friends of that unhappy prinee. To mark the 
high sense which they entertain of the benefits conferred on Guzerat under 
your Excellency’s benign rule, measures are being adopted by the people 
of this city for the perpetuation of your memory by raising a fund for the 
annual award of two prizes to the best gitls in the Hindu and Parsi Female 
Schools respectively. 

‘In conclusion, we earnestly implore the most Gracious Father of us all 
that He may in His infinite kindness bless you, your family, and children 
with honour, happiness, and general prosperity; and that He may long spare 
you, to assist hy your beneficent advice in behalf of the teeming millions 
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of this country, the Secretary of tate for India, who made va happy an 
addition to his Council. 
Surat, 14th February 1867. 

RepPLy 10 THE ABOVE. 


GxntieszN,—I havo to thauk you, and 1o request you will 
convey to the Tnhabitanta of Surat, who joined you in signing the 
Address which you presented to me, my thanks for the very grati- 
fying terms in which you have there spoken of various acts of my 
administration, which more or less affect the ancient city of Surat 
and ita inhabitants. 1 was able, on the occasion when I received 
your deputation at Parel, to state, but very imperfectly, how high- 
ly I appreciate the focling which prompted you to address me on 
the ove of my departure from among you. There is no city in India 
which has been longer or more intimately connected with the 
British Government than Surat; and ihere arc few communities 
boticr able than your own to judge of the general effects of those 
measures which have, of late years, been adopted with a view to 
restore to Surat some portion of the prosperity it enjoyed when it 
was the great emporium of forcign trade in Western India. But 
tho best considered measures of Government can do but little with- 
outa wise and active administration of your Municipal affairs, 
Tam glad to hear that, under the direction of your present able 
and cuergotie Collector, (Mr. T. C. Hope., } this subject is likely 
to obtain its fair share of your attention; and 1 trust that, for- 
gotting minor differences, ail educated and influential inhabitants 
of Surat will co-operate heartily with him, in “giving Surat such a 
Municipal sdministration as shall bo worthy of her past glories, of 
her present importauco, ant of the position which she will, I trust 
at no distant period once morc hold among the great commercial 
cities of Ine'n. lregrot that pressure of public business quite 
prevented my being able before I left Bombay to send any formal 
reply to your Address, I muet now bid you a kind farewell, and 
with my most sincore wishes that all prosperity may attend you, 
beg you to beliove me, yory faithfully yours. 

H. B. E, FRERE, 


P.& 0.8. 8. Malta,? 
12th March 1867. ¢ 


Badvess From Broach, 


The following Address from the Native Inhabitants of Broach 
was forwarded to His Excellency the Governor through the Sub- 
Collector of that place. 


To His Excellency 


Sm H. B. E. Fens, G.6.8.1,K.6. 3B, 
Governor of Bombay. 


May rr preass rovr Excriuexcy,—As the time of your Excellency's 
departure from the Indian shore is drawing nich, we the undersigned 
Inhabitants of the city of Broach consider that it behoves us to give expression 
to the high sense in which we have always esteemed your Excellency’s 
worth and usefulness during the whole of the Indian career, but especially 
during your tenure of the Governorship of the Western Presidency, 

We sincerely appreciute your ever watchful interest in doing good 
to the natives of this country. In promoting education, in advancing public 
works, colculoted to develop the resources of the country, in mxing among 
the natives; in fact, in trying to raise the position and character, not only 
of the aristocratic classes but of the people generally, you have ever evinced 
a deep and lively interest. And it is n¢w with o melancholy satisfaction 
that we lok back to your long, useful, and glorious eoreer, We sey 
melancholy because we ure no longer perinitted to have jou amongst us. 

We feel particular pleasure in noting thot a still higher position 
awaits you on your anival in your native land, and we muke no doubt but 
that in the much larger sphere of usefulness whch will be opened to you in 
your new scene of Iabour, you will not tail to exhibit the same earnent desire 
to do good to thie country which has charactensed your administration here 
in India. 

We sincerely trust that you will have a speedy and peaceful voyage 
to your native lund and thet happiness and prosperity will attend you for 
the rest of your lite. 

We beg to subscribe ourselves your Excellency’s ever faithful and 
admiring vervents. 


Broach, 4th February 1867, 
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Repcy ro THe Forzcorra. 


Gewrizuex,—I have been unable until now to acknowledge 
your Addross which I received from the Chief Secretary to Govern: 
ment, to whom it was forwarded by Mr. Macdonald, the Sub- 
Collector of Broach. 

Allow me to thank you very cordially for your kind wishes 
for my future happiness. My life in India has often been cheered 
by the good-will of those among whom J bave laboured, and I shalk 
never, while )ifo Jaxis, fail {0 feel the deepest interest in the 
welfare of India and her inhabitants. 


I whalt hopo to bear of the continued prosperity of your 
ancient cify, and that fresh sources of industry are from time 
to time added to that commerce for which Broach has for ages 
past been famous. I earnestly hope that this advancement will 


not be confined to material prosperity only, and with my best 
wishes for your welfare, 


I remain, &c, 
H. B. E. FRERE 


P.& 0.8. 8. Malia, 
12th March 1867. 


\ddress from Ahmedabad. 


-000- 


The following Address from the Native Inhabitants of Ahmeda- 
bad was presented to His Excellency the Governor by the Honour- 
able Mr. Premabhai Hemabhai. 


To His Excellency 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, G, C. $.1., K. C. B, 
Goverxor or Bounay. 

We, the undersigned Inhabitants of Ahmedubad, most respectfally beg te 
present through our worthy Nagger-Sett, the Hon'ble Mr. Premabhai 
Hemabhai, this Address to your Excellency and hope that you will kindly 
accept it as an expression of our heartfelt gratitude. 


We hed the pleasure of reeing your Excellency at this place at the 
commencement of 1864 and the kind treatment which you were then good 
enough to vouchsafe to us is quite fresh in our memory, We anxiously 
expected to see your Excellency once more at this place before your depart- 
are from India so as to give us an opportunity of expressing our feelings 
in person but as we have been disappointed in that respect we beg to 
convey an expression of our gratitude to your Excellency by means of 
this Address. 

Those who are more closely acquainted with your Excellency than 
‘ourselves, have alrendy and publicly expressed their admiration of your 
Exeellency's splendid and illustrious career during the long period of thirty- 
three years in India both as # public officer and» private gentleman, We 
therefore, consider it superfluous to occupy your Excellency’s most valu- 
able time by repeating the same, We beg however to say that we consider 
thet your Excellency has proved yourself to be the best Friend and Patron 
of the Natives of this country, and you have done your best to improve their 
condition and position. Your Excellency who rose in India from the post 
of a Jonior Covenanted Civil Servant to that of the Governor of the Presi+ 
dency had had ample opportunities of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
the manners, customs, feelings and wants of the Natives. Useful public 
works, the Education and admission of deserving Natives toa shgre in the 
administration of effairs are the greatest wants of India end they have 
occupied a large portion of your Exoellency’s attention. The beneficial re- 
‘sults of the measures which you have directed and partly curried out have 
indelibly engraved your Excellency’s name on the hearts of the people. 
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In conclusion we heartily wish long Jife and happiness to your Excel- 
lency. Iti our fervent wich and prayer thut your Excellency may once 
more return to this country as Her Majesty's Vieeroy in India. 

Ahmedabad, 
7th February 1867. 

REPLY To THE BOVE. 

GuxtLeucn,—The pressure of urgent public business prevent- 
ed my sending a reply before I left Bombay to the Address which 
you were good enough to forward 10 me hy the hands of my worthy 
late colleague Mr. Premabhai Uemabhai, the Nagger-Sett of 
Ahmedabad. 


I was greatly dikappointed that if was out of my power to re- 
peat, as L had hoped to have done, my visit to your ancient city, 
80 full of all that 1 most interesting us regards the past as well aa 
tho prevent and the future, I Jook back to my visit to Ahmedabad 
in 1861 with the greatcr pleasure, becanse it not only enabled me 
to judge of the great progrens made during the many years that 
had elapxed since ] last saw your city, but alvo to judge of the 
great future which in in store for it, when, as, J hope, at no distant 
day, Ahmedabad shall he the centre of a ey stem of railway extend- 
ing northward towards Rajpootana and Hindustan, and south and 
‘west into the rich province of Kattiawar, 

Ahmedabad was one of the firat among the cities of Western 
Tndia to possess a Municipal income and constitution of her own. 
In the cause of education her citizens have always taken a lead, 
and the rapid progress of tho Jast few years is an carncst, that the 
time ie not far off when the ancient glories of the capital of 
Guzernt shall find a paralicl in the revived prosperity of modern 
Ahmedabad. 


Be assured I shall always foel a deep interest in the welfare 
of your city, and with my beat wishes for your personal happiness 
and prosperity. 

‘ I remain, &., 
H. B. E. FRERE. 
P. & 0. 8. 8. Malta, 
12th Mareh 1867. 


Adverse from the Princes of Battinwar. 


{ London. 5th December 1867. } 


The Native Princes of Kattiawar having applied to the East Indie 
Assucintion to arrange a public meeting for the presentation of an Address 
from them to Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, G. C28. 1, Ke C. B., late 
Governor of Bombuy, the large room at Willis’s, Street, St. Jumes’s, 
was engaged, where the interesting ceremony took plice. 











The Choir was occupied by the Ricur Huxovranze Lonp Livepex, 
President of the Associution, who in opening the proceedings said j— 

Sra Bantzz Frenz,—l tare been depute as President of the East 
India Association, which hos been formed for the purpone of promot- 
ing the interests of Indin, to juesent to you on this oceasion an 
Address from the independent Princes of Kattiawar, acknowledging 
the eminent servives you have rendered to India in the execution of your 
office of Governor of Bowley. 1 believe it is uuw thirty-three 0 thirty-four 
years since you first entered the Indian service, and during the whole of 
thot time your career hus been marked by zeal und energy, by which you 
have rixen to the high position which you now occupy. My first acquuint- 
ance with you commenced when you were filling the arduous office 
of Commirsioner of Sind, during the period of the Indian Mutiny. In 
this parish and busy world the deeds of men who triumph by force 
often meet with the most general applause, buta man like you, who 
preserved the province you goveimed intact by o rule eo strong and 
benevolent that rebellion dared not show its outrageous face, equally deserves 
the praise and thanks of mankind. Your conduct was cordially ucknow- 
ledged by my colleagues at that time, oud I ventured then to give expression 
to my eextiments in Parlinment on your conduct. I can only repent the 
same sentiments now. Others moy have received higher honours, but you 
have the conscionsness of having deserved them. After thot, Sir, you 
were transferred to the Council of India, where you hod the esteem of that 
great men, then Goverr.cr-General of India, the Jate Lord Canning, a man 
who never flinched in the hour of peril, and to whom we are indebted, as 
much as to any other person for the preservation of our empire in India, 








* For information connected with this Province, Vide Government Selection 
No, XXXVII of 1856, New Series, 
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After that, you were transferred to the Government of Bombay, and in that 

povernment you distinguished yourself in a manner that rivalled all preted~ 

ing governors, You devoted yourself to the improvement of municipal 
institutions in India, you headed movements for the promotion of charitable 
and educatiana] undertakings, and supported everything that would tend 
to the true welfure of the people, aud assist in bringing them into a position 
of dignity and renk which they hyd never before achieved. Others have 
talked of such work ; theorists have muintained it wae the right thing to do; 
Iut you did it. You buve done more (han any one else to develop the eystem 
of Female Edueution in India, thereby achuowledging the great truth, that 
in proportion ap nations heonte civihzed ond prosperous they will appreciate 

and defend the pontion of women—nut by bestowing upan them the mere at- 

tention of the uge of chivalry, but by placing them int a sphere in which they 

may foster a love for litemture and the arte, and participate in every rational 

enjoyment. For that yon arv entitled to our thanks. And now, having 
occupied the position of some of our greatest men, of Moantetuart Elphin- 

atone, of Lord Elphimtone, and of Sir Gcorge Clak you are again intio- 

dhiced to the Council of India, to which your fresh knowledye of India will 

be of intinite use. 1 therefore have the preatest pleasure in presenting you 

thix Address from the independent Princes of Kattiawar, who desire to com- 

plimont you on your conduct in that country, Their proise is not an exe 
preston of gratitude for favours to come, but for favours past. They desire 
to acknowledge thnt you have behaved to tham in a manner to conciliate their 
esteeut, and to ywin thar admiration, and not only theirs, but of all those of. 
this country who know the value of your servives. 


Captain TL, Barner, the Secretary of the Enst Tudia Associa. 
tion, then read the Address, which was as follows :-— 








To His Exczurexcy 


Sm Iluxnx Barrtze Epwarp Farsr, G.C.8.1., K.C. B. 
Loxpon. 


Your Excellency,—It was our intention before your departure 
from these shores to have presented you with an Address, but unto- 
ward circumstances which, perhaps, it would anewer uo purpose to 
explain, prevented us. We trust, however, that, though late, 
this expression of our sentiments of our high respect and esteem 
for your Excellency will be graciourly received. It is not necesnary 
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for us to trace your progress in life, from the day you put foot in 
Bombay as a writer in the Honourable East Indias Company’s service 
to the day you left its shores as its Governor, for your Excellency’ 
career is patent to all. Though we, the Chiefs of Kattiawar, have 
not enjoyed the advantages of your advice and labonrs as a civil 
wervant of the Government of India, as have the Chiefa and People 
of the Doecan, we have reason to congraiulaic ourselves that, not- 
withetanding the arduous and oncrous datics which devolved upon 
you as Governor of Bombay, your Excellency never lost sight of 
our and our peoplo’s interests. It would have been nothing but 
natural that, when called io rulo thix vast Presidency, the scenes 
of your first labours would have had your Exccllency's first re- 
garda; but it was not so. Ifyour efforts wero untiring for the 
extension of works of public utility in tho Southern Maratha 
Country, or any other part of tho vast dominions that were en- 
‘trusted to your rule, the advantages to be derived from such works 
have been aa untiriugly urged upon us as we trust we have not 
been nnmindful of the great interest evinced by your Excelloncy 
on our and our people’s welfaro. The promotion of the cause of 
Education, too, has oceupied much of your Excellency’s timo and 
earnest attention. The fruits of your Exce'lency's philanthropic 
exertions are visible everywhere throughout this Presidency; and 
Kattiawar, where once no attention was paid to the subject 
in now, we have reason to believe, not behindhand with other dis 
tricts in the establishment and maintenance of schools, where its 
sons and daughters may have not only a vernacular but o sound 
English education... Time would fail to tell of the varions other 
matters in which your Excellency’s rule has beens blessing to 
this country. While we feel grateful to your Excellency for your 
generous efforta to maintain and elevate our position in this empire, 
‘we pray the Almighty may long spare your useful life, and grant 
you health and strength to enable you to prosecute your benevolent 
designs for India. ‘With our best wishes for your Excellency, and 
the respective members of your family, we remain your Excellency’s 
sincere friends, 


Gazmuat C. F, Noxrs said, after the able and eloquent manner in which 
his Lordship had alluded to the public career of Sir Bartle Frere on an occas 
sion like thia, when Princes had combined to do him honour, an humble in- 
dividual like himself naturally felt embarressed in offering his testimony 
to the chnracter of the gentleman in whose honour they were assembled that 
day, But he looked upon it that greatness consisted in the estimation in 
which the acts of a man were held by his contemporaries. Therefore the 
opinion of an humble individual Jike bimself might be accepted by Bir 
Bartle Frere, though not valued in the same degree os that of princes. ‘The 
career of a civil xervant of the Indian Government at this day was not ong 
in which » man could easily get himself classified among the great men 
of India, In former days there was a wider field than existed at present, 
‘There were political relations with independent tersitories ; there were an- 
nexationg, new territories acquired by the Fast India Company, which called 
for great admiinirrative and political ability on the part of the civil servants, 
Tn the present day such was not the cae. The duily duties of the civil ser- 
vants in India were so confined by the rules snd regulations of the various 
departments to which they belonged, that it wos almost impossible for any 
mon to get furtler ia the estimation of thove in autherity then to be re= 
garded an a diligent collector or magistmte, or a conscientious, pninstaking 
judge. Ithad, however, heen lett to Sir Bartle Frere, under those narrow 
circumstances, to uchieve greatucss wit! out departing from the well-beaten 
trock of ofticinl Jife, end by the exhibition of ol] chose talents and chnracter= 
istion which were the agents and attributes of xreatness. He could tertify, 
from personal observation, that Sir Bartle Frere wos held in love and esteem 
by every member of the Bombay Army, snd was reparied by all who knew 
him as the kind and steady friend of the mili 


Mr. Praczt Buruzi, Agent of the Kattiawar Princes, said:— 


As the only native of Kattiawar now present in Fngtand, I feel more than: 
ordinary interest on the present occasion, when we have met here to present 
‘tan Address on behalf of the Princes of Kattinwar to Sir Bartle Frere, oa a 
grateful recog tion of the benefits they have received during his administra- 
tion os Governor of Bombay, Before my departure for this country in April. 
1866 I had been for several years connected with the Political Agency in 
that Province, and from what knowledge and experience I have puined of 
the changes and reform during the regime of the present Political Agent, 
Colonel Keatinge, I can confidently state that the selection of such an en- 
exgetic officer to the post of political agent in Kattinwar by Sir Bartle Frere 
was # great boon conferred on the Province, reflecting grest credit on Bir 
Bartle Frere for having placed the right man in the right plece, The 
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‘Address is an admission that the policy recently inengurated in Kattlawat 
namely, that of “Reform,” under Sir Bartle Frere’s auspices—is a polio 
‘wountially beneficial both to the Princes and to their subjects. It is evident 
from this demonstration of their feelings, exhubited, I may my, in an um. 
precelanted manner, that the fruits of the system are beginning to ripen. 
‘The Princes have shown that they are fily capable of appreciating what- 
‘ever is well intended for them. The governor who sees acountry thoroughly 
given up to conservatian—that won't move on, that wes balfe century be 
hind its neighbours—who courageously determines that it shall ptogren, 
that its youth eball not grow up as their ancestors, and who senda, to carry 
out the determination, a competent officer, lives ohulloo ux we say in Kattine 
‘war , that is, ever fresh in the memory of those who are receiving the be- 
nefits of his encourngement. The reform in almost every department, ener- 
getically carried out by the political agent and other officers, was carefully 
watched and criticised; at first looked on doubtfully, but afterwards with 
interest, and finally approved by the principal States, In almost every in- 
stance in which s chief has shown himeelf anxious to follow the good exam- 
ple et, he has found himself rewarded in the welfare of his subjects, and 
by the approbation of our gracious Sovereign. It is in Sir Bartle Frere’s 
reign that two Chiefs of Kattiawar have obtained the Star of Indin® One 
‘cannot omit to mention the great spur that has been given to Education, The 
people of Kattiawer a few years ago drended this ; they now actually willing- 
2y send not oxly their sons, but their daughters to schools established in 
tthe principal towns, ‘The importance of this 1s patent to all, and is full of 
promise for the fature well-being of the Province. 

‘Mn Dapasaat Naonovt said he felt exceedingly gratified that he had 
been asked to express his sentiments on this occasion, Bir Bartle Frere 
deserved well of both England and India—of England, because be hed done 
his duty towards her ; of India, because be had been to ber a kind, wise, 
beneficent, and able ruler. When we reflected how many were the complex 
circumstances which statesmen had to consider in the government of @ 
country like India—when we knew there was en aristocracy to be maintained 
‘nd raised to a sense of ita duty, and a people, degmded by long tradition, 
to be elevated into enlightenment and prosperity—when we knew there were 





© Hiv Alighness Baws ‘Bhsi Jurwantsingji Bhowsingji Thukore Sabo 
fod Raswnegger, und Hie Highness Baj Shri Rastaling}i, Ohet of Drsagisa, 
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superstitions of lotig stating to be done awey with, and s want of resotroms 
nd # system of development to be met, the difficulty of government was 
Apparent; and Sir Bartle Frere’s great trhit had been ability to greep end 
@fapple with it. In his fatare career—he did not know but that they 
might heve the satisfaction even of seeing him as Governor-Genérdk~ 
India would no doubt still continue to receive the benefit of his servieat, 
India could only judge of England by the representatives she sent out, and 
#0 long es we send out persona like Elphinstone and Frere, Britain would 
Bave no cause to be ashamed of performing her duty towards the vast 
populations of India. So Iong as India had Secretaries of State like Northe 
dota, Btanley, Cranborne, and Wood, so long would India be found to be 
perfectly satiefled with British rule, because in those men we hed « aterm 
sense of justice combined with firmness and goodness of character. The 
‘British administration, with all its shortcomings, was one of which any 
nation might well be proud, and its Indien administration would form w 
glorious chapter in the history of mankind. 


Ma. Manoexs1 Crnsxrst said they hed all heard the eulogiums that 
‘had been passed on Sir Bartle Frere, bat none of the speekers who had 
gone befors had said a word 2s to hia private character. It had been hie 
good fortune to have known Sir Bartle Frere almost from the hour after 
he first landed in Bombay, and from that day to this blessed moment they 
Akad gone on in their scquaintance, opening into friendship. He might say, 
‘whether as a member of the Civit Service, whether as Commissioner of 
Sind, whether as Member of the Governor-General’s Council, or whether as 
Governor of Bombay, he was the same Bartle Frere, a gentleman every 
inch of him. The subject of female education wes one which had engaged 
his own attention. It was not the quantity that they wanted, but the 
quslity, and conducted on the English system ; and after years of Jabours 
they hed ‘mcceeded in establishing an institution in which English 
Governesses were employed, and they owed this to the encosragement giver 
shem by Sir Bartle Frere. 


Bue Boariz Faxas replied as follows ;— 


I thank you, my Lord, both personally and in your offices aw 

President of the East India Association,for the manner in which 

have carried out the wishes ofthe Princes and Chiefa of- 

jawar who have signed this Address, and I beg you will convey’ 

to them the expression of my acknowledgmenta for the great’ 
honour they and you have this day done me. 


* “a 


It is the more grateful to me from being so totally unexpected, 
for till « very few days ago I had not the slightest idea that any 
honour of the kind was in store for me. 

* In whatever form it had come to me I should have greatly 
walned this expression of the goodwill of the Princes of Kattia- 
war, because, from the very circumstance of my having been per 
sonally but little known to most of them, until I was charged with 
the government of the Presidency of Bombay, I feel that they cam 
be actuated by no motive of individual partiality, and that my 
only title to the honour they have done me is my having honestly 
endeavoured to carry out what has been, for many years past, 
the declared policy of England with regard to India. The belief 
that ao many of the independent and influential Princes of India 
appreciate the good intentions of the Government and people of 
England towards them, is to me & source of pleasure far deeper 
and more permenent than the personal gratification which I have 
derived from their Address, and from the very flattering manner ix 
which it has been presented to me. 

And, my Lord, in this point of view, I cannot but regard the 
‘present occasion as one of no temporary or merely personal import. 
ance. Itistrue that Kattiawar is only one of the seven great 
provinces which make up the Presidency of Bombay. But in many 
respects it may be regarded as almost an epitome of our whole 
Indian empire. It is two-thirds the size of Ireland, and but a 
small portion is British territory ; the greater part of the province 
is divided among many princes and chieftains, under the general 
control of s British political officer, but all more or less independ- 
ent, twelve of them exercising powers of life and death, and other 
attributes of real sovereignty. Some of these Chiefs, of Hindd and 
Rajpoot deecent, can show pedigrees, apparently well authentic~ 
ated, running back further than any reigning house in Europe. Many 
of them could prove, in our Courts of Law, that they had muled, 
where they now rule, in the days of the early Crusaders. Some 
of the Mahomedan Chiefs represent families which were powes 
fal on, this coast when their alliance was sought by the aidmisele. 
and generals of the carly Turkish empire--when the great Sulinp. 


sent his fleets from Bassora to repel the earliest Portnguese in- 
vasion of India. There we find, on the coast of Kattiawar, the Por 
tuguese still holding their ancient settlement of Diu, which they 
no gallantly defended, and the Mahomedan prince atill ruling 
where his ancestors ruled when they attacked the Christian for 
tress, while the public peace is now preserved by the distant Go- 
vernment of the Queen of England. I know of no variety of landed 
tenure, in the whole civilized world, of which I could not produce 
examples from among the ancient proprietors of Kattiawar. The 
races we find in that province are equally varied. There are to 
‘be met representatives of almost every tribe in India, and of every 
form of Indian belief. The aborigines, whose ancestors inhabited 
the country when the Brahmins were themselves an invading race, 
the polished and humane traders who lineally represent that Bud- 
dhist religion of which the records are yet to be found graven on 
the rocks of some of the Kattiawar hill-forts, and who look upon 
the Christian and the Jew, the Mshomedan and the Parsi, who 
now frequent their coasts, as followers of comparatively modern 
ereeds ; old arts of sculpture and architecture, of metal work and 
jewellery, of writing and illumination, of weaving and wood-carving, 
still live there, the artists following the same processes whereby 
their ancestors, in the same cities, wrought for the traders of 
Byzantium, and of early Venice and Genoa. We, in England, are 
apt to look on the people of India as lesa proficient in the axta of 
war than of peace. But these people of Kattiawar are far from 
being an unwarlike race; arms are still the profession in highest 
repute next to the sacerdotal office ; in no part of India do more of 
the population habitually carry arms, and in none are they more 
ready to appeal to their arbitrament. 

Since I iat had the honour of seeing you, my Lord, here im 
London, some years ago, 1 have myself been an eye-witness of 
operations on the Kattiawar coast, in the course of which a few 
inaurgente, who had occupied a corner of the province, held it for 
some months against a considerable force of British troops, and on 
one occasion successfully resisted » gallant Britieh regiment which 
attempted incautiously to carry by escalade the old temple in 
which the insurgents had-fortified themeelves. The times 1 speak 
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of were exceptional: but what, my Lord, has been the military 
force with which, for sixty years, this considerable ptovince has 
‘been kept in a state of general peace and progressive improvement? 


As near as I can gather from the latest returns, I believe 
that the whole European force, employed in Kattiawar at this mo- 
ment, consists of a detail of British artillory with four guns, and 
about thirty English gentlemen, employed oa officers in various 
positions of civil and military command. I am of course aware 
that, as the last resort, the power of Hor Majesty’s Government 
in Kattiawar rests on the great garrisons of India and of England, 
but there is no other garrison of Epropean troops within many 
days’ march of the province, and peace is habitually kept, as it has 
been maintained for fifty or sixty years past, among all theso an- 
cient, proud, and martial states, with no other military force of 
the paramount power than a regimont or two of sepoys, and a 
couple of squadrons of native cavalry, and a single battery, or even 
less, of European artillery. I doubt whether the English military 
officers on military duty in Kattiawar at this present moment 
number more than twenty men, and there may be ten or a dozen 
more employed on civil and political duties, under Colonel R. H. 
Keating, the Political Agent, who rules the province with a sort of 
proconsular authority. 


‘This spectacle of a large and populous province kept in order 
by # mere handful of English gentlemen, and a very small force of 
Englich soldiers and disciplined sopoys, is, as you, my Lord, know, 
vot a novel nor,an unusual one in India, and it is well worth our 
while to weigh carefully the causes which have made this possible ; 
for a moment’s reflection will convince us that, whatever the canse 
may be, it is the true secret of our supremacy in India, and the 
only condition on which we can long hold it—for we all know that 
no distant country, however powerful or populous, can bear the 
permanent drain necessary to hold such a possession as India by 
mere force of arms. 

T believe, my Lord, the secret will be found to be nothing else 
than the scrupulous regard which the British Government in India 
habitually pays to the prescriptive rights and interests of ite mub- 





jects, and ta the earnest desire which actuates all the proceedings 
of that Government to protect every one of its subjects, whatever 
Ais rank, the higher as well as the lower orders, in the peaceful 
possession of his ancestral rights. We may not have always been 
successful, or even consistent in carrying out this policy; but the 
desire to do so has, as your Lordship knows, been ever before us. 


In Kattiawar we have been greatly aided by the existence of 
8 large, powerful, and ancient middle and upper class, of which 
the Chiefs, who signed these addresses, are among the principal 
leaders ; and I believe that this eloment in the body politic, when 
directed, as it is now by so judicious, so kindly, and so able s 
representative of the British Government as Colonel Keatinge, 
will be found of the greatest value in promoting the work of 
permanent improvement. 

Colonel Keatinge has acted on the maxims which, in theory, at 
Jeast, is never denied by an Indian native prince,—that the true 
interests of the rulers and the ruled are identical ; that you cannot 
infringe on the ancient customary rights of the chief, without risk- 
ing the rights of the amallest froeholders on his estate, and that 
you cannot protect the real interests of the latter class, without 
strengthening the resources and the position of their feudal supe- 
riors. When I paid a short visit to the province this timo last year, 
T found that every one of the Chiefs I mot was proud to show me, 
or to tell mo of some work of material improvement. Most of 
them had roads ; some, on the aca coast, had piers; and many had 
ordered out valuable machinery from England for pumping water 
for irrigation, and for cleaning and even spinning cotton ; above all 
they had so far forgotten their hereditary eumities and jealousios, 
as to combino together for the construction of a railroad through- 
out the province, which only needs the co-operation of the En~ 

lish Governn ant, to link it on to one of those great trunk-lines 
sich the genius of Lord Dalhousie bequeathed to India, and ta 
“ch the Kattiawar line will become an important feeder. 

Nor were other and less material improvements forgotten. 

¥ of the Chiefs have taken the cause of education eerionaly in 

ad, and have adopted practical measures to promote artistic and 


toechanical, ss well as ordinary education. Three of the principal 
Chiefs I found had not only established courts of justice, more re- 
gular and better paid than were known in former years, but had 
drawn up and printed, for their guidance, rules of procedure, and 
civil and criminal codes, abridged and adapted to local wants and 
customs from the more elaborate Codes in usc in British territory. 

In all this, wy Lord, thero ir, a8 you know, nothing absolutely 
new to our Indian system. Colonel Keatinge, has advised and 
directed the Chiefs with admirable tact and prudence; but the 
spirit in which he has acted is the same which actuated many of 
his predecessors, some of whom were personally known to your 
Lordship ; and others who have left a name behind them as pub- 
lic benefactors in the province, are,” at this moment, I believe, 
members of your Association. In giving Colonel Keatinge, all the 
support in my power, in furtherance of his good work, I have done 
no more and no less than my predecessors, to some of whom you 
have go justly and feelivgly referred an models of Indian statesmen, 

And what has been the result of this policy ? 

These addresses are ono proof that the Chiefs are not insensi- 
ble to the spirit in which I and my predeccasors, have acted; but, 
my Lord, I believe that a knowledge of what our intentions are, 
and a conviction that the policy we have followed is only a part 
of the permanent policy of England towards Indis, will produce 
much more lasting results than mere personal good feeling. Your 
Lordship lately heard Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India 
state, in alluding to the spirit in which the intelligence of the Abys. 
tinian expedition was received in India, that some of the Princes 
of Western India had come forward with spontaneous offers of 
wervice and assistance to Her Majesty, in this great enterprise; 
and you will have been pleased to recognise that two of the three 
Chiefs named by Sir Stafford Northcote, were princes of Kattis- 
war, who have signed this Address. Ithink, my Lord, that this 
gives us some ground for believing that the feeling of these Princes 
towards our Government is no sullen acquiescence in our rule, and 
for hoping that the time is not far distant when they may feel that 
they aro themselves indeed an integral, vital, and essential part 
of the constitution of our Indian empire. 


Finally, my Lord, I would beg to express the extreme gratis 
fication with which I receive these addresses at your hands, not 
only on account of the past, as I recall thetime when I had the 
honour to serve under you while as President of the Board of 
Control you directed the policy of Her Majesty's Government to- 
wards Indis, but in your character as President of this Association. 
‘The task the Association has undertaken is one, I believe, of the 
greatest national importance. It may seem & comparatively easy 
matter, where your range of subjects is so great, to promote, aa 
you undertake to do, the interests and welfare of India gencrally, 
but it is a task of no little difficulty and delicacy to keep to that 
other part of your programme, which binds the Society to abstain 
from all advoeaey of purely personal and local grievances, and 
from interfering in all questions which are capable of judicial 
solution. 

In this respect, my Lord, I believe that the concurrence of 
English stateamen and public men is sbealitely essential to the 

success of the Institution. 

I believe much may be done by the Association as s mere 
meane of conveying information to English public men. Statesmen 
in England are most anxious to be thoroughly well-informed on 
Indian subjects, but we, of India, have generally an unhappy tend- 
ency to treat Indian subjects, s0 technically as to make them 
distasteful to an English audience; and, I believe, English public 
men may do an immense service to their Indian asso if as 
colleagues and auditors they can induce us to make Indian subjects 
intelligible to educated Englishmen. 

But the Association has a far higher purpose than the colleo- 
tion and diffur‘on of information. 

Here, in Europe, nothing is more striking than the tendency 
to change, which’ia everywhere visible around us. Even the most 
placid optimist in London is perpetually reminded that we live 
in an age of revolutions. Every great social and political problem 
in, no to speak, up by the roots, and that which our forefathers 
planted, and under the shade of which our fathers were content 





to dwell in peace, has ofien to be re-planted and re-watered, prune 
ed and examined, before the restless children of this generation 
are content with it. 


But rapid as are the changes in Europe, they are much more 
sudden in India. Everything is on vast scale, and the tens of 
millions of iatelligont, industrious, and commercial people of India 
have had comparatively but little political education to prepare 
them for these changes. They have, it is truc, in many parte 
Jearnt, by centuries of misrule and bloodshod, the blessing of a 
settled, well-intentioned goverament, even though it be a govern- 
ment of strangers. But tho generation which saw armics march, 
aad cities blaze, which hailed the scarlet uniforms of England as 
‘the harbingers of peace and good order, is rapidly passing away, 
and with it must also depart the personal recollections of those 
who rogarded the pale-faccd children of the North asa sort of 
incarnation of justice, as well as of strength—who looked on the 
English “Sahib,” not only as kind of fate, which could not be 
resisted, but as something divine, which could do no wrong. 


‘We must govern India henceforth, as all the world must be 
governed, by the divine right of good governmont; and this task, 
which is not easy here, in England, is still moro difficult in 
Tadis, where all the elements of change are more numerous 
and much more potent than ia Europe. India has not, like 
this our Western world, undergone long centuries of prepara- 
‘tion for imprevement. It is as though all that couduces to change 
in England, our free laws, our free press, our railways, our steam> 
engines, and above all our religion and the spirit of free and 
impartial inquiry which it demands, hed been introduced, not 
gradually and ripening by slow degrees from generation to genera. 
tion, but suddenly, and as if all the revolations which have been 
accomplished during the past three centuries in England had been 
concentrated in the first fifty years of English rule in India, I 
believe, Sir, that those men who have passed their lives in India, 
and these who role the destinies of England, could hardly doa 
wetter work for both England and India than by combining to- 
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Bother to discuss the great problems of Indian statesmanship before 
they force themselves upon us as matters which imperatively 
demand immediate solution. And it is in this point of view that I 
recognise the work your Association bas in hand as one’ of imperial 
importance. I look on the addresses you bave been kind enough 
to convey to mo, as fresh evidence of the reasonable desire of the 
provinces of India, to take no inactive share in the great career of 
the British empire ; and I regard the channel through which those 
addrosses have been presented, aa one of the means which, by the 
blessing of tho Almighty, may assist India and England to achieve 
maccessfully the greatwork which His Providence bas set 
before us. 


III SPEECHES AT PUBLIC 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Bhe Bycullx Club, 
[Bombay, 14th February 1867.} 
~000= 


A Farewell Entertainment was given to Hia Excellency 
SirHenry Bartle Edward Frere,by the Membors of the above Club. 

The Chair was taken by Andrew Richard Scoble, Esq., 
President of the Committee of the Club. 

‘Tux Cuarnwas, in proposing the first toast, suid :— 

Gentlemen,—I call upon you to drink to Her Mojesty the Queen. 
‘That is a toast which, in all essemblies of Englishmen, needs no 
eloquence on the part of its proposer to commend it to those to whom 
it is proposed. Her Majesty the Queen holds too deep and firm a 
Position in the hearts of her subjects to require that any public enumeration 
of the virtues by which she has endeared herself to us al] should be made up- 
on any occasion ; and the ouly reason why 1 would do more than almost 
formally propose that toast to vou is this, that ona recent occasion in En- 
gland 0 voice from Bomboay—but which Bombay disclaims—was heard to 
pass reflections upon the present occupant of the British Throne. ‘The great- 
est popular leader of present times—I will not call him the greatest dem- 
agogue—rose up and repudiated the insinuation ; and the whole assembly, be- 
longing to a class held tobe unrepresented by reason of aristocratic tyranny, 
retarned the charge which had been made by Mr. Ayrton, by singing 
“ God save the Queen,” I believe, therefore, that whatever may be the 
political feeling in England, there is this feeling at all eventa in the breaste 
of all Englishmen,—s feeling of loyal attachment to the throne and to its 
pref occupant. - Long may Her Majesty remain on that throne—as the 
‘Poet Laurente expresses it, 


“Broad based upon her people’s will 
And compassed by the inviolate seus.” 

Tas Cxammman, in proposing the next toast, said :— 

Gentlemen,—I have now to call upon you to drink the health of the 
Royal Family of England. That isa toast which, like the one that has 
preceded it, needs no commendation. The Prince of Wales has taken his 
Place et once in the first rank of British gentlemen, partaking their sports 
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and showing himself at all foreign courts a worthy representative of the Bri- 
tish Crown. His wife is the darhny of the English nation; and all the other 
members of the Royal Family, in the positions in which they are placed, 
have shown themselves worthy of their descent and worthy of the great 
nation to which they belong. 


The Cutznwan, in giving the toast of the evening, said :-— 
Gentlemen,—I cali upon you to fill your glasses to the toast which I am 
now ubout to propose, aud believe me it is with no affectation that I say that 
I sincerely wish that the pleasing duty which I now have to perform were 
to be performed hy some one more competent to do justice to it than I am. 
Much, Gientletaen, ay 1 appreciate the duty which aa Chairman of this Club I 
have to-night to discharge, I feel thot my feeble powers are insufficient to 
do justice to the toast which I have to propose; and I must beg you, and I 
must beg our honoured Cinest, to bear with me in any deficiency of utterance 
of which I may be found guilty. Apart, too, from the disqualifications 
which I possess am other resperts I feel that to-night I shall have consider- 
able dificulty in muhing my voice heard throughout this room. But I take 
it, Gentlemen, that we are here to-night, not so much to effect a political 
demonstration—not so much to express the feeling that we entertoin with 
regard to the character of the adininistration of the Gorernor who is about 
to leave us—aa here, an asseinblage of the gentlemen of Bombay, anxious 
to do honour to, nnd testify their heartfelt regard and respect for, the gen- 
tleman who during the lust tive years hes been at the head of society in this 
Presidency. It ix not for ine on this occasion and in his presence to refer 
to the porticulur features of Mir Bartle Frere’s government or to canvas the 
merita of his administration. That has been done in other places and by 
abler hands. Wv have paid our tribute to him in the localities in which 
it is mout fitunyr that that tribute should be paid. But here tomnight we 
meet, as I take it, to pay our tribute of heartfelt respect to the personal ex- 
cellencies and to the high individual character of our distinguished Guest. 
And I trnst that I may be permitted while on this topic to refer briefly to 
what hag always struck me as the leading characteristic of Sir Bartle Frere’a 
private and publi. character, It has been said in another place, and ina 
very eloquent oration, thet Sir Bartle Frere might be almost taken to be- 
Jong to a race of statesmen now well-nigh extinct. I am not disposed to 
accept that definition, for I prefer to believe that the high qualities of which 
Hie Excellency has given proof are qualities which as the world progresses 
ate more and more recognised as the qualities of real statesmen. I cannot 
admit thet a highminded coartesy—a chivalrous abnegation of seli—s eine 
cere regard for the public interest—a genuine sppreciation of all the highs 


est qualities of humanity—are virtues which are becoming dend amongst 
our statesmen, And it is because he is @ living representative of such 
virtues as these that we are met to-night to do honour to Sir Bartle Frere. 
I would prefer to say that in our Governor who is about to leave us we 
possess, not a representative of departed statesmanship, but rather the re- 
alization pourtrayed by the Poet Laureate when he pointed to men who in 
the discharge of their duties to the public 

“Would love the gleams of light that broke 

From either side, nor veil their eyes ; 

But if some drendful need should rise, 

Would strike, and firmly, and one stroke,” 


I take it that that is what we may regard as the characteristic of modern 
statesmanship,—a class of men blinded by no inveterate prejudices ; open to 
alt honest impression, ready to listen, ready to consider, but who, when the 
moment for action arrives, are not afraid to take a decisive course. And it 
is Gentlemen, this combination of an individual energy of eheracter with 
conscientious regard for the opinions of other men, and with a readiness to 
receive impressions from them without making at the enme time timid con- 
cessions to opinions opposed to his own, that 1 take it has been the leading 
characteristic of Sir Bartle Frere’s career since its commencement. From 
the time when he landed in Bombay, as young civilian, thirty-three years 
sgo—a longer time than some of us can look back upon in our lives ;—-since 
he landed here thirty-three years ago (and in the history of India that is o 
very long period,) up to the present time, we find thot he has been called 
‘upon to fill positions which require from him the highest qualities, and thet 
he has never proved unequal to any one of those positions. The introduc 
tion of the Revenue Survey Settlement into a wild country is no slight task 
to devolve upon s young man recently arrived from an old country like 
England ; but we find that in every part of this Presidency where Sir Bartle 
Frere laboured in those eatly days his name is still held in honour and he 
is remembered by the agricultural population of the country. Afterwards, 
in Sattara, he had a most difficult task to perform ; and how he performed 
it appears on the records of the Government of this country. In Sind he 
was placed in an equally difficult position; and he discharged his duties 
there ir . manner that won for him not only the gratitude of India but 
the thanks of the British Legislature. Afterwards, in Caleutta, the services 
that he rendered not only to this country, but to his own land and to 
humsnity in general, are to be written and remembered only when the full 
history of those troublous times shall come before the public, And Gentle- 
men, I would venture to say that in all these epochs of his career the great 
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feature of Sir Bertle Frere'e character to which I have alluded has been that 
which hos stood him and his country in such stead ; for be it borne in mind 
that, although in the various duties which he has been called upon to 
perform he has necessarily been brought into contact with conflicting 
interests and with opinions adverse to his own,—and although in that 
conflict he hoa shown himself to be tenacious of his opinion while consi- 
derate and courteous to those who differed from him, yet I would venture 
to say he has never during the whole of his career mude a single enemy. 
And I toke the reason of it to Ue this, Gentlemen, that to hia courtesy 

in conflict he hos always added the utmost moderation in victory. At the 
time when Sir Bartle Frere was the right hand mon of Lord Canning in 
Calcutta, this country was passing through a stage of existence unparalleled, 
I may say, in the history of uny land. There was a just, or at oll events 
an excuauile clamour, on the one side; and there was on the other side a 
population overcome by miktary prowess and guilty of a great wrong. 
And what ia the vourse that the Jndian Government—as I would venture 
to say, very much by the infacnce of Sir Bartle Frere—then adopted? It 
was not a pohcy of moching thiumph—it was not a policy of the rejoicing 
of the strong ever the weuk—but it was a pobcy which exemplified the 
noblest attributes of our nature and gave to England by adopting it the 
proudest glory which she hns attained. Gentlonien, I fear that in olluding 
in this manner to the political carcer of Sir Bartle Frere, I may be stroying 
from the proper olyects ofan nssmbly Like dis; but I feel that to be silent 
on this occasion in regard to those features in our hanoured Guest's career 
would be to omit what is really his highest claim for renown. At the same 
time 1 would almost yuefer on this occusion to refer to the influence which 
Bir Bartle Frere has exercised upon the society of Bombay. And coming 
to this point it is impossible to forbear to mention the part taken by Lady 
Frere—w Lo has given a grace to the hospitality of Pure) which no bachelor 
Governor could ever hope to attoin. By her presence, aided by the co-oper 
ation of His Excellency, o stimulus hos been given to Bombay society, which 
Was much wanted, und of which J hope it will never cease to reap the 
benefit. And, r oreover, 1 think that—passing fiom the more ordinary 

topica which suggest themselves on on occavion like this-—-we may recogy 
nise that Sir Burtle Frere throughout his career hos exemplified all those 
qualities which a civilion ought to possess. He bas been good on hore 
Back, good asa chot, und possessed of all the accomplishments which enter 
into the character of an English gentleman, may mention here—what is 
probably not known to many—that that energy of character which has al~ 
ways distinguished Sir Bartle Frere mede him one of the pioneers of the 
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Overland Route. I believe that ifnot the first individual who came to 
India by the way of Egypt and the Red Sea, he was the first civilian who 
‘ever juined his appointment by that route; and I think J am not wrong in 
saying that at the period of his first arrival in Bombay, fur from preeenting 
the appearance of a distinguished member of the Civil Service, he rather 
looked like a representative of o class which is known now by the nome of 
“Joafer.” Gentlemen, if such an appearance is a common one with the 
great pioneers of civilization—those whose experiences confer such inestim- 
able benefits upon humanity—I can only say they are not the sort of 
persons with whom I would lke to walk arm in arm down Regent Street. 
And I believe that on the occasion of Sir Bartle Vrere’s first arrival in thie 
country he was so disfigured by the difficulties ond dangers which be hed 
experienced in coming across the Desert, and then down the led Sea, and 
afterwards ina buggalow from Mocha to Bombay, that even bis own 
brother could not recognise him. Now, Gentlemen, J om content to take 
thatas a foretaste of what Sir Bartle Frere was afterwards to do. The 
dangers and difficulties of that route thirty-three years ago were more scri- 
ous than any of the gentlemen who have arrived in Indiu by the com- 
fortable transit afforded by the P.and ©. Co. can ewily appreciate, but 
they were not such as te deter Sir Bartle from undertaking the voynge; 
and when on arriving at Suez he did not find the ship which he had ex- 
pected to join, he was not deterred from guing down the Hed Sea inan open 
boat as far as Mocha, and suiling thence to Bombay in a buggalow. Now, 
that requires great enerzy and force of character, which I think are eminent 
characteristics of Sir Bartle Frere, and which have stood him in good stead 
ever since the time to which I refer. Gentlemen, I will not detain you 


longer. I propose that wedrink to the health of Sr2 Bansiu Fasue, with 
three times three. 





Sr Bantte Feene, in responding to the tonst, said: 


Mr. Scobleand Gontlemon,—I have often during tho last few 
weeks found some difficulty to express in an adeqnate manner my 
feelings on hearing of the regret felt as the time of my departure 
from this country drew gear, but I can safely say that I fecl no 
such difficulty on this occasion. I believe that the way in which 
Mr. Scoble has proposed my health and the manner in which 
you have received the toast would draw warm acknowledgments 
from s heart of stone. But under any circumstances, Gentlemen, 
the fact that this is probably the last time that I shall have the 

+ Pleasure of dining in thie Club would fill me with many solemn 
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recollections, and also with many pleasant recollections of the daya 
that are past. My recollection should go back to atime very near 
to that which Mr. Scoble has escribed so graphically, and I should 
remember the day when, avery few days after my arrival in 
Bombay, I first entered this Club—which was then a very small 
building indeed, comprised I think within the walls of what is 
at present your newspapor room, and having no sleeping rooms, 
nor any thing beyond # very moderate billiard room in which to 
amuse ourselvos. From that day to this—on many occasions be- 
fore I came here as Govornor—I met habitually in this Club all 
that was most valuablo among the European population of Bombay; 
aud I feel this evening that it is a plessure which no other could 
surpass, to know that in leaving Bombay Ihave your sympathy 
and your regrot. Itisa peculiar pleasure, (Gentlemen, 10 those 
who havo sorved in this country, to feel that the Natives of this 
country do not rogard them altogether as an evil genius sent to 
persecute them;—and the regret which haa been expressed by many 
of my native friends, and by many among the natives who know 
me only by name, sinks very deep into my heart. There is agreat 
pleasure also, in knowing that those who hold the threads 8 this 
great empire of India do not consider that in my conduct here 
I havo betrayed the trust reposed in mo; and I ean eafely say that 
to me personally there is no gratification equal to that of knowing 
that the class to which I myself belong—that those with whom I 
have Isboured, with whom I have risen, and who are the best 
judges of my conduct, are willing to say that I have not disgraced 
their order. Gentlemen, it has always struck me that in England 
we are in tho habit of doing very scant justice to institutions like 
this. We havo got into the habit of regarding them as mere 
excrescences in our social organisation, but I have often thought 
that they take a vory important place in,the political organization 
of England and are s valusble means of preparing Englishmen for 
that political life which is more or Jess the part of every one of us. 
In the first place we acquire ia those clubs a complete deference 
tothe verdict of the msjority— which is of iteelfa great thing, 
‘We aro trained also to s habitual deference to the government of 
the best and wisest swong ws, whom wo have selected to sule over, 
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as. But above all, Gentlemen, we are trained to a tolerant regard. 
for the minority : and I cannot help thinking that it is to « great 
extent to this feoling—which playa so important » part in our club 
organisation and club habits—that we owe that toleration to which 
your Chairman has alluded in speaking of tho way in which wo 
trost the Natives of this country. In all party contests, political 
or otherwise, there is a great disposition on the part of the major- 
ity, or those who get the victory, to treat with scant consideration 
those over whom they haro triumphed; but it is very different, 
as you know, in Clubs, for when a question ia once settled, there 
ia great toleration always shown to the minority, and the object of 
the committee of a good Club is always to make up differences 
which have been caused by 8 Club quarrel. Now, Gentlemen, I 
do not think this ia an unimportant matter when so many of our 
couatrymen como out to rule overs nation, or as I may say an 
assemblage of nations, in India. But, Gentlemen, whatever may 
de the claims of a Club in England on the gratitude of the com- 
munity, I think there are very few who will not recognise . fer 
greater claims here in Bombay, where this institution hoe been 
to so many of our younger brethren a home and a very happy 
heme, We know that in England there is often a choice between 
abome snd a club; but here, where many of us have no home of 
our own, we owe double debt of gratitude tothe Club. And, 
Gentlemen, I have always thought that this ins? tution afforded 
to ua so many of the advantages of Club life at home, in establish- 
ing e standard of judgment upon all social questions, and passing 
‘a free aud unbiased verdict upox all those questions, and in afford. 
ing a home to our younger brethren sud keeping them generally 
in very good order—that it deserved the gratitude of all who look 
to the character of Englishmen in thie country as of paramount 
importance to the character of English Government. And I have 
viewed with satisfaction the growth of such institutione—especial- 
ly of the infant oue at Poona where I had lately the pleasure of 
being entertained—as a good sign of the advancement of society in 
Bombay. Gentlemen, I feel it very difficult to allude in any way 
$e what your Chairman has said regarding me personal: I feel 
ae . 
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that I owe some apology to the community for ever having appear- 
ed among them in the manner he has described, but as I have been 
called to the bar I am bound to confess that he has given a true 
account of it. The only extenuating circumstance E can urge is, 
that after a long voyage down the Red Sea, cooking for ourselves 
and mending our own clothes,—without any awning over us, and 
far away from the Indian “ washerwomen ”—we could hardly avoid 
becoming rather disrepntable looking ; and I shall never forget the 
face of doubt with which the respected head partner of the excel- 
lent houre of Forbes and Co. looked at us, when, without any pree 
vious notice of our arrival, we presented ourselves before him with 
our letters of introduction. The kindnexs and horpitality, how- 
evor, with which we wero enteriained when it was found that we 
were indeed good men and true, fully made up for the embarrass: 
mont wo experienced nt arrival. 1 have always felt, too, that what 
we wont through at that time was a goud foundation for the ro~ 
spect 1 have always entertained for that excelent corporation the 
P. and O. Co., to which we owe so much~and the gratitude we felt 
for what wo then experienced in the shape of a kind welcome from 
Bombay—the European community of which wns then very small 
—has been moro than justified by what Ihave since experienced. 
Gentlemen, I have anly one more remark which I would beg you 
to bear in mind,—that whatever may hase been my persona) suc- 
eess as a Clovernor in this Presidency, } owe it entirely to the co- 
operation of those men with whom I have come in contact. I can 
conscientiourly confirin what your Chairman has said, that I never 
felt the slightest difculty in obtaining their sympathy and sup- 
port in endezvopring to carry out anything which was required 
for the good of the country,—that, whether it was a popular or an 
unpopular measure, E could always find many around me who 
coutd fully enter into any duty which I felt pressing upon myeelf, 
and who were actuated by the same spirit, whether it was food or 
bad, which induced me to elaborate any particular measure. 
‘Whatever I have done, Gentlemen, has been done with the cordial 
assistance, not ouly of those who were deputed to such duty in 
the service of Government, but of the community st large. And 
I should very ill discharge the debt of gratitude which I owe to 
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Y eia community if I did not record the high sense which I feet of 
the aid I have always reccived from those outside the services who 
have co-operated with us on every occasion on which their co- 
operation could be desired. And foromost among them, Geutle- 
ten, was your Chairman. Iwill detain you no longor thau to 
thank you onve more for tho kiuduess with which you have drunk 
my health, and to assure you that the estcem of tho gentlemen of 
Bombay as represented in this Club will be one of the happiest re- 
collections which I whall carry with mo after thirty-threo years 
service in this couutry. 


Tux Hoy’prz L. H. Barury, raz Aprocate Grwenat, propored the 
next toast, which was the health of our brave defenders,— The Army and 
the Navy. This was 9 toast which wae mvariubly received by Englishmen 
in all parts of the world with enthusia-m; but in Indiv, where we eo much 
depended upon the army for our existence, there were special rensuns for 
honouring the toust. There waa ne doubt that we lived in troublous times; 
and there were elements at work on the continent of Ewope whose results 
it was quite impossible te forewe. ‘The Atiny was represented on this 
occasion hy his friend, Drizadier-Cieuerul Tupp—wbo hind come three 
hundred miles, notwithstanding his forty pears? residence in Indio, for the 
Purpose of leing present, They had to regret, however, the ubsence of the 
Chief of the Bumbay Army (who Lad been prevented by the deoth of # 
‘aeor relative from attending, ) and he would venturé to ray that no General 
who hod ever Leen at the lead of the Bombay Army was more entitled 
to the love of the officers, and even of the cummon soldiers, thun the present 
General, Sir Robert Napier. The Navy of India hud been so frequently 
described and its prowess s0 oiten the subject of remark that it wos une 
necessary to occupy the time of the company by syxoking of it. They 
could not but feel gratitied, however, that such a distinguished officer op 
Admiral Sir Henry Keppel was on his way to join the Indian and Chinese 
squadron, In concluding, the Hon’ble Gentleman said he would call upon 
Brigadier-General Tapp to respond for the Army, and Commodore Hillyar 
‘to respond for the Navy. 


Baroapren-Gessaat T. Tapp replied as follows - 


Mr. Chairman and Gen‘lemen,—It is a very ead thing, you most admit, 
for an old officer to confess that he has been taken by surprise. I can only 
‘essure you that it was not my fault, for noone was kind enough to tell 
me that I ought to prepare sapeech, I was only told when I came here 
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rat T was to be culled upon, bot I amsure you would not heve wished 
that should torget and lose my dinner to try to pick up something to say. 
Tam sorry toray never waseloquent, and I am afraid I never shall be. 
Dat 1 have o great deal of feeling, and I feel very much the Lonourable 
yosition in which you have placed me. You all know the Army, Gentlee 
men, and what they have been, so J need say nothing in reference tw that. 
T think a great many of us owe our tives oud our property to them. Of 
what they now are I need say nothing either; but I hope they are the 
same ani believe they are the sume. They are resting in times of peace, 
ut they are ready when called upon, and what they will be 1 think you 
know just ns much as Ido. And I feel perfectly confident that you all 
Know that should our beloved Queen and our country call for them they are 
ready for anything: that may come to pase. I beg leave, Gentlemen, to re 
turn you my most sincere thanks for the honour you kave done me. 


Commovons Iitiyar ( of H. M's. §.8, Octaria } said ;— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—Afer the able speech that has come 
from my honourable friend on my right, it is very dificult fur me to return 
thanks or follow him up in the same style, Sailors are not orators, and T 
think hiresity is the soul of wit, So J shall content myself with expressing: 
my acknowledgments in the name of the Navy and myself for the Lonour 
you have done us in drinking our healtha, I think there ix one toost which 
we have funrotten, and thit is “The Ladies” We sailors olways make it 
the first toant. I hope we shall not be backward or found wanting whenever 
our services are required any time. 





Tre How're Mr. Danzow Uzcnent Exus, in proposing the next tonst 
wid 


Gentlemen,—I rise to do the best in my power to do away with the ree 
pronch which has been enst upon us by the gallant Commodore. Though I 
ama not prepared to undertake the mighty task of proposing the health of all 
the Ladies, yet I am deputed to propose fo you the health of one very dis 
tinguished Lady. In doing 20 I feel not the slightest amount of diffidence, 
becaure, however feeble my powers of oratory may be, this toast isone which 
needa no extraneous aid hut stands on ite ovn merits without help or assist 
ance from the eloquence of any speaker. I feel some hesitation, however, 
esto what I can say on this oceasion, for I am to some extent tongue-tied. 
‘Not that I om tied down by any fear of divalging aught that hos pased in 
the Council Chamber or betraying official secrecy, for my toast hes little 
connection with affairs of State; but I fear lest 1 should be treading upan 
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Aifficult or dangerous ground, smd lest in descanting upon the theme which 
has been entrustg# to me, I should be intruding upon the sanctity of private 
life. But for this fear, Gentlemen, I should have been able, perhaps, to 
trace how tar the civilising power of Jody Frere had operated upon the 
Joafer 60 zraphically described to you by the Chairman. But os it ie not 
Permitted me to do this, 1 muy at least +03 that, Lowever muck we my 
amiss Rir Bartle Frere in all the walks of public life, however much we may 
miss him in connection with public w in connection with education, ond 
in connection with the revenue or foreign departments of Government, in 
none shall we miss Lim more than we shall miss Lady Fiere and her home. 
Gentlemen, when she hes Jett us, with the regrets which we sbull feel on 
her departure will be mingled numy pleasing, very pleasing, semiuiscences 
of the many happy hours Which we have parsed in ler scciety and one 
her nuapices, and there are many of us hee who will Jong aemember the 
re-unions of tiauesh Khind or Parel or Malabar Point, But itis not ouly 
those who have been admitted tu the magicircte of Government House festi- 
vities that will cherish ler memory, for, whenever aniangnt the lower chiseea 
kind words were needed, hind words in season fell fiom her, and where-ever 
good deeds were wanted, prod deeds ard hind actions woe ulwaya freely 
piven. Amongst mony, therefore, outside these walls, outside the cirde of 
what is colled wviety, her name will be semembered with poatitude ond 
Jove. Tam only the representative of those osscmbld Leve teonig ht, ond 
‘those assensbled here are ouly the representatives of a ager cowd who will 
always remember Lady Miete with feelings of regiet for Ler departure, 1 
am sute all of you will join with me in wishing 1ody Frere ond her fami 
& prosperous voy ae home md x» joyful meeting with their fiends in Ene 
gland, and Icng life and unulloyeu Lappinest, It ip, Gentlemen, to pive ex« 
Pression to this feeling that ] am now ashing you to join with we in diink- 
ing with all the honours to the Zealth of Lady Frire. 














Sim Bantiz Frere asked the company to bear with him for # 
few moments while he endeavoured to express on Lady Frere's be- 
half her very cordial thanks for the honour they had done her in 
drinking her health. Ie could assure them that Lady Frere had 
a very warm fecling for everything connected with this great Em- 
pire. She was, as they kuew, the danghter and the grand-daughter 
of a soldier, and among her near relations she numbered an un- 
Raual proportion of those who served in the military and naval 

eo of her country. She was herself acquainted with most of 
«we gentlemen who sat at that table,and she knew to participate 
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in the feelings of those who laboured for the advancement of the 
Indian Empire. And he (His Excellency) could assure them that 
in all that he and Lady Frere had gouo through together during » 
Jong time in this country it had been to him a very great assistance 
and support to fecl that, whatever political or other storms might 
rage outside, there was always at home—whethér in the Deccan 
or Sind, 2t Parel or Malabar Point—one who would make the 
guests of the house asimuch at home as possible, not from any 
feeling of cold official duty, Lut from a sincere wish to do by them 
asa hostesn should do hy her guests. She would earry with her 
many recollections of pleasant ‘4 passed in India, aud not a few 
of them passed in Bombay and in that very room; and he could 
say with the utmoxt confidence that she would earry to her own 
country avery grateful recolicction of this last tribute of the 
kindly feeling and regard of the geutleanen uf Bombay. 





Tus Hoy’pxr Siz Joseru Anxovip said :-- 


Thave much pleasure in proposing the toast that has been entrusted te 
me,— The Cirtl Service of India. tis one which needs few words to come 
mend it to any assembly of cur country nen who are met together os we 
meet to-night, within the Innits of thut w. erful Enipire which was found- 
ed by Robert Clive;—w hich was preverved and eatended by Warren Hast 
ings ;—w hich bas been iilustiated by the carcers and hos learned to honour 
Munro, aud Charles Metcalfe, and Mountstuast Eh b- 
inetoue ;—of George Clerk of Umballa, of Jobn Lawrence, and of Bartle 
Frere. I know few tnings that can more reascnably gratify the just national 
pride of our race than to contemplate the career of those young Englishmen 
—and when I say Englishmen I nieon of course Scotchmen and Irishmen 
an well—who come out year after year to administer Government and Law 
in this vust dependency of the British Crown. W hile these of their own age 
and class, whoin they have left behind thum in the overcrowded Islond 
home, are pining in inaction and discourag:ment—clergymen without pre- 
ferment—pbyeicians without fees, or barristers without briefe—the young 
men of the Indian Civil Service are training themselves in the school of 
statecraft, by actuolly exercisirg the functions of Empire. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive a task of greater difficulty then that which they are thua, 
called upon to fulfil,-one more fitted to bring out and test to the uttermost 


those talents of practical statesmanship—that sober jodgment—that wise 
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moderation—that superiority to the narrowing prejudices of birth, of country, 
and of education, which are among the hi:hest and most needful attributes 
of atraly Imperial rave. ‘These young men come from a lund,—the foree 
most seat of the new, industrial civilisition of the Weat,—where the two 
great recognised principles of human society are the principle of Individue 
alism and the principle of Progress. ‘They find themselves here in India 
face to face with a primeval citutisation which rests, as it has ever rested, 
on the two muin bases of Organisation and Association—of Orgunivation, 
fixed in permanence—of Asoviution, which, running through all the relations 
of Life and Society, never leaves the Hindu iwlated between the cradle and 
the grave, or as I ough: rather to from birth to the burning-ground— 
his Family, a partnership, ey a community ;—Lix Cuxte, a bene= 
At club and a guild, The srience with which the young Civilian comes fur 
nished—the modern sescience of the practical West—is a seience of 
Unrestricted Competition : the people among wlom he ia to apply the prin- 
ciples of that scienve are at once the masters and the slaves of a vast system 
of Carestricted Combinati x. In Englund alone among the nations—whe> 
ther for enod, or whether for evil, it will he for the future to decide, there 
has been brought about, slowly but surely, an almost absolute divorce bee 
tween the millions who til! the soil and all proprictary owners|ip in the soil 
they till. Even the yeoman hus become scarce in England—the peasant pros 
Prietor is virtually extinct. In India, on the other hand, a peasant propriee 
tary stands as it bus stood for aes everywhere firmly routed in the soil— 
“g stubborn piece of untiquity” te borrow the languaze of Charles Lamb 
compared to which Stonehenve isin ita nonaze”;—as unmoved and un- 
changed amid all the vicisatudes of conquest aud of empire, as some black, 
basalt erny on the summit of the Ghauts amid the dritt aud stress of ime 
memorial monsoons, J need not pursue the contrast further; I have said 
enough to remind fou that the conditions under which the Indinn Civil 
Servant is called upon to carry out the work of edministration in this great 
@ependency—are conditions of the extremest difficulty—conditions which 
necessatily lead him to think deeply and to think brosdly—to busy himeelf 
with problema which lie at the very rout aud ore of human welfare and of 
civil soviety. But, though be is thus compelled to think, the Indign Civil 
Servant, by the controlling exigencies of his pusition, ix equally compelled 
to act :~he haa no tine to loiter or to dream. And when we consider how 
‘Wise and beneficent on the whole his course of action has been—how often 
he has been the means of introducing order and eecusity in the ploce of law 
lessness and discord—fertility in the place of desert barrenness—the culti- 
‘vator in the place of the freebooter—civilisation in the place of berbariam— 































we feel that, arid ell his difficulties, he has in the main kept true to the 
high tradition of the Imperial race, the “Te regere imperio populos pacisque 
imponere morem :”—we feel that in the Civil Service of Indis, England 
Poseesses an order of men capable of wielding with practical wisdom this 
Empire which our fathers won by adventurous valour, which, but the 
other day, our brethren in arms, not unsided by the splendid exertions of 
the Civil Service, retrieved and preserved by the might of o matchless 
heroiam, With these sentiments I feel sincere pleasure in proposing the 
toast of the Civil Service, and in coupling with it the name of the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice Tucker. 


Tax Hos'sus Mr. Hexny Pespocy St. Gronoz Tucker, in respond- 
ing said he rezretved extremsly the absence of his friend, the Hon'ble Me. 
Clandius James Erskine, who had been prevented by indisposition from 
attending, and who, had he been present, would hae responded in @ much 
more fitting monner than he (Mr. Tucker) could do, to the eloquent speech 
they hud just heard, At the same time, however, hr confessed that he wax 
glad to have an opportunity offorded him of expressing on behalf of hims 
self personally and of hix brethren of the service, ol} the high esteem and 
veneration they felt for the Guest in whose honour thia company was as- 
sembled. They of the Civil Service (and he was now speaking more especi- 
ally asa Bombay Civilian) felt that they owed a deep debt of gratitude to 
4. E. Sir Bartle Frere—not because he bad particularly fostered them as = 
privileged class,—but because he had taught them in a moat emphatic mane 
ner by hia example the hizhest principles of statesmanship, and, above all, 
had shown them that the Civil Service was made for India and not India 
for the Civil Service. It would hardly be becoming in him to para any 
lengthy encomiums on the manner in which His Excellency’s government 
hal been can lucted, but he would state his own conviction that there was * 
Ro branch of the administration in which traces of his useful labours would 
not be found, and none ia which sume odvancement had not been made 
during his superintendence. He was sure that at the present late hour of the 
evening the corpany would not wish that he should enter into any lengthy 
address. He would simply contine himself to expressing the thnks of the 
Service, and particularly of those members of itavho had bad the pleasure 
of joining in this demonstration to His Excellency. a 

Cotosm: W. F. Manntorrin a few words proposed The Bench and 
the Bar,’ and in the absence of the Chief Justice, Sir Richard Couch, conpled 
‘whth the toast the name of the Honourable Sir Joscph drnould. 


ai 
‘Sin Josurx Apxovxn replied as follows :— 


Lam sorry to find myself upon my lege again, but the extreme modesty 
and diffidence of my juniors—upon whom, uceording to the old rules of 
ancient etiquette in England, the duty of responding to such toasts usually 
devolved—renders it necessary for me to return thanks for the kind and 
cordial manner in which the toast of the Bench and the Bar has been drunk, 
Speaking for myself, I must say that I have always found the duty of the 
Bench in India # remarkably interesting occupation, affording as it does, 80 
peculiar a means of insight into the habits and character of the native popu- 
lation, ‘The pleasure and satisfaction, however, that I have felt in my work 
has been very greatly owing to the amenity, courtesy and learning of the 
gentlemen of the Bar, from whom I and my coVleagues have always 
derived the most able and efficient assistance in the administration of justice. 
T am one of those who think that the emalgamation of the Courts has been a 
great and decided success. It hasin every way been beneficial. It hes 
done much towards the destruction of old class prejudices, and has decided- 
ly tended to improve the administration of justice in the Mofussil, The 
Barrister Judge who sits on the Appellate Side of the High Court learna to 
respect the legal acquirements of his learned Civilian colleagues; to the 
young civilians themselves the position of a High Court Judge presents 
greater attractions then the position of a Sudder Judge did formerly. The 
feeling of the Service itself with regard to the judicial office and functions, 
has lately undergone a considerable change for the better. The old im- 
plicit belief of the Civil Service—the rooted convictions that Ex quovis 
ligno fit judex~if not altogether abandoned ( it would be too sanguine per= 
haps to expect this )—has at all events been very considerably mitigated. 
Some of the ablest members of the Service have cultivated with successful 
weal the science of jurisprudence. Some of the more promising among the 

young civilians have given public intimation that, as far us the exigencies 
of the Service admit, they desire to be regarded as candidates rather for its 
jodicial than its administrative branch. Under these circumstances it is to 
be hoped that we have almost heard the last of the old class cry of trained 
against untrained Judges, which was once so much too common. I never 
could in any way join in that cry, it always seemed to me so ungenerous 
and unjust. What in fact could be more unfair than a comparison between 
the Barrister Judges of the Presidency Towns, with all the appliances 
thet ® centralised administration of justice placed at their command, and 
the Civilian Judges of the Mofussil, left to grope their way through 
masses of native documents and labyrinths of native testimony without 
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the aid of skilled interpreters and translators—without ready teference 
to works of legal authority—above all, without the inestimable advantage 
ofa trained Bar—a body of men too honourable to mistake or mislend, too 
Tearned not to throw all the light thet can be derived from established prin- 
ciples and recorded decisions on the point submitted for judicial determina+ 
tion. And now I want His Excellency to take with him ecross the kala 
panee a sentiment which I will pack up into a amall compass for convenient 
exportation, and it is this: No class of young men can be imported from 
England better fitted for the successful adminjatration of justice in the Mofus« 
sil than the clase of civilians who are now coming out to us—young men well 
grounded in the general principles of jurisprudence, completely versed in 
the vernaculara, ready, as far as the exigenciea of the Service will permit, 
to devote themselves exclusively to » judicial career. I want His Excellency 
to carry that opinion home with him to be slung, a8 occasion may gerve, in 
the Indian Council against that redoubtable Goliath of the trained barrister 
interest, my honourable and learned predecessor,-—Sir Erskine Perry. With 
this great change for the better in the feelings of the civilians towards the 
judicial branch of the Service, with the prospect that before three years 
are over our Presidency Bar will be zeinforced by the admission into its 
ranks of the picked men amongst the Native Law Graduates of our Univer- 
sity, with what I hope may soon be renlised, the permanent promotion of 
‘a Native Judge to the Bench of the Iligh Court, I feel confident that the 
Bench and the Bar in India will not in the future be less deserving than 
you are pleased to think them now, of the honourable and kind welcome 
‘with which you bave to-night greeted the tonst, to which in the name of my 
colleagues and myself I beg leave to respond with the expression of our 
sincere and hearty thanks, 


Ma. J. M. Mactman, in proposing the next tosst, said ;— 


Although I could wish that the difficalt task of proposing the toast 
of The Merchants were entrusted to some other hands, I think it is 
one which ought not to be omitted at any festive meeting in this country 
where formal toasts are proposed. We ought never to forget that it is 
the glory of a company of English merchants to have acquired the empire 
of India and added it to the possessions of the English Crown. We cannot 
Teave out of sight our own origin, or forget the great truth that it is, after 
all, commercial enterprise—whatever may be said of the different branches 
of the administration—it is the enterprise of the merchant adventurers of 
England, that has covered so large a portion of the surface of the earth with 
states and colonies and dependencies, inhabited by races of men speaking 


the English tongue, governed by English laws, and owning the supremacy of 
English manners and English literature, There is a special fitness on such 
‘an oceasion as this, I think, in proposing the toast of the Merchants, be- 
cause the acta of the administration now drawing to a close that have been 
most keenly criticised are those which affected mercantile interests in Bom- 
bay ; and I think I am correct in saying that many of the excellences and 
perhaps-—if I may be pardoned for using the word—some of the weaknesses 
of Sir Bartle Frere’s Government, have been owing to his anxious desire to 
bring into greater prominence than has been the case in any other part of 
India the non-official class of this Presidency. Well, Gentlemen, in propos 
ing the toast of the Merchants of Bombay, I think we bave reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves that we are now able to say who are Merchants and who 
are not. I think it is a great blessing for Bombay that we have escaped the 
danger we were in only two yearsago of becoming too exclusively and in- 
tensely a mercantile community. The people of Bombay seem to me to have 
broken out of a house of bondage where, though they knew it not, body 
and poul were being alike enslaved. It is true that we have most of ua come 
out ins somewhat damaged condition, but still it is a pleasure to breathe 
again the pure and wholesome air, and to find that we have still means and 
energy left to repair the mischief of the past. There is renzon to hope that 
the future of Bombay will be as prosperous and encouraying as any one may 
wish, and that it will even realise the dream which our departing Governor 
formed of its future greatness, if only the Merchants of Bombay, who 
have to set an example on which so much depends, will abandon the delu- 
sion that it is by sudden leaps and not by slow and steady stepa that either 
individuals or communities can advance to greatness, and will not only 
form but act upon the resolution,— 


Not even in inmost thought to think again, 
The sins that made the past so pleasant to us, 


If I were to sttempt to give you an idea of what my bumble opinion w 
of the model of a Bombay Merchant I should go back to the time when 
“the Sepoy General,” Sir Arthur Wellesley, was breaking the power of the 
Marathas at Assaye, and I shonld quote some of the things he said of Sir 
Charles Forbes, the founder of the house which is represented at present by 
the gentleman whose name I have been ashed to couple with this toast, In. 
the despatches of the Duke of Wellington you will find that ovcr and over 
again he speaks of the liberality and public spirit of Sir Charles Forbes, The 
great Duke was a man who was alweys very chary of his preise and never 
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said a word more of any body than was absolutely necessary ; and in # letter 
of his there is one sentence about Sir Charles Forbes which seems to me more 
significant than whole volumes of eulogy. He ssys—“I wish again to 
call attention to the fact that he is always secking opportunities of rendering 
his private speculations as a merchant useful to the public service.” ‘There 
is good reason for calling this high praise. For as on the one hand we may 
say thac nothing could well be more injurious to the public service than that 
men raised to high places of trust and authority should abuse the advant- 
ages of their position for the furtherance of private speculation, so on the 
other hand nothing, I think, can more surely tend to mise the moral tone 
of a community and to advance the cause of real progress than that persons 
outside the pole of the governing class, and having all their energies occupied 
in the busy pursuits of trade, should show by their conduct—as the Mer- 
chants of the city of London often showed during the long struggle for 
constitutional liberty at home—that the greed of private gain is not superior 
in their estimation to ali motives of patriotism and interest in the wel- 
fare of their fellowmen, and that the ambition of becoming milliopaires is 
subordinated with them to the ambition of being counted as worthy citizens 
of 2 free and enlightened State. Now that we bave a much more com- 
plete organisation in the Government Departments than in former days, the 
Merchants of Bornbay are perhaps less able to give the assistance to Govera- 
ment which Sir Charles Forbes did in the days to whicn I have referred ; 
but they have still abundant opportunities of doing public service in the 
Legislative Council, the Chamber of Commerce, the Bench of Justices, the 
‘Harbour Board, and other institutions which the progress of self-govern- 
ment has brought into being, and of thus assisting in accomplishing the 
great work of civilising this country which England has undertaken, And 
though much blame has been cast upon the Merchants of Bombay during the 
Inst year or two, I think that at least they heve not neglected to improve 
the city in which they dwell. The buildings of Elphinstone Circle, for 
instance, would be @ credit to any mercantile community. A gentleman who 
was here lately from Madras, dectared that they far excelled anything to 
de found in either of the two other Presidency towns. In proposing the 
toast of the Merchants, I would only further express a wish that they 
may take advantage of the opportunities they possess of assisting in pro- 
moting th. cause of self-government in Bombay and of furthering all kinds 
ofimprovement. Gentlemen, I give you the toast of The Merchants, with 
the health of the Honourable Mr. Foggo. 
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‘Tux Hon’axe Mz, Gzonax Foaao replied a follows ;— 


Lam confident that you, Mr. Chairman, no less than His Excellency, 
our distinguished Guest, will rejoice at beholding so numerous a compeny 
of British merchants stand up with me to respond to this toast. I am 
confident that you will rejoice, inasmuch as I make bold to say, that note 
withstanding we have here to-night efficient representatives of the prowess 
of our Army, of the gallantry of our Navy, of the wisdom of our Judges, 
and of the eloquence of our Bar, neither you, Sir, nor His Excellency 
would consider this assembly an adequate representation of the British com- 
munity, without a strong demonstration on the part of the British merchant, 
England, and under that name I wish to be understood as including 
that stern and wild but most fair land north of the Iweed—no less than that 
sister country which rejoices in the name of the Emerald Isle,—Lngland 
is not ashamed to be considered n commercial country, and wherever from 
east to west the British Flag is unfurled, there its first duty is to protect 
the British merchant. It would ill become me in His Excelleney’s presence, 
the more so after the eloquent encomiums we have heard to-night, and after 
all that has passed elsewhere, to say another word in his praise, for Sir,— 


To be possessed of double pomp, 
To guard a title that was rich before, 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

‘To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

‘Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
‘Were wasteful and ridiculous excess. 


But while I refrain from further reference to the past, I think that I 
should not be giving adequate expression to the thoughts and feelings 
that at this moment find place in our minds did I not endeavour to say a 
few words regarding the future. ‘The mercantile community of Bombay 
has during the last two years been tried in the fire, but in spite of the great 
and heavy losses that have huddled on the backs of some of us,—enough 
to preas a royal merchant down,—let us never forget that Bombay ie still 
the Warehouse for half a continent, the Bank for thirty millions of industri- 
ous people, and the Exchange Mart of three great trades, We still live 
under a liberal and congenial Government, and if that Government will 
protect us from foreign quarrels and from intestine commotions, I trust in 
God, that we may again be prosperous. Westill have all the na‘urel ad- 
vantages of situation; we still have our noble Harbour; but that Harbour 
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must be protected and preserved, or it will only be a source of danger to 
ua. Iam not about to plunge into the vexed question of Wet Docks. That 
I gladly leave to be settled as I hope ond trust it may be settled at once and 
for all time by the Commission which as I learn from the newspapers has 
been appointed by Government to consider the question. But although 
this question, important 28 it doubtless is, can afford to wait, there are other 
questions connected with the safety and dignity of our city, which cannot 
afford to wuit, and it is to these, Sir, that with your permission, 1 will now 
very briefly allude, If in place of reading, as we have, in the papers of 
this morning, the deeply interesting intelligence that Her Majesty’s Princi- 
pol Secretary of State for Indin, had made, in his place in the British 
Porlisment, the electrifying and thrilling announcement, that the Indiun 
Accounts were henceforth to be made up annually to the Sst March, we 
had rend that Her Mujesty’s Government had despatched orders to the 
Government of India to provide funds, without delay, for the construction 
of deep Water Dry Ducks in the “hetter half” of our Haihour, not se much 
for the mercantile shipping of the port as that the noble feet of transports 
now so soon to ply between Suez snd Bombay may find there that unrival- 
led accommodation and sure protection, at ail times of the tide and at all 
sesgons which they can find nowhere ele—and not Lave to go begging for 
assistance from any foreizn Government—houever friendly that Govern- 
ment may be. If we had read that prompt and decisive action was to be 
taken for securing a epeedy, a regular and an accurate telegraphic service 
between this country and England, as well by the way of the Red Sea as 
by the Persian Gulf, and that no semi-barbarian obstructions should be per- 
mitted to interfere with the regular transmission of messages between 
Bombay and London within a few hours, at any time, and at all seasons. 
If we had read, that without faltering, the safety, dignity, and wealth of 
Bombay were to be promptly secured against every contingency, then, Sir, 
the British merchant would have felt contident that there was a real states 
man et the helm, and would gird up the Joins of his mind to renewed efforts 
to retrieve his shattered fortunes. I say, with all respect, that it is to His. 
Excellency Sir Bartle Frere that Bombay looks for these things, After a 
brief period of well-earned rest and refreshment, he will, I hope, return to 
his native country, and there, untrammelled by the ties of party and unen- 
cumbered by mere expedients for the day thot is passing over him, continue 
his patriotic exertions for the benefit of India and for the honour an@ 
dignity of England. I would not have it supposed that in asking for Go- 
‘vVernment assistance and Government protection in these matters I expect 
Government to do all. Were any member of the Government to do me the 
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honour of inquiring of me what, for example, he conld do to promote or 
develop the trade of the country, I do not know, speaking for myself in- 
dividually, that I could enswer better than hos Leen answered before, 
“ Let us alone.” Make roads, facilitate communications by land and water; 
remove or mitigate all restrictious on trade, whether in the shape of Customs 
duties, Transit duties, or Town duties, be in short the pioneers of com- 
meree, but do not lose yourselves inthe main body. Experimentalise 09 
much us you please; exhibit whenever and wherever you please: but leave 
us to follow your example or not as we please; and be very sure of this, 
we have quite sufficient amongst us of the mercantile element to find out 
in good time, what is really to our advantage, May peace be perpetual ; 
but come war or come peace,— 


Naught shall make us rue, 
If England to herself do rest but true. 


Tax Cusreman then rose and said :— 


At this late hour of the night I shall oceupy you but a very short 
Gime with the lost toast which will be proposed this evening. It is the toast 
of “ The Guests,” who have honoured us with their presence to-night and 
Tam happy to say that I believe on this occasion we have amongst us ull 
those in Bombay whom we could have wished to be here to do honour to 
the Guest of the evening, except such as have been prevented by illness from 
attending, Itis not often that on occasions like this we can persuade 
His Lordship the Bishop and other dignified clergy to join us; and I am 
sure we must all have felt that His Lordship has done use great honour in 
responding to our invitation and giving us his presence this evening. With- 
out further words I ask you to drink to the health of the Gucsts, who have 
honoured us with their presence to-night, and to couple with it the health 
of the Lord Bishop of Bombay. 


Tax Riaut Revernxn Jonx Hannine, Lorp Brsnor or Bomar, 
replied as follows ;—~ 


I shall detain you only two minutes, but you will not judge by the few- 
ness of my words that either I or the other Guests here this evening are 
wanting in gratitude. We do feel very much indebted to you Mr. 
Chairman, and to the other members of the Club for the rare gratification 
you have afforded us. Wefeel, Sir, that this is no ordinary festival. 
‘We feel that it is one of those occasions the like of which can seldom occur 
again in our experience. You have gathered us together in honour of one 
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‘whom we have all known as a long tried public man and an eminently dis- 
tinguished ruler, and whom most if not all of us have known asa personal 
friend ;—to witness how he closes an important period of his life, and closes 
it with all that is felicitous, and all that ia honoureble,—to enter immediate- 
ly, however, upon another career of laborious service for England and for 
England’s Queen, a period which we trust will, if possible, be still more suc- 
cessful than that which he is closing here. In the name of the Guesta whom. 
I have the privilege to represent,—and I may say in the name of this whole 
company,—TI heartily wish Sir Bartle Frere “ Godspeed.” And now, Sir, 
only one word more. Many Gentlemen have spoken here to-night, and 
have spoken at other times and in other places, of the services which Sir 
Bartle Frere has rendered to this Presidency and to Indie at large,—ser= 
vices political, services material, services educational, services municipal, sex 
vices of every kind ; but it seems to me that he has performed important sere 
vices which have not yet been mentioned—services to the cause of religion, 
of public morals, and of universal benevolence. Iam sure that this whole 
company feels with me that, whatever other services he has tendered, these 
stand pre-eminent ; and I am sure I shall be understood when I say that I 
have taken upon me to allude to them, not because they belong to the 
Church which I represent, or to the Church teken in its widest sense, but 
because they have ministered unspeakable advantages to the whole commu- 
nity, for Europeans and Natives, evangelized and unevangelized, have all 
‘equally shared in this obligation. Sir, I have to return to you and the Mem- 
bere of the Club my grateful thanks for the opportunity of making this 
acknowledgment, however imperfectly made, and to express in the name 
of the Guests how very sensible we are of the honour you have done us and 
of the pleasure which you have permitted us to enjoy. 


The Sassoon Farewell Dail, 
T Sans Souci, 18th February 1867. } 


— 000-— 


At the close of the supper, Mr. 4. D. Sassoon rose and said ;— 





Yovr Excruueycy, Lapres, avy Geariuyey, 

Twill now osk you to drink with me o toast, “Tue aura op 
Hon Maszsty mr Qreny,” which needs only to be mentioned in any 
part of her world-wide dominions to excite feeling» of loyal enthusissm: 
and respectful devotion to the hearts of British subjects. We in India do 
not full behind the people of Great Britain in reverential admiration for the 
noble personal qualities which have made the name of Queen Vivtorin sacred 
to all men who can honour whatever is highest in the character of woman; 
nor do we acknowledge Tes heartily tan hur Luglisi-born subjects the 
countless blessings we enjoy under the protect on of her firm yet benign and 
gentle rule. I call upou you, Ladies aud Gentlemen, to daiuk the Tnacrst 
ov ty Qvers or Cacraxo wp Inpis,—Han Mumery Queen Vicrorm. 





After this, Mr. Sasscon rose and said:— 


Ladies and Gentiemen,—It is with feelings of peculiar pleasure that I 
now rise to fulfil the grateful task of tropossng to you one more toast, “Tax 
Hear oF His Excenerxcs Siz Burrtr wxp Lavy Freer,” Our departing 
Governor has received within the last three or four wecks from all sorts and 
conditions of men, unmistakeable proofs of the estimation in which he is held 
by the peuple of this Presidency whom he has governed so long, and I may 
say has loved so well; and I cannot by any word of mine add tothe eloquent 
eulogiums that have been passed on his public character and conduct by 
the leading men of European and Native Nociety in this community. No 
Governor has ever left the shores of India amidst such general demonstra- 
tions of regret ;‘and I am confident of this much, that the tribute we have 
all so gladly paid to Sir Bartle Frere is not mere lip-service, but the sin- 
cere homage of our hearts. Whatever differences of opinion may eaiet 
among us, however numerous may be the sects, parties, and classes intu 
which we are divided, we all unite in recognising the fearless impartiality, 
the honesty, end nobleness of purpose, the patient and single-minded de- 
votedness to duty, and the statesman-like ability of Sir Bartle Frere. For 
my part, I feel that in losing him I lose one who was my revered father’s 
most honoured and trusted adviser, and who has been my best and constant 
friend. On the part of Mrs. Sassoon and myself, too, 1 would thank the 
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amiable and aceomplished Lady who has done ua the honour to accompany 
Sir Bartle on his visit to our house this evening, for the unfniling kindness 
and friendly courtesy which she has extended to us, as to every guest ad- 
mitted to the delightful social circle at Government House. I pray that 
long life, increased prosperity, and multiplied honours may bo reserved for 
them in that dear native land to which they are now returning. We in 
Bombay shall retain enduring recollections of all they have done for us, and 
shall watch with affectionate interest every incident in their future career 5 
and to me personally it will ever be a source of sincere pride and satisfaction 
to reflect that this house has been the scene of probably the lest farewell 
entertainment given in Bombey to the most popular Governor who has ever 
ruled over Western India, Ladies and Gentlemen, let us drink, with every 
possible honour, health, long life, and prosperity to Sir Bartle and Lady 
Frere, 

Bus Excetzency Siz Barriz Faene rose and begged leave, 
on bebalf of Eady Frere and himeelf, to return their most cordial 
thanks for the manner in which Mr. Sassoon had proposed, and the 
company received, the toast of their health. There was, to him, one 
circumstance of a peculiarly pleasurable nature in connection with 
this evening’s meeting. On other occasions of s similar character 
whether here, or in Poona, or in Sind,—there had been mingled 
with the feelings of pleasure natural at such times, a deep sense of 
regret at parting from fmends, never more it might be to rejoin 
them. In this instance, however, there was the happy circum- 
stance that at no distant time he would have the gratification of 
meeting his hospitable entertainers in England; and although 
it would not be possible to receive them in the same style of 
princely splondour which was witnessed that evening, yet he 
could assure them that the pleasure he had derived from their so- 
cioty in this country would be many times multiplied when he 
met them inthe West. And he was sure that he was not pre- 
sumptuous too far upon the feelings of his fellow-countrymen when 
he ventured to say that Mr. and Mrs. Sassoon, or any one bearing 
their name,—or any relative of theirs—might count upon recoiv- 
ing ahearty welcome in England, not only from those who had 
beon in Bombay, but from all who were acquainted with the re- 
cent history ofthis city. He would call upon the Company to 
drink Prosperity to the Sassoox Fanozy. 
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‘Ladies and Gentlemen, —On behalf of Mrs. Sassoon and myself, I thank 
you heartily for the kind way in which you have received the toast His 
Excellency has done us the honour to propose. It is now thirty-three years 
‘ago inthe very year in which Sir Bartle Frere began hie Indian career, 
thot my father landed in Bombay,and established his house in this city, and 
the immense progress which Western India has made since then is due in 
no small measure to His Excellency’s labours. We have been very bappy 
to ace you all here this evening, and I thank you again for your kinduess. 


Club of Western Jndin. 
[Poons, 4th February 1867.} 


A Farewell Entertainment was given to His Excellency Sir 
Bartle Frero, by the Members of the above Club. 


The Chair was taken by Sir Avexanper Graxt, Bart. 


After the formal toasts “Tho Queen,” “The Prince of Wales” 
and “The Royal Family,” were given and drank, 


Sir Alexander Grant propoed the meatrH oF 81x Barris Farar. In 
doing 20 he commenced by sn ullu-ion to the existence of the Club itself as 
‘an instance of direct benefit to the community of Poonn through the direct 
efforts of Sir Bartle Frere. The apeaker proceeded to sketch a short history 
of the Club from its foundation, and dilated on the great usetulness of the 
Institution and its value to the community—that very circumstance being 
one which should serve to mark the fitness of the present ovatinn, in honor 
of the Governor who lad been ali along so closely sdentified with its existence 
and progress. The Speaker then proceeded to dwell on the beneficial influence 
Sir Bartle Frere had exercised, on all occasions, on society in all its phases 
and dwelt much upon the meritorious efforts of the Governor in the cause 
of the general progress of the people. In doing kim honour therefore, the 
Club honored itself, Sir Bartle Frere had himself alluded elsewhere to the 
atate of things existing et Poona before the institution of the Club; of ita 
benefit to the community, the proceedings of that evening were in them- 
selves an instance and a proof; and one on which the community was, in 
no small measure, to be congratulated. In the olden times, before the. 
inatitution of the Club, there was literally no place at Poona where their 
present proceedings could have been conveniently held. In fact the present 
oceasion was of itself an instance of the progress of social affairs among us 
‘ander the superintendence of Sir Bartle Prere. The speaker then proceeded 
to notice in their order some of the more prominent public acts of the 
Governor, chiefly in connection with the society wich he had 80 markedly 
and personally influenced in his public career in Bombay. These benefits 
had been very great, .as they bad been very numerous: and it svarcely 
needed their recapitulation, to bring them to the memory of all present at 
‘that meeting. The speaker then briefly reviewed the political career of 
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Sir Bartle Frere, alinding to the main occurrences which had taken place 
during bis Government of this Presidency. Tarning from things political 
he took occasion to sny that in no instance had any retiring Governor carried 
with him more of the really well-earned respect 6f the entire community 
than Sir Bartle Frere. His memory would live long among the people, for 
it was marked by very many circumstances, which would long serve to 
Keep it green. He had disseminated a thousand blessings, and as Jong ae 
the Zesults of these lasted, the memory of him who had effected them would 
last, fresh and strong. And the wisdom of his government was practically 
prominent in the fact that the times he had to steer, during a great portion 
of his public life, were of the greatest possible difficulty and complexity, 
By example as well as precept, he had animated and encouraged his 
colleagues to exertion which had had its due effect in a result markedly suo~ 
cessful. The speaker concluded with a brief allusion to the connection of 
Bir Bartle Frere’s labours with the education of the people ;—and the toast 
on its being proposed, was received with applause and renewed application. 


‘His Excenrency Sie Banrix Frene returned thanks for the 
manner in which the toast of his health bad been proposed and 
received. He said, much as the partial kindness of his frivnds had 
disposed them to over-rate the services he had been enabled to 
perform, in the office he had filled, ono thing had, at loast, not been 
exaggerated ; and that was the reality of his endeavours to consult 
the best interests of the community in every measure resolved 
upon by the Government of Bombay, He would not have it for. 
gotten, however, that he was unwilling to take to himeelf the 
great credit which had been accorded him, without prominently 
declaring in how great a degree he had been assisted and bencfited 
by the able and unfailing advice of those gentlemen who had 
formed his Council. His Eacelleney then proceeded to allude to 
other and former occasions on which the members of the Club had 
done him honour in that room, and he commented on the 
gradual progress of the Club, from its carly and comparatively small 
beginning to its proud and useful position. 

Sie Cuanuzs Sravatey in proposing the health of Lavy anv THE 
‘Mrssxe Fazna, anid ,— 

Gpntlemen, —I rise to propose the health of the Lady whose privilege 
it isto ebare the cares and joys of our excellent Governor, the Lady, 
Gentlemen, who, during her stay amongst us has won the affectionate 
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esteem of us all. We all know how much Lady Frere has done to promote 
sociability and every good work, and I here allude not only to the pleasant 
gutherings st Ganesh Khind and Mahableshwer, but to the great interest 
she has always taken in matters of more permanent benefit t our com 
munity, 

Sie Bantis Farna,—We beg you will express to Lady Frere how fally 
all her amiable efforts have been appreciated by the members of this Club, 
and their families; and we trast, that her future in England, will be one 
where the qualities we have learnt to value here, will have, if possible, even 
a wider fleld. 

Gentlemen, we drunk the health of Sir Bartle Frere just now, but we 
drank only half hie health. We will now drink the other half, that of His 
Exoellency’s better half, Lady Frere. 

Sm Banrse Frere agein rose and returned thanks for the 
toast proposed by Sir Charles Staveley in behalf of himself, and 
Lady and the Missea Frere ; after which His Excellency proposed, 
“The Club.” 


Tre Hoxovesstx Mr. Barrow Herazer Exurs scknowledged the toast 
on behalf of the Club, and thanked the Governor for the honour done to 
them that evening, by his having secepted their invitation; coming up to 
Poons from Bombey, for the purpose of affording them the opportunity of 
doing themselves the honor of offering this, their parting mark of the 
esteem and regard in which he was held by all classes. He alluded princi- 
polly to the social excellencies of the relation which hed uniformly existed 
between the Club and His Excellency, and congratulated the Club upon 
that fact, He alluded particularly to the completeness of that general cordi- 
ality of feeling which animated the Club on all matters, and especially in 
that which waa the aim and object of this meeting cf its mem.vera, and he 
‘ended by proposing the toast 01 1n¢ army and ihe Navy. 


Gavanat P. K. Sxman t.nked the proposer as well as the Guests for 
the manner in which this subject had been received ; gave a brief outline of 
the services with which the Bombay Army had in late campaigns been con- 
cerned ; and pointed out in glowing language that the Army and Navy sa 
fdentifieu with India, fully upheld their ancient honour in sll parts of the 
world, In his turn he gave “Tae Crvit Saevica or Bomnay”; 0 service 
rendered illustrious by having included in its ranks many able administrator, 
conspicuous among them was their Guest of the evening, Sia Banria 
Fauas. 


Ma. Feancrs Lrorp returned thanks on behalf of the Quid Servios. 
He alluded, in graceful terms to the compliment which had been paid to the 
service and in brief alluded to the difficulties under which ite peouliar dution 
and functions had to be discharged. 


IV NOTES. 


NOTES. 


P. 1, ine 8.—For an account of the Chiefs and Sirdars of the Deoeas, 
vide Government Selection XLI of 1857, New Series. 


P.4, line 2 and P. 276, line2—Sir Dinkar Rao Raghunath, Raja 
Moontazem Bahadur, KX. C. 8, I.—The continuous and conspicuous services 
rendered by Sir Dinkar Rao are described by Colonel R. J. Meade, C. 8. 1.5 
Agent, Governor-General for Central India, ina letter dated April 1885, 
as follows ;— 

“Toan have no hesitation in stating that I fully concur in, and can endorse 
‘every word of, the Inte Sir Richmond Shaksapeare’s memorandum, and that it is 
simply impossible, in ry opinion, to do adequate justice to Raja Dinker Rao's 
worvieot and admirable character in such documents. 


His administrative ability and thorough knowledge of the people generally of the 
Gwalior State (including his own clase, which filled most of the offioa af the 
Government, and tho various tribes and clans meking up the two millions odd 
subject to the rule of Mahsraja Soindia), and of tho measures and policy whioh were 
Dest suited to their requirements, and the real interests of the State and his chief, 
aided by his singular acquaintance with, and appreciation of, the merits and defects 
of the system of British administration, enabled him from the date of his assumption 
of the Dewanship, to introduce improvements, order, and organisation in every 
Dranoh oud department of the State, and in» wonderfully brief time, under the 
siroumstances, to establish & Government euch as had never before exizied in the 
territories of his master, and which gave promise, if maintained in the spirit and on 
the principles in which it was conosived, to make Gwalior the first of native 
kingdoms, 

‘Yo all this the Honourable Raja had much to contend with: for his meanree 
wore necessarily opposed. to the traditional policy of the governing clames of the 
country, and to the interesta of the many inffuential persons who had fattened on 
‘the abuses they were specially intended to abolish; but his tact, calm temper, and 
good judgment, aided by the example of unimpeachable integrity he set to all around 
im, enabled hfm to effect what to those acquainted with the ciroumstances of the 
Btate might well have appeared hopeless, 

‘The people of the country wore relieved from the rystem of oppression and misrale 
which had made some distriots, aa Tourghar, s prey to the most Inwless disorder, in 
‘which the Durbar posscesed no real anthority but such ax was exercised under the 
guns of a large military force, and the revenue was periodically collected at the 
point of the bayonet ; and had made others, as Reaghur, which bad formerly been 
rvepsrous and foarishing, in many parts desert, and abandoned by ita impoverished 
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and ruined inbabltants; and a gonerl feeling of contentment and satisfaction 
anud.of love and respect for the Minister whe hed v0 changed thelr omditien, 
‘prevailed among all clases. 


‘To this policy the mfety of Maharaja Scindia sad his Government daring the 
troubles of 1857 may sssuredly he fairly and justly ascribed: the people generally, 
instead of taking advantage cf the disraption of authority consequent on the mutiny 
‘and rebellion of the British native Troops (including the local contingents ), on 
‘whose presence the peace of the territories of Central India bad previously principally 
depended, and who were openly sympathisod with by all, and sctively sided by 
many of the troops and armed potice of the native states, remained obedient to the 
local officials ; and the presence st the capitsl of a large number of them, hastily 
eoliocted wad summoned by the Ministes for the purpose, enabled Maharaja Seindia 
to cverawe bis own disaffected troopa and to withstand the otherwise overpowering, 
flores of the Gwalior contingent, which, confident of the full support of the Gwalior 
army and of the many influential people in the Luskier and sbent the Chief, for 
upwards of three eventful months endeavoured to cajole or compel His Highness 
to comply with their objects and demands, 


‘The triumphant mannor in which Scindis emerged from these difficulties was, 
viewed by the light of former times, the best proof of the wisdom of the measures of 
adminintration previously adopted by the Minister. Throughout tho trying events 
of 1857-58 Baja Dinkar Rao’s devotion and services to bis master were beyond alf 
praise. He was in trath an impersonation in his own territory of loyalty to hie 
ehief, and of order amidst the wild anarchy then raging, and which threatened 
Yonweep away all before it ; and bis attachment for, and friendly good feeling to- 
‘wards, the British Government and its officers when the power of that Government 


wai for a» time at ite lowest point of depression, can never be forgotten by those who 
‘expariencad or benefited thereby, or were acquainted therewith. 


With the completo suppromion of the mutiny, and amidst the changes in the 
siministration of the Gwalior State which followed, the position of the Minister 
unavoidably beoame greatly altered, 

‘The Mabaraje desired to direct the Government himself and to retain the tasl- 
‘nove of ndministration wholly in his ewn Imads ; and after a time Raja Dinkar Rao 
withdrew, not without grief and disappointment, from the laborious post he had 
filled for eight years with unmessurable benoit to his Obief and the Btate, and with 
Jasting credit and honour to himeetf, 


Tn truth his work for the time was dome, snd it was but fitting that he should 
‘take some repose from the wearying fatigues of the Dusiness and struggles incidental: 
‘to the high poaltion he hed held for so long » period. 

‘He was not however, suffered to remain waneticed ; for on the establishment of 
‘the Governot-Gensral’s Legislative Council im 1881, he wau among the first memborw 
selected te ait therein as representatives of the native community of the Empise, 


‘Wis services and usefalacen in the lofty and novel sphere to which he was thes 
‘Ywansfeered were such as might bava been expected from his previous career and 
character, and are well known to have been much appreciated by the Vicecay of 
India, . 

At the date at which Iam writing, the Honourable Raja's term of service im 
‘Council having expired, he is unemployed and living in retirement, and there appears 
to beat present no prospect of his retarn to the business of pablic life in » fitting 
‘position. 

It in a subject of the deepest regret to me that the services of one #0 experienced 
and gifted, by far and in every respect the ablest native administrator I have ever 
amet, should be thus lost to the public; but there seems to be no help therefor at 
present. 

‘Whatever the future may have in this respect in store for the Honourable Raja 
Dinkar Béo—ond that the time will sooner or later come when, if spared, be will 
xe-oceupy @ public post suited to his great talents and high character I have the 
fallest confidence — he must for the present vensole himself with the proud and 
gratifying conviction that, aa remarked by Sir Richmond Shakespeare, he is reepected 
and beloved by the rich and poor of his own country, in which his name will long 
be known as, par excellence The Dewan, and that he enjoys the high consideration 
of the British Government, and the esteem and regard of such of its officers as have 
had the pleasure of knowing him either privately or officially.” 

(Vide pp. 56-58 and 299-303 of Thurlow’s “Company and the Crown”.] 


P.4,line4.—The Hon'ble Abdool Dulair Khan Abdoot Khair Khan, 
Nawab of Savanoor, died on the 30th August 1862, 

P. 6, line 3.—For an account of the Chiefs and Sirdurs of the Southern 
Maratha Country, sce Government Selection No. CXIU, New Series, 
containing a Memoir of the States situated in that territory drawn up for 
Government by Captain E.W. West, Assistant to the Political Agent, 
Kolapoor and Southern Maratha Country. 

P. 8, line 10 and P. 418, line 39.—Sir Henry Lacon Anderson, K. 0.8. 1. 
resigned the Bombay Civil Service on the 14th May 1865. His services were 
acknowledged itt an Address presented to him by the Native Inhabitenta of 
Bombay, headed by the Honourable Jagannath Sankarsett, which was ag 
follows ;—~ 

‘TO THE HONOURABLE HENRY LACON ANDERSON. 

Honourable Sir-—It is with sincere regret that we bave heard of your intended 
departure for England, in consequences of your resignation of Her Majesty's sarviow 
in India, We cannot take leave of you without offering to you some exprestion of 
‘the estecm and regard with which your honorsble and useful career in the publie 
service in thin country bas inspired all clames of the community. 


Mhere are some amongat us whe still remember the promise which the early years 
ot your service gave, when aa Private Secretary to your Inte exeellent father, we had 
‘the pleasure of first knowing you. How well that promise has been fulfilled, the 
‘tentimony which has reached us from the different quarters of the Presidency in 
which your service has been pasted, leave no room for doubt, 

‘Your selection for the post of Assistant Political Agent in the Southern Maratha 
Countzy, on its first ereation, placed you in a situation af delicacy and importance. 
For the first time the Chiefs were bronght constantly in contact with one whose 
exclusive duty it was to watch over their interests and assist them by friendly advice, 
tnd you never failed to advocate the just right of the Jahaghoerdars of the South 
at atime when the utmost uncertainty prevailed regarding the continuance of their 
possess.ont, while you earnestly sought by reconciling conflicting family interoats to 
direct attention to reforms in the administration of their estates, 

It in atill gratefally remembered by the Jahagoerdars and their families that you 
qnitted the Southern Maratha Country without « single dispute among them remain~ 
ing unsettled ; & fact which we belicve was acknowledged to you by Government at 
the time. 2 

But it was not only for tho material welfare of theses Chicfs that you Iaboured, 
Yt was due to you that measures were taken for the establishment of a High School 
in the Southern Maratha Country for the education of the sons of Jabageerdars and 
othors destined to succeed to a position of rank and authority, It waa to your 
personal influence that most of these Chiefs not only agreed to contribute towards 
‘the support of this Institution, but to send their children to receive an education 
there, The “‘Sirdara’ School” of Belgaum, though changed in name tinoe it has 
boon placed under tho direct supervision of the Educational Department, is now 
‘tho centre of all educational life in the Southern Maratha Country, and bas conferred 
and will coutinue to confer great and increasing blessings on the Chiefs snd peoplo of 
that quarter of the Presidency. 

‘The success of your efforts ae & political officer led to your appointment muccomsively 
to the responsible charge of superintending the administration of Kolapoor’ and 
Sawantwaree, shortly after those states came under the the temporary management 
of the British Government, when a firm and coneilintory spirit was needed to indace 
‘the restlean tribes of those provinces, the Naiks and Shetsundies of the ancient 
‘Maratha dynasty, to live in peace, and adept themmelves to the new order of things, 

At a eubsoquent period as Judge and Session Judge at Kbandsish you frequently 
received the approbation of the Court of Sudder Adawist and Government, and you 
‘were mainly instrumental in establishing an English School in Dhoolis, the onpital 
‘af that provinos. 

At alator date your appointment to the office of Secretary to Government in the 
Political and Judicial Departments at Bombey was hailed with seticfaction, not leas 
for your wall-known ability and seal in the cause of native improvement, than for 
that amiability of character and goodness of heart which have endeared you to 00 
many of us, 
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It ig little which the public in this country cau at any time know of the acts and 
poligy of Government, or to whom the merit of originating any particular measure 
of Government belongs, But we believe wo are not wrong in stating that the 
‘succemfal character of Lord Elphinstone’s edministration in the Political and 
‘Tndicial Departmenta waa due in a great degree to the large discretion allowed 
you by His Lordship in initiating the proceedings of Government and carrying out 
ite orders. 

‘In the Judicis) Department we would especially allude to the prompt response 
given by you to the appeal of the Chamber of Commerce soon after your arrival in 
Bombay, for an improved Police System, owing to the frequent robberies of merchan- 
ise and the general insecurity of life and property on the island, the result of which 
must always be remembered with gratitude by the people of Bombay, 

Lord Hiphinstone bore public testimony to your “‘ealm judgment, cheerfulness, 
and activity,” during the anxious periad of the Mutinies. It was, we are confident, 
due to that calm judgment in reviewing the various trials and proceedings which 
ame before Government during the prevailing excitement, when the worst passions 
and suspicions were roused, that greater soverities were not exercised and more 
frequent: personal arrests did not take place. The duty of watching the Buglish 
and native Press, which was delegated to you at this time, was never exercised in a 
amore moderate and friendly spirit, while the confidenos you inspired in your free 
intercourse with the heads of the native community, and the support you gave to the 
noble exertions of the executive officers, went far to preserve peace and order among 
the large and varied population of this island.* 


* In his Minute dated 18 August 1859, Lord Biphinstone wrote as follows ;— 

“] have now enumerated the names of those officers, civiland military, who appear 
to me to have the greatest claims upon the favourable consideration and the notice 
of her Majesty's Government, 1 feel that, when so many officers have dono good 
vervice, the task ef selecting some for rewards and distinetion must always bea 
difficult and an invidious one, Ihave endeavoured to performit impartially and 
carefully. 

Teannot, however, conclude this Minute without sdverting to the invalushle 
smistance which I have at ali times received from my honourable colleagues, inctud- 
ing Mr. Lumeden, who has inca left the service, to whom I was indebted for many 
exoollont suggestions, and whose foresight and eppreciation of the nature of the crisis 
‘ware truly remarkable ; and from the Secretary to Government, I would take 
this opportunity of speciaily recommending to the faroumble cousideration of Her 
‘Majesty's Government the services of Mr. H. L, Anderson, Secretary in the Political, 
Seoret, and Judicial Departments, whose Iebours dering the last two years richly 
daserre some recpgnition. 

howe qf Colonel P. ME. Melvill, Secretary in the Military and Naval Departments, 
have been already brought to the notice of Her Majesty's Government, with « recom- 
mendation that the distinction of the Bath may be conferred op him." 
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‘Your valuable services in the Legislature of Indis are 20 fresh in the recollection 
‘of all, and have been ao pointedly acknowledged by the Viceroy hinself,* that we will 
‘aot further dwell npon them, beyond expressing our admiration of the independence 
Wisplyod by you in the resent discussions on the Converts’ Re-Marriage Bill at 
Calcutta, in defending the equal right of all clases in this country to the highest 
Uberty which they enjoy under the benign rule of the British Government, the 
Uborty of conscience, 

Before we say Farewell, wo would request your acceptance of & service of plate, 
which will remind you of the maay friends you havo made during your sojourn ia 
this country, We also request thet you will, after your arrival in England, favour 
‘as by sitting for a full-length Portrait, which we are desirous of placing in some 
conspicuous place in this city. As a further token of our esteom and regard for you, 
and for the warm interest. you have always displayed in the cause of eduoation in 
Indis, we purpose to found s Medal in your name to be awarded annually to the 
most successful student of the Bombay University.+ 


The Members of the Parsi Law Association, through their President, 
the Honourable Framji Nassarwanji Patel, presented an Address to 
Bir HL. L. Anderson, which was as follows ;— 


Te the HOROURBLE HENRY LACON ANDERSON, 


fim,—We, the Members of the Parsi Law Association, cannot view, withont 
feclings of the deepest regret, your purpose shortly to depart from India, The 
drilliant and successful public services you have rendered to us and our community 
ot large, and the warm interest you have 0 constantly displayed in the success 
‘of this Association, no less than the kind persons] friendship ever extended by you 
‘to #0 many of our Members, have laid thom and ourselves under obligations which, 
if they never cam be repaid, can at least never be forgotten. But it is not only for 
your personal departure which the Members of the Association have to mourn, 
‘You carry away with you a name which our community has long been tanght to 
respect and admire, and it ia a matter of pride and congratulation with them to 
remember that your most respected and beloved father commenced that long and 
admirable list of services which, so many yoars after, his son has just now brought 
too snocosstal termination in his seat at the Board of His Bxcellenoy tho Viocroy'’s 
Legislative Council. The ‘ Parsi Marriage and Divorce Bill” and the “ Parsi 


© Af s menting af the Council of the Governor-General of India held on the 7th 
April 1845, His Excelloncy the Right Hon'ble Lord Lawrence said that, aa this 
was the last menting at which his Hon'ble friend Mr. Anderton would be present, 
he felt bound before adjourning the Council to express the regret which thay all felt 
‘at losing the services of 80 able a Member, and the hope which they all enteriained 
that Mr. Andersen's sucessor would be like him. 

+ About Bs. 80,000 wore subscribed towards the presentation of the Plate di) 
referred to in this Addrem, 








Susveesion Bill,” are fitting conclusions toa carter which bas entitled yoo, Air, 
to the lasting gratitede of a whole race. At such atime os thi, it would not bo 
‘becoming in ua to enter upon s disonssion of the dataile of those measures, oF 
whether they in svery way mect the wishes and the views ef our widely extended 
community, Suffice it te say ‘that these are pone ameng those who now addrews 
you who doubt that by those measnres the truest and best interests of the Pamses 
hava been consulted. And it is impossible to compare them with the state of the 
Jaws on the matters on which they legislate, affecting Parsees before they were 
passed, without experiencing the most lively sense of the benefite they cannot faib 
‘to confer. 

‘There can be no doubt that it is mainly owing to your onwesried efforts and 
pationt sagacity and eloquence in this cause that these Bills have been ab length 


earried through the Indian Legislature triumph no little enhanced by the fact 
that ever since Mr. Borradaile’s unavailing labours in 1828, constant endeavours 


have been used to obtain @ release for the Parsi community from the state of anarchy 
‘and lawlesameaa under which in so many reapecta they have hitherto laboured. It must 
evor be to you a just source of pride and autisfaction to bave been the chief instrament 
in relioving this peopte from the odium of licensed bigamy and legalised disrespect: 
4o tho sacred obligations of the marriage tie. In the early portions of your laboms 
in the settlement of the form and matter of the measures we speak of, it must 
not be forgotten that others have bome ® conspicuous part. it would, indeod, 
‘be ungratetal to pasa ovor in this sddresa the names of Sir Jowph Arnold and 
‘the Hon'ble Mr. Henry Newton, whore able conduct of tho Pani Law Gom- 
misaion undoubtedly gave definite shape to the wishes of that community. But it 
inno leas true that for you, Sir, was reserved the still more difficult task 60 
muoceestally accomplished of fixing the reault of those Isbors upon the statnte book 
of the Empire." We feel that the highest eulogy which can be conferred on you 
ia, that in acting as you have, you have only dene what was expected of one who 
bears your father’s name, and who bas such s career as hia own to appeal to, 

‘You are quitting India in the prime of your powers, andin bidding yous 
sorrowfal Farewell, we may therefore be permitted to hope, as we feel asmued 
must be the case, that » wider and still more extended sphere of usefulness ie opam 
‘to your talents and industry, and that those energies and abilities may still be 
employed for thé public good of others which have so long been exercised for that 
of ournelves. 








* In his reply to the above Address, Sir TH, 1. Anderson, thus spoke on the 
wubject ;-— “‘ There can be no higher and purer reward to a member of any Legislae 
tive assembly than the assurance by them whom he represents that he hae acquitted 
himsclf af his trost to their satisinction. It afforded to mes peculiar please 
‘to introduce to the attention of the Council of India the “ Parsi Marriage and 
Divorce Bill’ snd the “ Parsi Inheritance and Succession Bill.” It wea well- 
known tome for how long » period, with what pationce, tect, and sal, Purmece. 





And the Members of the Government Becretariate, headed by Mr. 
‘Vinayakrao Vasudevaji, testified their respect in the following manner ; — 


To THR HONOURABLE HENRY LACONA NDEBSON. 


Honourable Sir— We, the undersigned Members of the Bombay Secretariate, 
Retablishment, beg respectfully to addrees you. 

‘We cannot view your approaching departure from this country without offering 
to youan expression of our grateful acknowledgments for the earnest intereat 
which you have taken in our welfare and edvancament during the twelve years 
of your tenure of office as Secretary and Chief Secretary to the Bombay Govern- 
ment, 

‘Wo beg especially to thank you for the uniform kindness and urbanity 
which you have shewn towards all who have come in contact with you in the 
course of duty, and for the just’ consideration which has marked every act of 
yours affecting our interests. 

But words can feebly express how much we owe to you for the many proofs wo 
have received of your friendly aympathy and support, and wo shall esteom it a 
privilege if you will accept at our hands some small token of the esteem and 
regard which the sterling virtues of your character have inspired in us, 

‘We purpose forwarding to you on your orrival in England an ornamental silver 
vase, to be manufactured at the Sir Jamsetji Jejesbhoy School of Art, which we 
trust will serve asa lasting memento of the grateful remembrance in whicl 
youare held by us. 

In now bidding you farewell, our earnest wish is that Mrs, Anderson and 
‘yourself may long be spared to enjoy every happiness and blessing in your native 
land, 





had struggled for the enactment of their Iaws. The Bills are now law, ond I firgly 
Yelieve they will be found in operatife to be practical and efficient measures. You 
have most properly alluded to the great service yendered to your cause by my 
friends Sir Joseph Arnould and Mr. Justice Newton. he whole of the preliminary 
investigations on which the Bills were founded was cofduoted by them with » skill 
‘and s completeness which deserve your warmest approbation, It js alo a duty on 
amy part to call your attention tothe great exertions of my friond Sir Henry 
Byng Harington. To other grost and useful qualities, Mr Harington adds a know- 
ledge of th technical niceties of legislation and e sagacity as to what will not work 
in practice, which in India probably none have equalled. He gave me the most 
genetous astistonce, and as I have said elsewhere, the Bills ate the good Bills, thay 
are, chiefly through his exertions.” 


P.18, line 7.—-His Highness Raja Ram Chatrapathi Maharaja of Kolapoor 
‘accompanied by Captain E. W. West, Mr. Jameetji Naoroji Unvala, M. A. 
and others, left Bombay for England in May 1870. His Highness is the 
first Native Prince who undertook such a journey on this side of Indis, 

P. 13, line 19.—Mr, Ramrao Narsinh Tadpatre, Prime-Minister to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kolapoor, died in May 1867. 

P.1%, line 14,—The Rogal Grant of the Dignity of a Knight Grand 
Commander, or a Knight Commander, or a Companion of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India, is as follows ;— 


VICTORIA. 


Victoria, hy the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith, and Sovereign of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Btar of India, Tof ]Grosting 
Whereas We being desirous of conferring upon you such » mark of Our Royal 
‘Favour aa will evince the esteem in which we hold your person and the which 
youhave rendered to our Indian Empire, We have thonght fit to neminate and 
‘appoint you to be » { Jof Our Most Bxalted Order of the Star of 
India, We do therefore by these Presents grant unto you the dignity of s { j 
of our aforesaid Order of the Star of India, and hereby authorize you to have, hold, 
‘nd onjoy tho said dignity and rank of [ of tho Most Exalted Order of 
thé Star of India, together with all and singular the privileges thereunto belonging 
or appertaining. 


Given at our Court at [ }, under Our Sign Manual and the Seal of Our 
said Order, this day'at 18 , inthe year of Our Reign. 
- By Her Majesty's Command, 


{ i 

P. 24, line 8—~The Acting Commissioner in Sind, Archibald David 
Robertson Esquire, C. S., thus spoke of the services rendered by Shet Naomal 
Hotichfind to the Britizh Government ;— 

Uy have grest satisfaction in performing the pleasing task of handing over to 
‘you this letter which conveys an intimation that Her Gracious Majesty, the Queen, 
has been pleased to confer on you the dignity of s Companion of the Most Exalted 

oe 
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Order of the Star of India aaa further recognition of your services and attachment 
to the British Government,— s more substantial mark of the sppreciation of which 
has already been bestowed on you, fret in 1852 by the grant of a pension of Jia, 
100 per mensem, and wubsequently in 1860 by the extension of that pension for 
‘tro lives farther, together with the grant of a jeghecr worth Re 1,200 per 
annum, 

As it is a quarter of a century since your services began, and the nature of 
‘those rendored during your earlier years may not be fully known to thoso who bare 
more recently become connected with this place, I will, with your permission briety 
allude to them. 

They began as far back as 1880, when I find that you gave material assistance 
in procuring cattle and farnisbing supplies for the colamn sent from Bombsy to 
co-operate with the forces which were then being despatched from Bengal te support 
Sha Sooja in Affghsnisten, Afterwards, during the anxious period which snocecded 
‘the Cabool massacre, you again rendered the greatest aaistance of a like nature 
to the reinforcements which were poured into Sind in order to assist the troops 
‘which wero pent for the release of the Cxbool captives ; and again in 1848, whem 
hostilities broke out between the Ameers and the British Government, you were 
indefatigable, at considerable risk to your life and property, in procuring intelli- 
gonce and obtaining correct information as to tho designs of the Amoers, by meanp 
of which tho British authorities were enabled to anticipate some of their plans 
nd movements, 


Subsequently, during the two and a half eventfal years of the mutiny, you showod 
tho same devotion to the British cause as you had dono in the days of Rastwick, 
Pottinger, and Outram ; and by your conduct then added to the claims you had 
wlready established on the consideration and favour of Government, and for which 
a I havo already stated, you were rewarded with a grant of land and the continuanos 
‘of the ponsion you were then in posession of for two lives farther, 

‘The additions] honour which it has pleased your Sovereign now to [bestow on 
you, will, Iam sure, be no loss highly prized than these by no faithful and devoted a 
subject, and I trust that you may long be spared to enjoy it.” 

P. 25, line 27.—-Sir Bartle Frere was President of the Karachi 
‘Municipality from 1st October 1852 to 19th March 1859.When the powers ofa 
‘Lieutenant Governor under Act 26 of 1850 were conferred by Government 
upon the Commissioner in Sind for controlling Municipal Affairs within that 
Province, Six Bartle resigned his seat as President, and in doing so, addressed 
forthe lsst time the meeting of the Municipal Commissioners held on 
the 30th July 1859, as follows ;— 


“ As Government had entrusted him with tha powers of » Lisutenant Goremor, 
under Act XXVI of 1850, for Municipal affairs, this would necemitate bis re 
‘signing the Office of Pregident of the Municipal Commision. 
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‘Ho would not, at that Inte hour, detain them by any lengthened remarks, but 
having belonged to the Municipality from the date of {ta first formation, be could 
‘ot but express his regret that {t would no longer be in his power to take part in 
thelr labours as one of the Commissioners. It was.a great satisfaction to him, in 
‘quitting the chair to know that their affairs were in so flourishing » condition ; 
‘nd imowing that they were in such good bands as those of the President of the 
Managing Committeo Mr. Bellasis, and their able and officient Secretary, Mr. 
Maher, he looked confidently tos continuance of their present prosperity. 


Tn taking leave of them there was ono point, which he wished particularly to 
Press on their attention. It was a wise provision of Mr, Ellis, so long an active 
member of the body, and who had drawn up the original draft of their rules, thot 
every considerable local interest should be represented on their Committees, The 
Buropean Officers of Government, the Military and Civil Servants of the State, 
the indigenous Lobana Merchants, Bhstias, Cutebees, Parases, Mehmons, Khojas, 
end Borahs, each large class in the Karachi Community bad its reprosentative, 
and he ( the President ) earnestly begged them never to lose sight of this fundament- 
al principle in their Municipal arrangements, He would also leave, ax his parting 
exhortation to them, that they should always in their deliberations give due weight 
to the opinions of the Native Bfembers, of those whose putsuita and professions 
made them look on Karachi as their home. We may often think the Native Members 
slow, narrow minded, and prejudiced; but we had that very day geen more than 
‘one proof that they are much mors keensighted and sagacious than we might at 
firat give them credit for being ;and, whatever their opinion, we should do well 
to recollect that we, European servants of Government, living here as matter of duty, 
coming today and gone tomorrow, have mot the same interest in the place, or 
‘the same right to be heard, as those who come here by choice, and live and die, 
sad have all their hopea centred in the place.” 

P, 26, line 6.—It is proposed to supply Karachi with water from the 
River Mulleer. See Bombay Builder Vol. I. pp. 221-222. 


P. 27, line 5, and P. 457, note, line 1—His Highness Rawat Shri 
Jaswantsingji Bhowsingji, the Thakore Saheb of Bhownaggar, died on 
the 11th Apri] 1870, when the following Notification appeared in the 
Kattiawar Agency Gazette ;— 

+ Je is with muoh regret that the Political Agent bas to announce tha 
denth of His Highness Sir Jaswantsingj, Thakore Saheb of Bhownegger, Knight 
Commander of tha Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, 

‘This melancholy ovent occurred at Bhownsggar on Monday the 11th instant, 

‘The amiable personal qualities of the deceased Prince had endeared him to 
all clames of his rabjecta, and as a mark of tho sincere respect in which the Chief 
wea held, afi Government offices in Kattiawar will be closed this day.” 


‘When the nameofH. H. Thakore Shri Jaswanteingji appeared in 
the Gazette of India ws a Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order of 
the Star of India, the then Political Agent, Colonel Keatinge, in announcing 
the intelligence to His Highness, wrote as follows:— 

“You will doubtless recognise that the reason of this is that you are trying 
torule your dominions in the spirit of the empire and not in accordsnce with the 
‘twnditions of the Inst contury, as is anfortanstely still the case with so many 
Rajpoot Princes. You have, my dear friend, enjoyed the advantage of being 
sarved by © very able minister, I trast this will always be the oaee,” 

In « notification published by the Political Agent in Kattiawar in the 
Agency Gazette of that province in ita isone of 18th June 1868, the State of 
Bhownaggar is noticed in the following terma:— 

‘The great and enlightened State of Bhownaggar under the management of 
‘its excellent minister, @ourishankar Oodeyshankar, has instituted numerous reforms 
and constrasted numerous public works, ” 

{ Hore the works are enumerated, J 


“They have farther established Post Offices at Mhows, Koondls and Tallaja, 
in addition to those previously existing, and have entertained an able Ruropean 
Civil Engineer, Mr. 0. Monckton, under whose superintendence the Durbar parpove 
earrying on numerous other public works. They have further established an admirable 
Jocal police at an annual cost of Ra. 40,000. Further, they have signally aided the 
cause of education and enlightenment, and by the able administration of their local 
Courts shown themselves to be a most enlightened Durbar,” 

‘The minister referred to in these extracts Mr. Gourishankar Oodey- 
shankar, bas served the Bhownaggar Durbar in that capacity for nearly 
twenty-five years with zesl, probity and rectitude, which hea elicited the 
‘unqualified approval from time to time of the several Political Officera with 
whom he came in contact. 

The late Thakore Saheb has left two sons, Takat Singji and Jowan Singji, 
‘Takat Singji, the eldest, aged 20 years, was installed on the throne by Colonel 
‘W. W. Anderson on the 23nd April 1870. In doing 80, he spoke as follows ;— 

‘<+Hlis Highness Takat Singji had relinquished the position of heir apparent for that 
of Thakur and was now tho Supreme Power inthe Btate, and that he hoped he 
would follow the good example of his fathor in soquiring % good name for paternal 
‘care of his people. He ( Colonel Anderson ) hoped that he would bo as popular with 
his people and as friendly with the British Government as the Inte Thakur Jaswant. 
Ningji had been before him, aud that he (the Politics! Agent) and the British Govern- 
ment would always enteriain towards Bhownsggar aad her ruler the same friendly 
feelings which they had hitherto profomed. 


"The Prime Miniater, he well knew served the present Prince's father and grand. 
father faithfully for upwards of forty years and he hoped that Mr. Gourishankar would 
eerve the young Thakur ss faithfully as he had his predecessors. He ( Colonel 
Anderson.) had the fullest confidence in his ability and integrity and relied fully on 
his good management,” = 

P. 32, note, line 2.—Female Infanticide.— Vide Government Selection 
XXXIX, Part Il, New Series, containing proceedings adopted by the 
late Colonel Alexander Walker, Sir John Pollard Willoughby and other 
officers, for suppression of Infanticide in Kattinwar. See also Dr. Wilson’s 
treatie on the subject. Act of 1870 has been passed by the Imperial 
Legislature for the prevention of this crime. 

P. 97, line 36.—The Guzerat Wuttun Commission.—In March 1883, 
Government sppointed » Commission, composed of the Hon. Mr. 
Stewart St. John Gordon, C, 8. ( President ), the Hon’ble Madhavarso 
Vitbal Vinchurkar and Keshavarso Ramchandra Joge ( Members ), for the 
purpose of enquiring into and reporting on the question of the District 
Hereditary Officers’ Wuttuns situated in the Maratha and Canarese Districts 
of the Bombay Presidency. Their labours were finished in June 1864, 
when another was appointed to conduct an enquiry of a similar nature in the 
Districts of Guzerat. It consisted of Mr. W. G. Pedder, C. 3. ( President }) 
Rao Bahadoor Permanandas Purshotamdas, and Azum Vehribhaee sliaa 
Bhowsaheb, Desaaee of Neried {Members ). 


P. 41, line 1.—For the Resolution on the Sale of Waste Lands, see Timea 
of India Calendar for 1862, pp. 401-407, and comments thereon in Pritchard’s 
Administration of India. Vol. I, pp.97 and 125; and Algernon West's 
Administration of Indian Affairs by Siz Charles Wood, pp. 100-108. 


P. 42, line 4.—Earl Canning: died at London on the 17th June 1862; and 
the following tribute of respect and esteem was paid tohis memory in the 
House of Lords ;— 

Earl Granville:—My Lords, however painful is the task, it ia my daty to inform 
your Lordships tat this House has lost one of its most distinguished Membera— 
‘that that great, just, and conragecus man, Lord Canning is no more. Under Divine 
Providence, he was enabled by the exercise of sll the highest qualitice which dignity 
wtateamanship, to preserve snd strengthen the dominion of his Sovereign over a 
vast and distant Empire. He sacrificed in that work, however, not only his own 
Mifo but the life of one still dearer co him—his wife, Iam eure that this Honse, in 
unison with the feelings of the whole country, will appreciate the national law 
which it has mstained. 


Lord Chelmeford:—In the abecnco of my noble Friend (the Fart of Derby), 
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Tesunot refrain from joining in the deep sentiment of grlef which we have just 
heard expressed by the noble Earl. Iam sure your Lordships deeply sympathize with 
thone sentiments, and I only wich I had worda to express my sense of the irreparable 
Joss which the country hee sustained. 


Lord Brougham:—My Lords, there will not, fam confident, he one diwenting 
‘oice, either in Parliament or in the country, from the expression of deep regret 
for the loss we have sustained to which my noble Friends have given utterance. 
Without way distinotion of party, without aay difference of rank, I belive it will 
be admitted thet the talents and the virtues of Lord Canning stand as high and in 
‘84 proud a position aa those of any man who has ever served the Queen. 

Lord Lyveden :—My Lords, having been publicly associated with Lord Canning 
uring the most eventiol period of his career, I cannot refrain from saying one or 
‘two worda on this occasion, although tho opportunity was anexpected. It is 
@ingalarly to the honour of Lord Canning that he went out to India impressed 
with the belisf that he would have a long reign of peace and prosperity, doting which 
it was his full reaolve to devote bis utmost exertions to promote the social happi+ 
noes and the material welfare of the people of Indis. But during his sway tho greatent. 
and most extraordinary insurrection which history records took place, and instend. 
of new accial and financial arrangements, Lord Canning had to display his energy 
and his resources in defending the empire of the Queen, Lord Canning had tho 
raro felicity of proving that he was incapable of being swayed by popular applause 
‘ do what he thought wrong : and that he was equally incapable of being driven 
by popular detraction from that which he believed to be right, Ho had the infinite 
glory of finishing his coreer in the manner in which he had hoped to commence it, 
‘by putting tho finances of India in order and advancing its condition to # greater 
extent than it has evor before resched. Although, therefore, hia private and 
attached friends, his public associates, and the whole people must deeply deplore his 
removal from us at a time when his services might bave been so eminently usofal 
to his country, for his own glory he has died not too soon ; for he was not withdrawn 
from the scene until he had achieved the greatest honour that can be won by & 
subject of Her Majesty—he has preserved to tho English Crown ita most important, 
province, and in the country which he governed he has left » people prosperous, 


‘When his desth was known in Culcutts, the following Notification was. 
iggned on the 12th July 1862 ;— 
“Phe Governor General in Council has received with profound regret the intelligence 
of the decease of Earl Canning, Her Majesty's ote Governor General and Viceroy of 
India, which melancholy event took place in England on the 17th June. HisRxoellency 
in Council feels convinced thas the whole community of this country will unite with 
‘bim in deploring the untimely death of this eminent Btatesman, whove life, although 
bbe survived to quit these shores, has but too surely fallen a escrifice to bis devotion 
to the interesta of India. AU will be sensible of the grestness of the los which 
‘India mustained in the removal of one whoee ripe knowledge and experience so well 
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fitted him to give valuable counse} snd amistanca to Her Majesty's Government and 
Parliament on questions affecting the welfare of this great Country.” yy # 

P. 46, line 35.—For the Secretary of State’s Despatch referred to, Vide 
Supplement to the Bombay Government Gazette dated 28th August 1802, 
pp. 565-577. 

P. 58, ine 9%.—The Wagers Bitl.—For the opinions recorded by the 
members of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce on this Bill, see the report 
of that body for 1803-04, and also the papers containing the Minutes of 
the Judges of Her Majesty’s High Court, forward®d with Mr. Acting 
Registrar Gonne’s letter No. 756 dated 15th July 1804, and published by 
the Bombay Legislative Council.” 

P. 76, line 5, and P. 483, line 34.—In token of their esteem and gratitude 
the Native Inhabitants of Bombay in 1841 erected a Statue in honour of 
Sir Charles Forbes, Baronet,—“the disinterested benefactor of the Natives of 
Bombay and the tried and trusted friend of the people of India,”—which 
‘occupies a niche in the Town Hall of this city. 

P, 84, line 26.—In his Notes upon Colonel Francis’s report No, 147 dated 
12th February 1867 on the resettlement of the District of Indapoos, 
Sir George Wingate thus remarks ;— 

“In the extract of Sir Bartle Frere’s speech given in the 78th paragraph there 
is a mistake relative to the cart manuisctory set up at Temboornes in the Sholapoor 
districts. This esteblishment was instituted by Lieutenant Wingate, and hundreds 
of carts were supplied from it to the ryots of the neighbouring districts of Sholapoor 
Poona, and Ahmednagar. Lieutenant Gaisford subsequently introduced an improved 
model of a cart which was found more suitable tothe Deccan, and gradually 
euporseded all others, Ono grest difficulty connected with the introduction of oarta 
was the inability of the ordinary district artificers to construct or even repair them, 
and it would be interesting to learn to what extent this obstacle hes einoe been 
removed by the greater skill of the local artificers, Are the Indapoor carts now 
constructed in the district, or are they purchased elsewhere ; and in this case, oan 
repairs be effected in the district without difficulty? Satisfactory replies to these 
queries would indicates marked improvement in the condition of the district, 
hrought about by the revised settlement.” 

P.89, line 3.—The Revenue Survey and Settlement Bill was after a 
considerable discussion passed into law as Bombay Act I of 1865. It has 
since been amended by Bombay Act IV of 1868. 

P, 89, line “15.—The Bombay Municipal Bill was passed into law os 
Bombay Act IT of 1865, which was subsequently amended by Bombey 
Ast IV of 1867. 
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P 109, note, line 8.—The following Address was presented to Dr. Harkness 
by his papils on the 10th May 1862. 


To JOHN HARENESS, Esquiaz, LL.D. 


Principal of the Elphinstone College, 
Pen 
Dear and Respected Sir, 

‘Wa, tho undersigned ox-studenta and students of the Biphinstone College and 
Institution, feol it our Bounden duty to express to you our high sense and appreci- 
ation of your services in the osuse of Native Education and our heart-felt regret at 
‘your approaching departure from the scone of your distinguished labors during 
the long period of 27 years. 

‘You were selected as one of the first two Professors by Mountstuart Elphinstone 
in the College which the people of this Presidency established to perpetuate the 
‘momory of their greatest benefactor. 

Dear Sir, we cannot be accused of partiality for » kind, zealous, upright, and 
able teacher, if we declare that you have dons full justics to the confidence reposed 
in you. Placed in a position where the noblest gifts of mind and the most generous 
foelings of the heart find the free-est scope for their exercise, you have brought 
to the discharge of your duty, intellectual powers of the very highest order, whilst 
the high tone of moral feeling which you bave invariably displayed, the urhanity 
‘of your disposition, and the ever-incressing interest and almost paternal wolicitade 
‘which you have evinced im the well-being of your pupils, have impressed ws, wo 
‘would fain hope, not only with gratitude te yourself and the libersl and enlightened. 
Government which supporta the College and Institution but with a sincere and 
lively desire to walk in the footsteps and imitate the virtues of such bonefactore 
of mankind as you have proved yourself to be. 


On your arrival on the shores of Bombay, you found Bducation had mado 90 
‘Hittle progresa that it was with great difficulty @ sufficient number of pupils could 
be amembled to profit by your lectures, But mow on the eve of your departare, 
you have had the gratification of witnessing the establishment of the Bombay 
‘University on s solid basia and of presenting with your own hands se Dean of the 
Paoulty of Arts, tha first four of the Graduates who have, under your auspices, 
attained the honorable degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

You voluntarily underwent the Iabor of an early and oritical study of the 
‘Vernacular languages in order to extend the sphere of your usefulness, the result af * 
which is now clearly seen in the improvement of Gujerathi orthography and of 
‘Vernacular literature generally. 

‘Your unfailing generosity will long be remembered with gratitads by sooras of 
poor students whom you liberally supported whilst they were endearouriug to 
eoquire knowledge under great difticnltice, 
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Le Will no doabt bs aanbject of gratification to you to see #o many of your pupila 
holding bonorable and responsible offices under Government and also established in 
Hadependent professions as Medical practitioners, Lawyers, Engineers, and Merchants, 
not only in this country, but in England and China. 

‘When we consider the self-diffuxivencss of knowledge and the seal, ability, and 
single-heartedneas which you brought to bear upon the mental and moral discipline 
‘end education of your pupils, year after year, in health and in sickness, wo fool, 
‘we cannot yet realize the benefits which this country ia destined under Providence 
to reap from the Isbors of suocessful Rducationists like soureolf towards the 
regeneration of India, 

‘You hava placed us and our country under lasting gratitude, and we feel canvinoed. 
‘that the name of John Harkness will be cherished and revered in every native home 
having the slightest pretensions to intellectual and moral culture. 

An a slight token of our exteom and gratitude, we solicit your kind acceptance 
‘of s purse of Rupees Twelve Thousand which we have subscribed with the assistance 
of the leading members of the native community, who have readily seconded our 
humble efforts to approach you with this testimonial. We also request that you 
‘will condescend to sit for a Bust to be placed in the Framji Kavaaji Institute, and 
tor a photographic negative that we may be able to have before us the likences of 
‘one whose public and private life has boen honorably and endearingly connected 
‘with the best associations of our life. 

We pmy Almighty God that you may safely reach your native land, that you 
may be blessed with health and long life and with every thing that is good. 

In conclusion, we beg to subscribe ourselves ever your own, affectionate and 
gtatefal pupils, 

P. 113, note,—Mr, Rastamji Merwanji Patel, M.A., obtained in 1868 
the Manokji Limji Gold-Medal for an essay on “a comparison of different 
atyles of Architecture in respect of their suitability for public and domestic 
Buildings in Indie.” 

P. 114, note, line 15.—Dr. A. 8. Jayakar is also a Licentiate of Midwifery 
‘and a Member of the Microscopical Society of London, 

‘Mr. Shripad’ Babaji Thakur, B. A., has successfully passed the firet com- 
petitive Examination for the Indian Civil Service. 

*P, 115, note, line 20.—The following Address was presented to Sir Joseph 
Arnguld Knight, Puisne Judge of Her Majesty’s High Court, by Sir Jamsetji 
ejeebhoy on behalf of the Native Community of Bombay, prior to bis 
departure for Europe ;-— 
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614 
TO THE HON'BLE SIR JOBEPH ARNOULD, KNIGHT, 


Howovrams 51z,— The period of your retirement from the high and honourable 
‘port you have occupied amongst us having drawn near, we, the Native Inhabitants 
‘of Bombay, take leave to bid you « hearty farewell before your return to your native 
Ind, Tho ton yours of your sojourn and judicial career amongst us have 
been marked by much gonnine good-will and friendly fecting towards the people of 
‘this country, that it seems to us as if that period had pessod too awiftly sway, 


and wo view with feelings of deep regret the prospect of your departure from these 
shores, 


Evon & cursory retrospect of your judicial career, first as Judge of tho late 
Bapreme Court of Judicature, snd afterwards as Judge of Her Majesty's High Court 
of Judicature, is sufficient to establish the fact that the most befitting attribute 
of Judge, namely, sn anxious desire to deal out even-handed Justice, without 
favour or prejudice, and without regard to caste or colour, has ever been exhibited 
in the discharge of your high functions. ‘The stern independence of judgment and 
action, which, in this country, is required to be exercised whenever the interests 
of the governing race come into collision with those af the subject-people, has form- 
ed, we rejoice to say, a happy feature of your career. It becomes very pleasing 
uty for us to testify, upon the eve of your departure, that whenever anycase hes 
come before you which was calculated in its moral aspects te conduce to the ameliora- 
‘tion of the people, you spared neither industry mor ability in its thorough 
‘nvestigntion and decision, 

-kt- 5s sod of sbnormal commercial and speculative 
sxtitement pamed over Bombay, and in the extensive litigution which followed it, 
your administration, we are happy to note, was characterised by a spirit of strict 
justice, tempered by 4 judicious consideration of the unusual circumstances which 
hed ravaged the clty. Apart from the uniform and signal advantages with which 
your judicial carver has been franght to all clames of the people in our country, 
‘wo have sincere pleasury in bearing testimony that in your private capacity you 
have ever taken a warm interest in the promotion and advocacy of tho interests 
of our countrymen. Your services an Prosident of the Parsi Law Commission 
will always be remembered with gratitude by that clas of the community, who, 


by your aid and advocacy, have obtained legislative recognition for their special 
Tawa of me-ringe and suscession, 





* 
‘The admission of natives of thin country to a higher and larger share ip the 
administration of public affairs, their elevation to posta of honour and emolument 
im the State, and in liberal and respectable profewions independent of the State, 
has always secared the deepest sympathy on your part, whilst the treatment, on 
footing of equality, which you always socorded to our countrymen, bore practical 
and pleasing testimony to your large-minded liberality, 
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Ror can we omit to refer to your nervioes in the cause of education, more especially 
in connection with the University of Bombay, of which you were for some time 
‘ViteChancellor. 


‘Yo mark our sense of your worth as a Judge, of your profound learning and 
‘oinent abilities, and of your claiia upon our grateful recollection and oommemora- 
tion, we have resolved that in connection with the University of Bombay, in the 
‘organization and progress of which you lave taken eo deep an interest, a acholarship 
be instituted bearing your name. We trust that yon will accept this mall but 
sincere tribute of our regard and respect ; and in the hope that a long career of 
happiness and niofolnoss is in store for you in your native land, we bid you one 
amore # hearty farewell. 


And the Honourable L. H. Bayley, the Advocate General, on behalf of the 
Bombay Ber geve expression to its feelings onthe 27th April 1869 as 
follows ;— 


‘The Hon'ble L. H. Bayley said;— Sir Joseph Arnould,—{ have acceded with 
great pleasure to the request of the Bar to offer a few parting words to you on 
this occasion, which I believe is the last on which you will occupy your position 
9.0 Judge of the High Court of Bombey. ince your Lordship entered on your 
high and sacred office on 28th April 1859, numerous indeed have been the changea 
in the constitution of the Court, in the practice of the Court, and in those who 
‘Sdministered justice and who practise before you. Up to January 1861, I think, 
he duties of your Lordship were probebly not so onerous as they have recently 
eon, because it was not till that year that the Act was passed by the Government of 
India, previous te which one Court alone sat, presided over by the two Supreme Court 
Judges. Business, however, steadily increased. Your Lordship sat in @ separate 
division Court, and finally that great and radical change took place by the establish- 
ment of the High Court in August 1862. The increase of trade and troublous times 
‘which shortly ensued,caused an unceasing stream of litigation to pass through the Court 
and I believe it would not have been always possible forthe Court to perform ite dutiea, 
and for your Lordship to have got through the business you did, but for two qualities 
which your Lordship powessed—the first being the regularity and punctuality with 
which, day after day, and month after month, you took your seat on the Bench; 
‘and the second, that calm, constant, and undivided attention which yon invariably 
gave to the arguments addrewed to you, both en questions of law and of fact, by 
the connsel who have been in the habit of practising before you, It is, I believe, 
the combination of these two qualities which has enabled your Lordship to do that 
‘which no one around me will dispute, namely, transact more business than any other 
Judge who haa sat during your Lordship's tenure of office. My Lord, any undue or un- 
necessary eulogy on my part would doubtloss be as distasteful to you a8 to ourselves ; 
‘but I cannot forbear allnding for one moment to the well nigh unrivalled skill and ability 
which you have displayed on that Bench, Ithas been your let, Sir Joseph Arnould, 
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to decide two of the longest, most intricate, and mestimportant onan which 
I believe, have evar come before the Courta in Western Indis, and whether you ware 
engaged in the ona in oonjanction with our late lamented Chief Justice, Bir Mattbow 
Sausee, in denouncing and exposing the gross, sensuous, snd all but bissphemoy 

practices and saperstition of a well known modern Hindn sect, and, to use you 
own words st the close of your celebrated judgment, in proving “that what is 
sorally wrong cannot be theologically right;” or whether you were engaged in the 
other onas in tracing beck through some twelve centuries;—from the period in fact 
4 the death of the great founder of the Mahomedan faith, the history of the dis- 
vensions between the rival sects of Jalam, and in establishing the rights of a dis- 
‘tinguished Persian nobleman wel] known to most of us in Bombey, man of ancient 
Tineage and closely connected by marriage with the reigning house of Persia, and 
in giving a legal sanction, both at law and in equity, to the homage and respect 
and the fealty rondered to him and his ancestors for many generations by & large 
number of persons in Western India and in other neighbouring countries ; in the 
performance of theso tasks, Sir Joseph Arnould, the Bar have recognised tho dis- 
play of some of tho highest intellectual qualities which it is posible for a Judge 
‘to possees. Our presence here on this occasion will, I trust, be taken by you aa an 
indication of the real and genuine esteem in which we regard you as a Judge and 
asagentleman. Your ever courteous and dignified demeanour towards the Bar, 
Your unwearied industry, your great patience, the application of masterly powers 
of analysis—powers which doubtlesa were nourished and strengthened during your 
Lordship’s brilliant University career at Oxford,—yoar earnest, laborious, and 
sucovssfal endeavours to deal out impartial justice towards euiters before you of 
‘whatever clime or religion they were, and above all your thorough appreciation 
of the truth of those golden words of Lord Bacon, that “an overspeaking Judge 
ia no well tuned oymbel,” thess, my Lord, are 50 well known to us, as to roquire 
vo further remark of mine, And om thie the last ooviston oa ~hich I shall ever 
address the Bench as an Advocate of this Court, I cannot but feel peculiarly privi- 
Jeged that it haa been my lot toact as the month-piecs of the Bar in expressing, 
1 fear but too imperfectly, our feelings towards you—towsrds one who like myself 
‘has ptudiod in the chambers of that most amiable man, that most scoomplished 
and liberal minded Lawyer and Judge, Bir Hugh Till, to whem your Lordship, 
if I mistake not, dedicated your treatise on the Law of Mating Insnranoa, by far 
‘the ablest and most philosophical work on the subject that has yet eppesred in 
our language. Inow, Sir Joseph Arnould, tendor you the respectful and cordial 
farewell f the Bar, and I believe that we may rest asvored that in whatever 
evantry you may settle for your future residence during the many years that wo 
‘trust may be spared to you on this earth— whether in our old dear native comntey 





* (1) The Mébéraj Libel Case, see Bistory of the Beot of Mabarajss, pp.67-183. 
(2) The Great Khojah Case, see Times of Indis, 26th November 1866, 
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in the warmer latitude of Southern Francs—or in the runny clime and wmid the 
elassic xeenes of Htaly—you will ever Jock back on this’ hour with contentment, and 
I fain hope with gratification and with the recollection that you loft the Bonch 
of this Court amid the profound respect of this Bar and with our most earnest: 
‘wishes for your futare happiness and welfare. And now, Bir Joseph Armould, on 
Debalf of myself, and tho other members of the Bar of Dombay, I most cordially 
and affectionately bid you farewell. 

P. 117, note.— The Murquia of Dalhousie died on the 19th December 1860, 
and the Earl of Elgin on the 20th November 1863. 

P, 120, note—By a recent decision of the Senate of the Bombay 
University, Persian bas been added to the list of the Classical Languages 
necessary for the F, E. A., B. A. and M, A. Examinations, 


P. 122, line 16.—When the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone retired 
from the Governorship of Bombay in 1827, the Native Princes, Chiefs, 
Gentlemen and Inhabitants of this Presidency and its dependencies subscribed. 
nesrly four and half lakhs of Rupees for the establishment of Elphinstone 
Professorships, (in connection with the Elphinstone Institution,) for teaching 
the Natives of this country the English Languege, and the Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature of Europe, and for his Portrait to grace the Hall of study. 

The European Community voted « service of plate, ang the beautiful 
Btatue, which adorns the Town Hall. 

Mr, Elphinstone died on the 20th November 1850, When the melancholy 
news reached these shores, the Students and Ex-studenta of the Elphinstone 
College and High School convened « meeting which was held in the Town 
Hail on the 21th January 1860 for the purpose of expressing their regret 
at the death of their distinguished benefactor, the founder and patron of 
Native Education in this Presidency, and for consecrating to his revered 
memory some token of their sense of gratitude for the numerous benedite 
they had received from his enlightened policy. 


‘The result ofthe meeting was, that Rs, 4,000 were subscribed for a Bust to 
‘be placed in the Victoria and Albert Museum; Re. 2,400 for the founding the 
Elphinstone Scholarships in connection with the Girls’ schools of the Students’ 
Literary wad Scientific Society, and Rs. 1,200 for founding the Elphinstone 
Scholarship in connection with the Girls’ schools of the Parsi Girls’ Schoo) 

P. 124, note.—Mr. Phirozshaw Merwanji Mehta, M. A., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, was sworn as Barrister-at-Law before Sir Joseph Arnould, on the 18th 
November 1968. 
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P. 126, line 4, and P. 217, line 16.—The late Framji Kavasji Esquere-— 

The following is # sketch of his career taken from Miss Carpenter's Six 
Months in India, Vol. IT ;— 

“The Inte Promji Kavaajl Zequire, whore recent decease has boen a mubject of 
regret with the European and native community of Bombay, belonged to the family of 
Banaji, which, with that of Wadis and Dadysett, have been long distinguished for 
thetr wealth and commercial enterprise; and in works of charity and benevolence 
Tbave been avcond only to that very remarkable man, Six Jamset{i Jojeebhoy Knight, 
whose magnificent fortune hae been erested by an individual acuteness surpaused 
only by a manificence which has prompted the erection and endowment of spacious 
receptacles for the nick and indigent, and the performance through a long life of pearet 
almi—the extent of which is known ouly to him before whom they have gone up os « 
memorial, 

Although Frumji Kavasji Beneji never had the wealth with which #0 to provide 
for the physical comfort of his countrymen, he was very constantly foremost im 
energy for their mental culture and moral improvement. 

From the time when the genins of Mr. Elphinstone sought to incite the upper 
class of natives to measures for the introduction of national education, Framji Kavasji 
haa been distinguished as the mont active promoter of this object. Ie was an original 
member of the Biphinstoze Institation ; and, until advancing years and increasing 
infirmities induced him to retire, was year after year elected by bia countrymen 
‘to represent theth at the Board of Education." Ho was the fret Parsi gentleman 
who educated the Pemales of his family. 





* The Board of Education in their annual Report for 1850-51, thas wrote reapect- 
ing Mr. Framji Kavasji’s nervices to the cause of Bducation ;—- 

“At » Inter potiod in the year, Framji Kavasji Require, resigned his seat, in 
‘consequence of bis advanced time of life, and the vacancy was filled up by the election 
of Bamonji Hormarji Esq. The eminent good citizenship, and seal in supporting 
every measure for public improvement, which distinguished our late much exteemed 
colleague, are too well known to your Lordship in Council to need any notice 
from us, but in recording his death, which oubsequently occurred at the good old 
‘age of 84, the Board feel a melancholy pleasure in thus publicly exprossing the 
reapect in which they hold his memory.” 

‘And Government in their Resolution on the‘ above, dated 6th September 1851, 
stated aa follows j— 

“Jn conclusion, I'am inatrncted to observe that the tribute which the Board 
have paid in the second para: of their Report to the Iate Framji Kavasji Beg. baa 
‘been very properly rendered on this cocasion to the memory of an excellent and 
deserving man. The Right Hon’ble the Governor in Council gladly avails himself 
of this opportunity again to express the high opinion entariained by himself and his 
predecomors of the worth of the deceased ax one who perocived that he conld beat 
serve hia country by encouraging education, and who acted up to bis permuasion.” 


- sie 


‘Pramji Kavasji waa one of the twelve natives who fit held the Commission off 
‘the Peace,and those who have mat on the Bench with him, remember the independanes 
and impartiality with which he sdministered justice. 

He wns likewise a Member of the Parsi Panchayet, which, so Jong aa the 
vutate of Society ndmitted, exercised so beneficial an influence over the morals of the 
Pari community, and the records of that institution are stamped with many tokens 
vot hia strong sense and excellent judgment, 


‘The Fire Temple, raised by Framji Kevasji ‘and bis brothers to facilitate the 
‘wornbip of God after the manner of their fathers, and the Tower of Bilence construct- 
ed for the reception of the body after death, at a cost of two lacs of rupees, mre 
permanent memorials of his piety and his respect for the ussges of bis ancient religion; 
while the Dhobeo's Tank, and the reservoir on the Obelisk Road—to which water is 
conducted from an estate in Gizgaum, the produce of which he set apart to secure 
this supply of water to the pablie—betokens that his benevolence waa not limited to 
the fraternity of which he was s member. 


‘To perpetuate the memory of a man of those character and deeds the foregoing 
iss very hasty and imperfect sketch, the Englishman, Mussulman, snd the Hinda, 
ag well as the Parsi, have expressed a desire ; and the students, the representatives 
at the moment, of those to whose intellectual and moral advancement his life was 
devoted, have taken the lead of all in commencing this work ; and it is with the 
view of giving each an opportunity of contribating to this object, that this paper is 
circulated, the particular mode of effecting euch being left for future consideration,"* 

Te-woss beautifal and natural offect of so mach genuine goodness, that, for 
the first time, persons of sll classes and denominstions, Natives and Europeans, 
united together to pay respect to bis memory. On September 22nd 1852, some 
‘English and many native Gentlemen with a large number of the Scholare of the 
Elphinstone Institution headed by the Assistant Professor, Dadabhoy Nowroji, mot 
to consider the most fitting way of testifying their admiration and esteem. The 
following resolution was carried, having been moved by Professor Patton:~ 


“That the funds which have been already collected, end such others aa may be 
subwequently added, be appropriated to the formation of a Museum in connection 
with the Students, Literary and Scientific Sooiety ; and that this meeting unite with 
them in requesting Government to erect a Building, to contain a lectury room, 
‘laboratory, museum of arts and industry, and library, and to permit the building 
to bo called the Framji Kavasji Institute.” 

In moving the above resolution, Professor Patton observed 

“The mode of commemorating the name of Framji Kavasji scems to be peculiarly 
appropriate. When the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society was in its infansy 
and when many friends of education, were either cold or unfavourable to it, Framji 
Kavasji came forward sad showed his approval of their plans and objecta, by present- 





log » number of lamps, which he heard they required for thelr nisetings. Thin tret 
wilt to the Society wan ths commencemisat of many others, avd to the day of his 
death he took a warm interest in all their proceedings. During his long csrecr (06 
yon have heard detailed today), be was slways foremost in every effort to extend 
education in this country, sud his views of what education ought to be were 
wharacterised by an elevation, and at the same time a practicality, that could scarcely 
‘have been expected from the imperfect education he himself had received. He wae 
one of the chief contributors to thp erection of the building in which we are now 
sasembled and which has, as was anticipated, risen to the rank of a College. Nearly 
quarter of a century ago, when the native community of Bombay met to consider 
the most appropriate method of attesting their affectionate and respectful sentiments 
towards the Honourable Monntatuart Elphinstone, Framjeo Kavasji in a speech replete 
with good sense and sound views which in our testimonial-giving age might be 
‘worthy of attention, proposed that the most satisfactory and durable plan of 
carrying thelr wishes into affect, was to found one or two professorships for teaching 
the Ruglish Innguage, the arta, seience, and literature of Rurope, The Studenta’ 
Literary and Scientific Bocisty ia the direct result of that education, and a proof of 
the wisdom and foresight that miggested it."* 


The value of the influence of this admirable man is well manifested in the 
following extenct from the speoch of Mr. Dadabhoy Nowroji ;— 


“T cannot refrain myself from expressing my sentiments towards this worthy 
‘man. I have had but once for alls talk with him, but the impremion that that eingle 
‘visit mado upon me, and my friend Ardascer, sball never wear off. It was for the 
purpose of asking support to our female schools and how could I now describe a scene 
that could only be seen t Yot I shall try, We spproached with great ttepidation— 
we know not what should be the result of the visit ; for we knew mot the man and 
it wos our first visit, But Framji showed that he was always prepared to receive even 
child with pleasure that brought good tidings of any kind. Many were the sound 
advices he gave us a9 to cur conduct in the undertaking—many hopes did he raise 
in ua, and shewed great concern that he could not stretch out as good an helping hand 
ashe was wont to do before, His advices, however were more worth than any thing 
else, and we have now the opportunity of expreming our obligationn for the benefit 
with which we followed these advices ; trifling as they might aften appear, they are 
the forerunners of great things to come, Triffing a the table lamp present made to 
the Sooiety might appear, it was the kindler of the first spark of hope thatan earnest 
desire and en, esvour to do an useful thing aball never fail to be properly appreciated.” 


‘Many difficulties occurred before the completion of the plan, but on the 23nd 
Hebruary 1862, the foundation atone of the projected Memorial Building was laid 
by his friend, the Honoursble Mr. Jagannathji Sankarsett. 


‘Vide aloo Mr, Dosabhoy Framji’s History of the Partess, pp. 142-146. } 
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P. 128, line 2. The following Inscription on the Statue of Lond 
‘William Bentinck at Calcutta, (1835) is taken from Lord Macaulay's works; — 


To 


Wiutax Cavenpisu Bentixcn, 


Who, during seven years, ruled India with eminent 
Prudence, Integrity and Bonevolence: 

‘Who, placed at the head of a great Bwpire, never Jaid aside 
‘The simplicity and moderation of a private citizen: 
‘Who infused into Oriental Despotism the spirit of British Freedom: 
Who sever forgot that the end of Goverument is 
‘The happiness of the Governed: 

‘Who abolished eruel rites: 

Who effaced humiliating distinctions: 

‘Who gave liberty to the expression of public opinion, 

‘Whose coustant study it was to elevate the intellectual 
And moral character of the Nations committed to his charge: 
‘This Monument 
‘Was rected by men 
Who, differing in Race, in 
‘Manuers, in Language, and in Religion, 
Cherish, with equal veneration and gratitude, 
‘The memory of his wise, upright, and 
Paternal Administration, 

P.'128, note, line 5.—The Indian Law Commission of 1833.—“Another 
Commission wos appointed, for the purpose of revising the laws of India, 
by Sir Cherles Wood, when he was President of the Board of Control in 
1853, which brought to bear on the subject the professional knowledge of 
such men as Sir John Jervis, Lord Romilly, Sir Edward Ryan, Mr. Robert 
Lowe, and Mr. Flower Ellis, and the practical and intimate acquaintance 
with the customs and laws of India, which was possessed by Mr. Cameron, 
Mr, Macleod, and Mr. Hawkins. By this Commission were prepared the 
admirable Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure, which, substituting, as 
they did, simplicity and expedition for the comuplivated forms of pleading 
which had hitherto existed in the Courts of India, became law in 1830 and 
1961 respectively, and msy now be said to be in force throughout nearly 
the whole of India.” 
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“In 1861, Sir Charles Wood appointed another Commission to prepare # 
Code of Civil Law for India. Although mainly composed of the same 
members as the Commission of 1853, it was strengthened by the addition of 
two of the most able Judges of the land, Sir William Erle and Sir James 
Willes. The first part of this Code bas teen embodied in Act X of 1865, 
commonly called the Indian Succession Act.” 


P, 120, note.—Sir Barnes Peacock, the Chief Justice of Bengal, retired in 
April 1870 and was succeeded by Sir Richard Couch, the Chief Justice of 
Bombay. 

Sir Henry Byng Harington resigned the Bengal Civil Service in 
May 1865. : 

P. 197, note--The Honourable Henry Summer Maine, LLD., Vice~ 
Chancellor thus alluded to Mr. Premchand Roychand’s noble benefaction of 
‘Two Lacs in hia Address dated 21st March 1865 to the Calcutte University ;— 

“ Until quite recently, I was under the impression that there would be ne event 
‘in the history of the sesdemical year just closed, which would require notice today 
from the Vics-Chancellor, according ta our enstom. But, within the last fow weeks 
‘an event ka happened of some importance to us. Many of you aro familiar with 
the names of those native gentlemen of Bombay whose wealth fabulous in amount has 
been accumulated with a rapidity hitherto only seen in Eastern story-telling, and 
if you are familiar with those names, Iam sure you know that almost every one. 
of them is associated with some act of magnificient generosity. At the head of those 
names, there stands—both ss regards the amount of his wealth, the epread of its 
growth and the splendour of the gifts drawn from it, the name of Mr. Premehand 
Roychand.” 5 

‘The first appointment to the Premchand Roychend Studentship of 
Re, 2000 » year for five yeara has been given to Baboo Ashtosh Mookerjee, 
M. A., Assistant Professor in the Presidency College, Caleutta. 


P. 198, note.—Mr. J. A. Howell, L. M., obtained in 1669, by public 
competition, a commission as Assistant Swrgeen on the Bombay Medical 
Establishment. 

P. 188, note.—Mr. Rattanshah Ereckshah Kohiyar, LL.B. obtained in 
1868 the Sir Stafford Northcote Prize uf Rs. 108 fer proficiency in Law. 

P, 188, note, and P, 143, note— Mr. Hormasjt Shspurji Phateck, LL.B- 
and Mr. Dhondu Shamrao Garud, B. A., qualified themselves in April 
1870, ap Attorneys and Proctors of the Bombay High Ceart. 

P. 352, note, line 1—The following are the additions te the list of 
Endowments in connection with the Bombay University #~— 
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(11) The Ellis’ prize, open to matriculated students, in any 
Oriental Language... 
(12) Tie La Tonche and Hebbert Scholarship, open to a Netive 


73m, 1,800 


















of Kattiawar hoe 
(18) Tho Chancellor's Annaal Gold Medal of the value of... “ 160 
(14) Th Bl’ Snap a Ragih Langage ad teins 9a, 44g 
open te Bachelors of Arts... ‘ 
(15 ) Tho Wilton Puilologieal Profosnorshi «98,600 
16) The Rao of Kutch Seholarsbipa,open te Natives of Kutch. 
Sina TTeary Lacon _Andervon Grid Meda, caer meme 


(18 ) Sir Joxneph Arnould Scholarship in Law, 


P, 187, line 18.—The Honourable Clandius James Erskine retired from 
the Bombay Civil Service on the 1ith May 1867, when the Native Com- 
munity testified to the value of his services as fellows;— 





TO THE HONOURABLE CLAUDIUS JAMES ERSKINE, 
MEMBER OF COUNCIL, BOMBAY. 


Hos*eus Sir,—We, the undersigned Inbabitants of the Town and Island of 
Bombey, desire to expresa to you, on twhalf of the native community, the feolings 
of unfeigned regret with which we contemplate Your epproaching retirement from 
the service of the State and departure frum our native land, And in dving 20 we 
‘Wish to convey to you the thanks af the community for the groat servicea which 
you have rendered to oar country. 


OF these services none are more conspicuous than those Which will ever connect 
‘your name with the cause of Education in Bombay; early in your career as a Member of 
the Board of Education, you obtained experience regarding the requirements of 
this Presidency, and when the celebrated Despatch of 1854 reached us, Bombay 
‘was fortunate enough to find in you her first Director of Publie Instruction, one 
admirably fitted by training, by ability, by temperament, and by knowledge of the 
people, to take tho initiative in organizing a sound and liberal system of popular 
education, Wo are convinced that » largo measure of the success which tho now 
educational department has achieved in this Prosidency is due to the ability with 
which it was first organized,and the wise and liberal spirit in which it was introduced 
and worked during your administration, 


After you had ceased to be Director of Pablic Iustruction, you continned your 


exertions on bebalf of education, as Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutte 
and as Member of Council since your return to Bombay. 


‘Your subsequent services in the Judicial Department were no leas distinguished; 
and it is no exaggeration to cay that, in your administration first as Judge of the 
Konkan and afterwards on the Bench of the High Court, you have been univemally 
regarded by our community as the very personification of Dharam ‘! Justice.” 


‘Your elevation to the Legislative Council of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General in 1860 stil) further exiended your sphere of usefulness, For 
your stateman-like views enabled youto exercises marked influence for good om 
tho course of the Imperial legisistion during the years you occupied a seat at the 
Calcutta Council Board. 


During the last year and a haif the Bombay Government bas wore immediately 
benofited by your experience and advice. And we had hoped that you would have 
retained your seat in Council for acveral years to come. But this ia not to be. 
‘Your health has given way under the weight of the incessant and heavy labours 
‘the conscientions discharge of your duties has imposed upon you through a long 
series of years. And you go to sock repose in your native land. 


In bidding you farewell, allow us, Sir, again to express to you the desp respect 
‘with which we regard your character, public and private, and permit us to think 
you not only for the direct benefits which your labours bava produced, but also 
for the bright example which you have afore to all ofa pure and single-minded 
devotion to duty. 


We wish you a pronperous voyage to Englancl, where we trust under Divine Provi« 


dence you may long continue to eujoy, with your Family, coutinued health and 
happiness. : 


P. 158, note, line 18.—The Hon’ble Lyttelton Holyoake Bayley ( the 
Advocate General, ) addressed their Lordships, Sir Richard Couch and 
Mr. Justice M. R. Westropp, on receiving the mournful intelligence of 
Mr Edward Irvine Howard’s death, as follows ;— 


“Your Lordships are, I b.lieve, aware of the sad loss which the Bar, of Bombay 
have sustained by the eudden deprivation of life, without a moment's warning, of 
one of its ablest members,—my late esteemed friend Bir. Rdward Howard,— 
‘ty the railway accident which occurred yesterday afternoon near Lanowlee, This 
is neither the time nor place torefer to his great and amiable qualities ; but 
‘upon bebalé of the Bar, I beg to express our very deep regret for one who, in the 
prime of life and in the fullness aad freshness of his intellectual vigour, bas been 
thus so suddenly carried away from amongst us, I humbly request, on the part 
of this Bar, that, as tribute of respect to his memory, your Lordships will yield 
to our wishes and adjourn the Court until to-morrow.” 





‘The Chief Justice said ;~Mr. Advocate General,—‘The Judges most deeply 
sympathise with the Bar in the loss that they have sustained. As you yourself 
my, this perhapa may not be the time for us to speak of the merits of the leamed 
gentleman whose sudden death we have to deplore ; but we quite concur in the desire 
you express that the Court shoald pay this tribute of respect to the memory of 
‘Mr. Howard ; therefore none of the Courta on the Civil Side will sit to-day.” 
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P. 158, note, line 29.—Sir A. Grant, M. A., LL. D., retired from the 
Directorship of Public Instruction on the 26th September 1868, to take up 
the high office of Principal of the Edinburgh University, to which he 
was elected in succession to the late venerable and world-famous philosopher, | 
Bir David Brewster. His pupils subscribed for a Portrait in oils and of life 
size, to be placed in the Bombay University Buildings, and the surplus, 
if any, to be appropriated for a prize in Moral Philosophy. [ Vide pp. 301— 
311, 338—342 and 347—349 of the Bombay Educational Record for 1868.) 


P. 109, line 14.—Alluding to the retirement from Indi, of Dr. Jobn 
MeLemnen, the late Board of EJnention in their Report dated 1st May 
1855, stated as follows ; 


“To Dr, McLennan, in particular, wo feel that we ate bound, in au especial 
smanner, to express our feelings of gratitude for the able, zealous, and dixctiminating 
assistance we at all times received from him. We feel equally bound to remark, 
that he invariubly took a distinguished part in our proceedings, and was ever 
earnest in furthering all measures having for their object the promotion of the 
educational interests of Western India, lis long connection with tho department 
of education,—his experienc of fifteen years asa anember of our body,—and bis 
consequent intitante acquaintance with the history and progress of Native Education 
in this Presidency,—proved of the highest wlrantago in promoting the intereste of 
our different institutions, and more pecially of the Grant Medical College, His 
Joss to thia Institution, in particular, will long be felt 1s peculinrly Leavy, Conneoted 
for a quarter of a century with the canne of Native Mutical Education, and haviag 
himself experienced personally the difficulties with which it was surrounded, ‘his 
practical, and at the Mme time enlarged and enlightenod views, proved of the 
highest value in guiding the artangenents of uo institution, in the successful 
working of which he took the deepest interest, We feel, indecd, that Dr, McLennan 
‘has earned a high place among those who have laboured for the development and 
improvement of the Native mind.” 


“The McLennan Scholarship and Prize Medat aro the results of a public mesting 
held in Jaouary 1855, to commemorate the publie services and the private virvues 
of Dr. McLennan, There is a uatural propriety in desiting to preserve, in connection 
with a Medical College, the memory of a Fhysician of rare endowment and engrelty 
and there is a moral propriety in desiring to keep ever before the minds of our Indian 
Graduates the bright example of one in whom the moral and intellectual qualitios 
which dignify the profession of Medicine were biended in aimirable harmony,—in 
whom firmness wss tempered by tenderness, patience, and charity, in whom quick 
perception was regulated by sound and cautious judgment, snd who, in all the 
relations of life was guided by high prineiples of honour and integrity. But there 
ia special propriety in associating the name of Dr. Melennan with the Grant 
Medical College. As member of the Board of Rducation, he strengthened the handa 


of the Principal by aupport, steady, generous and confiding. As the firet Government, 
Examiner, he fixed the standard for the Diploma with judgment and equity, and 
‘threw around this crowning act of the success of the college the halo of his own great 
professional reputation. 


[For correspondance regarding the McLennen scholarship and Prise Medal, Vide 
‘pager 86 to 95 of the Annual Report of the Grant Medical College, Bombey, for 
1856—-67.} 


De, Charles Morchead.—"Betoro detailing our proceedings during the seuion, 
T desire, upon the part of my colleagues and myself, to record our deep eonse of 
the los we have sustained by the retirement of Dr. Morehead from the Office of 
Principal. Compelled by illhealth, in the year 1859 to seck for change of climate, 
‘his conmection with the College has now finslly ceased. Associated an Ihave been 
with Dr. Morehead for many years as a celleague and friend, it would ill become 
mo to speak of him in terms of eulogy ; but it is impossible, in justies to the College 
or myself, that we can be content with a simple announcement of his retirement, 
Not only was this College organised and matured by him with an amount of 
forethouglt and judgaent which have been scarcely equalled, bat scarcely a step 
was taken towarda ite foundation with which he is not identified. Epjoying the 
privilege of a close personal friendship with the distinguished individual whose name 
‘it bears, and to whose memory it has besn erected asa tribute, he was an active 
participator in every measure that was adopted by Sir Robert Grant for establishing 
a nystem of medical education in thie Presidency. Rotering upon his duties at an 
‘age when the judgment is ripened by experience, he engaged in the performance of 
them with the vigor and enthusiasm which every man feels in carrying out e scheme 
of his own creation. His success bas been uumistakeable: not only is it known in 
this country by ite fruits, and by the testimony of alt who are capable of judging 
it, but it has been acknowledged im another place, by the selection of Dr. Morehead 
for appoiutment to one of the most honorable offices that can devolve upon a 
teacher of medical science. But now that we are bidding our late Principal ‘farewell,” 
wo do net alone think of him athe successful teacher, We, doth professor and 
students, cannot but call to mind his unvarying kindness and sympathy, bis dep 
sense of justice and of duty,—his trathfalnoss, his consistency,—his #olf-denial. 
Never led by impalse,—with a mind rogalated hy the closest. nelf-diseipline,—during 
& period ef fifteen years that I have been associated with him, a murmur was never 
attered either by his colleagues or hie pupils, against the justice of his decisions, 
Greatly aa all who have the promotion of Education at heart must regret Dr. 
Morehoad's departure from India, they have the satisfaction of knowing that his 
influence doas not wholly depart with him, He leaves behind him the result of 
hia experience in a medical work, which, whilst it has raised him to the highest 
wank as a Pathologist anda Physician, will exercise « lasting influence upon the 
stady and practice of Medicine in this country.” 
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Dr, Jokn Pest, and Dr. Herbert Giraud.—Dr. Peet resigned hie sppoint- 
‘ment as Principal and Professor of Medicine from the Ist January 1865, and was 
succeeded aa Principal by Dr. Gimud ; but Dr. Girgud's health, already muck 
impaired, was to seriously affected by the hot westher and the rains, that he wae 
under the necessity of seeking # change to Enrope, and, om leaving Bombey im 
October last, he resigned his appointments as Principal and Professor of Chemistry 
and Botany. Dre. Peet and @ireud were Dr. Morchead's only colleagues on the 
establishment of the College in 1845, and for twonty years, with little interruption, 
they have laboured with undiminished zeal and signal success aa teachers in thi 
College. To their lot fell thorlaBorious work of crgunizing their several departments 
Both in the College’ and in the ailjoining Horydtal, leaving to their succenors the 
more easy task of following @ route already treed. That this work wns judiciously 
designed, and well accomplished, is proved by the fact that no changes in principle, 
and but few in detail, have been since found to be necomary. The steady energy, 
the directness of purpose, and the calm judgment of Dr, Peet inspired respect 
and lightened dificalties ; to his operative skoll the Jameetji Hospital owes tho 
foundation of ita fame as achocl of sargery, and the admirable text-book of 
Medicine which he has left beliad will keep his name in lasting remembrance 
among all present and succeeding stadeats in this College. His miner contributions 
to the medieal aciences, mostly published from time to time in the Transactions 
of the Medical and Physical Society, the result of much and careful observation, 
are cf well-known value for that accumey and originality.” 


“Dr. Girand has laboured in s different field. Tis delight har been to farther 
the knowledge, the appreciation, and the love of nature, both im the mineral 
and the vegetable kingdoms, ea far as this was connected with the study of our 
‘common profession. His vivid perception of the beauty and harmony of natural 
Jaws lent an additional charin toa graceful and ready delivery, by giving » hearti- 
ness to his teaching which could not but render it impressive sad well-remembered. 
Hin services to the botavical science, in reference to the botany of Western India, 
have already been acknowledged by the Horticultural Society, end the Transactions 
of our Medical and Physical Society have been onrich@d by frequent contributions 
from bis pen. 1th kindness of hoart and manner drow all towards him, and ren- 
dered it enay and pleasant to work, whether under him as a subordinate, or with 
him as a colleagus. The students of tho College addzessed Dr. Pot and Dr. 
Giraud on their departures with expressions of the highest esteem and good will, 
and subscribed » sum of money for the execution of a bust of Dr. Peet, which 
anight be placed in the college as a worthy fellow to that of Dr. Morehead, ” 


To these may be added the name of Matthew Stovell, M.D. C.8. I, 
‘whose services are enumerated in the following General Order, dated 15th 
January 1867 ;— 3 


Dr, 'Stevell haa done geod service to the State for 38 years. His skill and 
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geod management as Surgeon of the European General Hospital for a space of ten 
years are well known in Bombay. His work during the same period as Secretary 
to the Board of Education was bizhly esteemed by the members of that Board. His 
service in Persia as principal officer of the first Divition of the Force under Sir 
James Outram received markedly honourable mention by the Governor General. 
‘He subsequently held the office of Deputy Inspector General of [Hospitals in the Poons 
Division of the Army during # space of four years, and for the last five years ae 
Principal Inspector General, he bas effectively superintended the Medical Department 
of this Presidency and usefully advised the Government in all matters of medical 
administration. His Excellency the Governor in Council will specially represent 
Dr. Stovell’s services to Her Majesty’» Government.” 

Dr. Stovell died on the 8th May 1869. 

P. 170, note~ Besides those mentioned, the Grant Medical College 
possesses the following endowments:—I. R. Reid, John McLennan, 
Jamkhindi, and Cowarji Jehunghier Scholarship and Medal Funds, the Sir 
Tarnsetji Jejeebhoy Medical Book fund, Prize Fund, ond Gold Medal Fund, 
Sir John Pollard Willoughby Book Fund, and Hemabhoy Vaketchand 
Medal Fund ; the Burnes Medal. 


Attached to this College ia a secondary School for the instruction of 
young men in Medical Science through the Marathi and Guzeruthi languages. 
For the promotion of Vernacular Medical Education in Western India, 
the late Ron’ble Jagannath Sunkarsett gave Rs. 5000 and Mr. Cowasji 
Jehanghier an equal sum for the founding of Scholarships. 

P. 201, note, line 6.——Professor Dadabhoy Naoroji’s services in educational, 
social and political points of view, are fully detailed in the following Address;- 

TO DADABRAI NAOROJI, ESQUIRE. 


‘We, your friends ard admirers, feel it our duty on the eve of your departure 
to Bngland to express our feeling of heartfelt gratitude and sincere thankfulness for 
the valuable services you have rendered to our country. Wherever you have been, 
at home or abroad, yon have always evinced the warmest interest in the promotion 
of the social, political, and moral welfare of India and its inbabitents, 





Pre-eminently you are one of those self-made meu, who rise by the foree of their 
individuat merits and conduct : all the greater therefore is our respect snd esteam 
for you, 

Your distinguished career as a scholar at the Elphinstone Institution, your 
untive taste and tolent for Mathematica and Netural Sciences, and your sterling 
qualities aa « teacher ware not long in bringing you to the notice of the Inte Board 
of Eduestion and the Government of Bombay, fy whom you were nominsted to the 
Chair of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the Elphinstone College on the 
death of the Inte Iamented Professor Patton, and in your nomination the whole 


Native community felt iteclf highly honoured, for you were the second native, alter 

“the inte lamented Professor Bal Ganzadliar Shastri, on whora this honourable post 
‘wes conferred ; and it has afforded us extreme pleatre to find tnat during your 
tenure of office, you coniacted your duties with eredit to yourself and advantagé 
to those entrusted to your care, 

From oatly life you have always taken au active part in every movement which 
had for its object the improvement of the moral, social, and political condition of our 
countrymen and in particular, yon have evinced great interest in the cause of popular 
education and the diffusion of useful knowledge, ‘The records of the Students! 
Literuy and Setentifie Society, the Guzerathi Dnyan Prasarak Sabha, the Native 
Goverul Library, the Framji Kavesji Instilate, the Parsi @irh? Schoo) Astooiation, 
aud the Bombay Asworintion, lear ample testimony to your indefatigable energy and. 
zeal for the public cause, 





For the spread of vernacular literature and the ercation of a taste for reading in 
the Guzcrathi-speaking population of this Presidency, we are in @ great messnte 
Gndebted to you. In starting the Guzerathi Dnyan Prasarnk Sabba the first of its 
kind in Bombay, and the magazine, Vearing the mine name, you took a prominent 
part, and besides delivering public lectures fin the vornacular and contributing in- 
ntructive and interesting eswys to tho sengseine, you materially assisted its fands 
40 ws to cheapen its price and bring it within the reach of the poorer clawes of the 
community, 

Tn respect to Female Biucation your services are not Jess marked. Yon were 
one of those few who took an important part in establishing the fret Native Girl? 
‘School under the auspices and superintendence of the Students’ Literary and Scientific 
Bociety and assisted in overcoming by their personal infmence and laboura as 
voluntary teachers, the prejudices of the people aguiust Female Ruucation, With 
‘the valnable aid uf several leading members of the ursi community, you contributed 
Rot 6 little to put the Parsi Schools on & permanent fuoting. 

Buch were your labors in the cans of native progress and enlightenment, when 
15 yeara ago, you proceeded to England aa partner in the first native firm established. 
in that country, with the important object of naturalizing native commercial enter- 
prise therein. =, 

By directing your attention during your stay in England towards the stuly of 
politics, you have preved yourself of immense service to India, bing able there- 
by to represent our cause honestly and faithfully before the Enj public, 

‘Your disinterested labora in the establishment and conduct of the London Indian 
Society and the East India Association, and in the formation of a branch of the 
Intter at Bombay, your valuable servicea in the discussion of important Imperial 
questions sflecting the rights and interests of the Natives of Iniia, are too recent 
‘aad well known to require lengthy acknowledgments, 
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Such ave your services, and when to your high charscter for integrity and prov 
bity, Dear Bir, we add your readiness, disintereatedly to devote your time, talente 
and energy towards the advancement and welfare of India, with such urbanity of 
manners and width of sympatby as to place your valuable advice within the reach 
ef every countsyman who might need it, we eannet refrain from publicly acknowledge 
ing them, and as 9 small token of our esteem and affection we request your kind 
acceptance of a purse which we have aulscribed. 

‘We also solicit the favour of your kindly consenting to have yuur life size portrait 
placed in the Hull of the Framji Kavasji Institute, 

Tn coneluion we beg heartily to wish yous happy voyage to England, and we 
pray Almighty God to grant you long life and prosperity and that we may have the 
happiness of ouce more seeing that benign and cheerful countenance among us. 


P. 227, line 21.—The Honourable William Edward Frere, was a Member 
of the Bombay Executive Council from 7th April 1860 to 1865. 

P. 242, line, 4, P. 288, lime 14, and P, 334, line 11— James John 
Berkley, Esy., HU. I. 0, B, F. G. S-~ The following extrocts are taken 
from his Memoir ;— 


‘Mr. James John Berkley was born at Holloway, on the 21st of October 1819, and 
completed bis education at King’s College, London, under Dr. Major. He wae 
articled to Mr. Wicksteed, M. EC. B., then Bagineer of the East London Water 
‘Works, in the year 1836, but very soon left bim, and entered the Office of Mr. George 
P, Bidder, M.I.C.B., and in 1839 he may Le said to have commenced his real papilage 
under Mr, Rebert Stephenson, M. I. ©. B., by whom he was very actively employed, 
‘travelling with hiv Chief, writing reports for him upon his numerous works, arbitra 
tions and other engagementr, 

Among thee way be mentioned the Bute Docks at Cardiff; the examination of 
naystem of railways projected to connect London, Brussels, and the various towns of 
the North of France, with Paris, which was reported ou by the Inte Robert Stephenson 
in 1849; the Teese Oassel and the Leopeld Railways; the contraction of the 
Northampton and Peterberough, the Trent Valley, the Churnet Valley, and the North 
Staffordshire Railways, on which latter Mr. James J. Berkley held the position of 
Resident Engineer. 

At the letter end of the year 1849, an Roginees of ability, experience and 
judgment being required to go to Bombay te lay out an extensive system of railwaya 
in that Presidency, Mr. J. J. Berkley was ee etrongly recommended for the important 
work by the lste Mr. Robert Stephenson, Mr, Branel, Sir W. Cubitt, Sir John 
Rennie, Mr, Bidder, and other eminent Engineers who knew and appreciated hiw 
talents, that he was unhesitatingly appointed te the position of Chief Resident 
Rugineer of the Great Indian Peninsula Railwey, sud he left Bogland for India in. 
January 1850, 
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‘The Wabonr entailed upon Mr. Berkley by the” works he had undertakes, 
affected his health, and be visited England in the year 1856. Advantage waa 
‘taken of the opportunity, by 4 number of the principal Civil Engineers, to invite 
‘him to dine with them; when Mr. Robert Stephenson, who occupied the chair, 
spoke thas of his former pupil: 

‘+ Gentlomen,— I have very sincere pleasure in presiding at this entertain 
ment, which is offered te my friend Mr. James Berkley. I feel that on the 
present occasion it is not necessary to enlarge upon the professional acquire: 
ments, or talents, or the social virtues of my friend, for he has already, 
Prominently brought himself to your notice by his professional abilities under 
‘exceedingly trying and adverse circumstances, and by the esteem in which he ia 
held by all who know bim. Very early in his life, and when I was tolerably advanced 
in my carver, he was introduced to my notice as © young and professionally inexpo- 
rienced man, but a very ahort sequaintance and asociation with him, convinced 
mo that he was possessed of a good heart anda good head, and in a short time he 
‘became not only confidentially associated with me in professional life, but my. 
intimate triond in my domestic circle. Ifreely imparted to him my own views 
and opinions, sad employed bis in the construction of reveral of the principal 
lines entrusted to me. When the opportunity for his going to India prosented 
ituelf, I felt that he had embarked in an exceedingly difficult task. Having my- 
self been thrown in early life upon my own fegonrces in # foreign country where 
‘engineering operations were of a very difficult character, I well knew the variety 
and nature of the obstacles he would have to encounter, and you will readily 
comprehend how operations, even such aa sre easy in this country, would become 
extremely axlvous when undertaken abroad. The Directors of the Railway Company 
were inflnenced by my recommendation, strengthened as it was by the highert 
testimonials, and my friend went to India, where be bas amply justified the 
‘opinion I had formed of his capabilities and has euccessfally overcome numerous 
diffioulties and impediments of no ordinary character. A favourite expreasion of 
my father’s, in his early eoreer was—‘ I cam engineet matter very well, but my great 
difficulty is in engineering mon.’ Mr. Berkley, has, Iam happy to aay, succeeded 
not only in engineering matter in a foreign country, with few available resources 
for railway operations, but he bas also Leen eminently successfal in that more difficuls 
‘task of engineering nen, No small tribute to hia talents and temper. 





It in scarcely necessary for me todo more than allude triefy to the works 
‘exeouted by our Guest, during his comparatively short stay in India, He bas alveady 
executed 99 miles of railway which are on the point of being opened as far aa the 
Ghauts, tha great physical feature of the West of India. The question of the ascent. 
of the Ghauts is one of considerable difficulty, and demanding much know- 
Jedge, skill, and consideration. Excellent designs of them have, however, 
been prepared by Bir. Berkley, and the explanations he has afforded me ara 
20 minute snd interesting, that I axsure you I shoul feel proud of being 


the author of the plans he has proposed. ‘Throughout these operations he 
‘has encountered slt the formidable obstacles which the Ghaute present, and has 
overcome them with remarkable success. And this redounds all the more to his 
eredit, when we consider, that the Ghauts present greater engineering difficulties 
than either the pasmge of the Sommering to Trieste, or the Giovi Incline between 
Turin and Genoa ; and that the sscent of these mountains was long considered barely 
practicable, Although these moantain inelines are serious undertakings, it is compul- 
sory for the good of the country to make and to maintain them, and, in spite of 
all difftenlties. Mr, Berkley has, after six years of laborious research, succeeded in 
designing a caries of lines, which I have no doubt will be amongst the most successful 
in the world, I trast howover, that greater windom will be displayed by the Indian 
Government than by onr Home legislature in that respect. That they will be watched 
over with something more like parental care, for here they have been deserted like 
Prodigal sous, India deraands aecommodation for an enormous trafic and population, 
and if the railways are permitted to be extended with discretion and wisdom, there 
cannot be a question that they will be both beneficial to those who have invested 

“capital in the enterprise, and of incalealable advantage to that important country, 
My friend at my side baa also the honour, whether sccidental or not, of being the 
Engineer who constructed and openod the first Railway in India, This is no smalt 
credit to him, and in all that he bas done I feel proud of him, and that he 
has reflected honour upon my recommendation.” 

Notwithstanding the extent and the laborious nature of his professional duties, 
‘Mr. Berkley took an active part in many of the useful and ecientific Institutions 
of Bombay. In the Mechanica’ Institution especially he took a lively interest, and 
‘by his personal exertions and active mensures, a8 President, he greatly increased 
ita sphere of public utility and gave an interest to itn proceedings which had be- 
fore been wanting. 

‘The Council of the Mechanics’ Institntion has accorded a “‘ Berkley Gold Meda!” 
aan annual prize for compotition among its members in commemoration of his 
valuable services, and the first Gold Medal was sent to his widow with a resolution 
expressing sympathy and coudvlence, 

* . . 
Mr, Berkles‘s energy of mind far exceeded his physical strength, which was 
suffering severely from the effects of the Indian climate, ao that in April, 1661, the 
mate of his health compelled him to xeiurn to England, At that time he had the 
ratinfact’ n of aecing bis plans aud derigns of the Dhore Ghaut, bis most cherished 
work fully developed, and the works being carried on with extraordinary activity 
under a very efficient management. Ie eagerly desired to return to India to 
witness the accomplishment of the great work be lind designed and almost 
carried out to completion, Lut it was otherwise ordered; and after a lingering illness 
he lnsed his short Lut useful carer, at Sydenham, on the 26th August 1862. 
From eat}; LosLeod. Jamics Jolm Barkley showed signs of great activity of mind 
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and love of knowledge, He wos a grent reader, and was ever ready with lis pea 
aa. contributor to general literature, or ag a clear and able write on professfoual 
subjecte, Tn after years, when his position in India called forth the particular talent, , 
he proved himself both as President of the Bombay Btechanice’ Institution, at the 
meetings and on public oceasions, a fluent and indeed an eloquent speaker, 

By his devoted attention to the important duties of his office as Chie Engincor 
in Bombay, of the Great Indiaa Peninsula Railway, by bis Ligh sense of honor, by 
his gentlemanly bearing and liberal sentiments, aw well ax by the kindvew and 
consideration which he ever displayed towanis all those who were connected with 
him in business, he deservedly obtained the esteem and afiectionate regard of all who 
know him, 


P. 246, note.—Sir Erskine Perry, Knight, Chief Justice of Bombay, 
resigned his seat on the Bench on the 17th Novembrr 1852; when the 
Native Community headed by the lute Honourable Jagannathji Sankarsett, 
addressed him as follows ;— 


" We the undersigned Native inhabitants of Bowbay, baving met for the purpose 
of expressing our sentiments on your approaching departure from India, beg to 
offer you the following address, which we hope will in some mcagure convey our 
feelings on the ooension. 

‘You have now been upwards of eleven years on the Dench, fivo of which you 
have passed as Chief Justice of Her Majesty's Supreme Court of Judicature—a period 
which has been sufficiont to mature your own views of the natives of India and to 
convince them of the low they are alout to rustain in your departure. 

We can, withont fear of incurring the charge of flattery safely amert thet your 
residence at Bombay bad bern in the highest degree conducive te your own reputation 
and to the welfare of the community. There is a progressive mirit of improvement 
abroad in India as well as in Burope, aud in conformity with this spirit hos been 
your whole judicial enrcer. You havo laLoured successfully to diminish expense, 10 
simplify process, to shorten litigation, aud to mnke jastice accemilio to all, But 
it is not only to professional improvements that your efforta have beon directed; 
the general welfare of the people, their education, their moral Smprovement, their 
intellectual advancement and their individual interenta live all shared your kind 
attention, Your exertions as President of the Board of Education havo been conspicuous 
and successful. The enlightened and philanthropic views of the Honourable Mouutatuart 
Eipbinstone, in laying the foundation of the present aystem of Native Bdncation, 
and of other eminent men who have seconded him; you have eminently forwarded at 
all times by the diffusion of knowledge amongst the public, and your name will bo 
remembered with theirs hy the natives of Western India, amongst whom you have 
Deon #0 instromental in extending the blessings of a ound and useful oducation. 

For these benefits we cannot feel tow grateful. We do not approach you in the 
spirit of servile or fulsome adulation but with a mixed fecling of sorrow for your 





loparture, of gratitude for your friendly and kind attention to our interseta, of 
‘dmiration of your moet estimable qualities sud of hope for your future successial 
career, We trust that on your part you will not forget us, thet the ties which 
‘have bound yon so long to Bombay will not be entirely severed by sbsence, and that 
in your native Jand, whenever it may be in your power, you will continue to promote 
‘the trus interests of the people of this country. 

Au a token of our esteem fer your many public and private virtues, and of our 
‘Sratitude for the lively interest you have manifested for the welfare of the natives 
of India, wo have resolved to found with an endowment, a Professorship of Jurispru- 
‘deuce in the Elphinstone Institution, and in order to perpetuate your mame among 
‘as, request you will permit it to be called the Perry Professorship of Jurisprudence, 

It would be superfluous to say mere, than that we pray for your prosperous 
woyage to your Native Coantry, and that you may enjoy many years of uninterrupted 
health and bappinem. 

In their Report for the year 1852-53, the Board of Education recorded 
their deep sense of the great loss they sustained by Sir Erskine Perry’s re- 
tirement from India as follows ;— 

« For the lengthened period of nearly nine years, during which he held this 
important post, he devoted a powerful intellect and » cultivated mind to the great 
cause of Native enlightenment, Throughout bis career he proceeded on the broad 
Principle that the higher branches of edecation could only be tought effectively 
through the medium of the Bnglish language ; but he fally admitted, on the other 
hand, that the great mass of the population must of necessity be educated solely 
through the channel of their vernacular. Thus he was not only a powerful advocate 
for education in English,— through the medium of which alone, in the presont state 
‘of vernacular literature, can the treasures of European literature and science be 
made communicable to the native mind,— but he at the same time afforded marked 
encouragement to education conducted through the medium of the student's mother 
tongue, 

Among the maay lssting memerials of Sir Erekine Perry's exertions at our 
Board, we may, perhaps, be allowed to allude to ome of the most important 
as well sa of the mowt recent; viz, the amalgamation of the Poona Sanskrit College 
with the Poona English School, thus happily uniting under one roof the atady of 
English and Sanskrit with the vernacular of the Deccan and carrying a wholesome 
reform into a College which gives promise of becoming one of the most important 
institationa in India, 

‘We need not, however, dwell on the details of a career of beneficial exertion 
which are so well known to, and appreciated by, your Lordship in Council, We 
may remark, however, that few have had such opportunities as ourselves for 
sppreciating his extensive scquirements, his enlarged views, his untiring zeal, 
snd his taste for those punmits which 20 eminently qualified him for presiding at 
‘our Board,” 
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And Dr. M. Stovell, the Secretary to thet Board, in hie lefter No 677 
dated 10th November 1852, wrote to Sir Erskine Perry, as follows ;— 


“T am desired to convey to you the expression of their sincere regret at thus losing, 
those most valuable services at the Roard of Education, over which you have presid 
ed neatly nine years with such marked benefit to the public of this Presidency. 

‘Your colleagues feel most sensibly that your enlarged intellect, your cultivated 
mind, your indefatigable industry and the influence arising from your high and in- 
dependent position, have contributéd in a marked degree to the extension of thowe 
Principles on which public Native education in noceasarily conducted; and thoy 
feel certain that the beneficial effects of your exertions will long be felt throughaut 
the Provinoes of this Presidency. 

Tt is a source of much gratifiontion to them to learn from you that, in thelr efforts 
to promote the one great object of the Board, thove unavoidable collisions of opinion, 
which have occasionally occurred, have not disturbed that mutwal good feeling 
which it hae been their wish at all times to maintain, 


‘Thoy foe! most grateful for your kind offer of continuing to aki them at any 
time they may require assistance, and they desire me to express their fervent hope 
that your life and health may Jong be spared to the benefit of the public and the 
happiness of your family.” 


The Hon'ble John Warden, President of the Board of Education, at the 
annua] distribution of prizes, which took place in the Jown Hall on the 
Qnd April 1853, said ;— 

«Sie Hrukine Perry, whoso mame will descend to posterity second to that 
‘of Elphinstone only, as the promoter of public edneation on this side of Indin, 
amiduously devoted his leisure hours to the benefit of the country from which ho 
drew his income. Reforms in his own profession, by which the administration of 
justice bas been simplified and xendered more accessible to the poor, and the laying 
‘broad and doep the foundation of these principles by which education of an ordinary 
kind shall be diffused awnong the peasantry in their mother tongue, and the more 
advanced and more.polished education of Burope rendered accessible to the higher 
and more intelleotnal portion of society, were the objects to which he spplied his 
erudition, his talents, and his philanthropy; and that he did not labour in vain is 
betokened by the impetus that was given to education in his time. 





‘This Presidency has done honour to him and to jteclf in the expression, which 
was cchoed from Madras, of their gratitnde for his exertions ; and I hope wo shell 
have his namo perpetuated among usin connection with his two favourite ob- 
jeots, in the abape of a Profesor of Jurisprudence in the Bipbinetone College for 
which the Buronean aad Native Inhabitants of Bombay have subscribed liberally.” 


he Right Honourable the Governor of Bombsy in Council ina letter 
No 4076 dated 15th November 1859, {signed by the Hon’ble Menara. 
D. A. Blane and A. Bell,) in accepting the resignation of Sir Erskine Perry 
a President of the Board of Education, wrote to him as follows ;—~ 


“Wo gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity to acknowledge the ability and 
eal with which, for a period of neatly nine years, you bave Blled this important 
post, and to state in particalar that we have been fally sensible of the deference 
which you have invariably shewn to the instructions of the Government where not 
exactly in ncoordance with your own views, though placed by the high position 
Which yor ovcupled, beyond the ordinary pale of our authority, and the ordinary 
stiroulus of official praise and censure, 

‘We may recall to mind on this occasion your strenuous advocacy of the study 
cof the English language as the only efficient means of imparting instruction to the 
Notives in the higher branches of learning, Though concurring in the main in this 
‘opinion, we were anable, as you are aware, to coincide altogether as to the relative 
gree in which encourngement should be given to vernacular education and to the 
superior order of tuition through the medium of English. 


It gives us, therefore, now the greater gratification to be able to allude to your 
tealous and persevering efforts to raise the standart of education in the vernacalar 
Isngaages ; we would particularly advert to your successful endosvours to establish 
normal classea for the training of vernacular masters to fucrease the number of 
superintendents of the vernacular schools and to render the tuition imparted in 
them more efficient, 

But perhaps, the most important step which has been taken by the Board under 
your superintendence, and, chiefly as we have reason to believe, in pursnance of 
your own design is the amalgamation of the Sanskrit College with the Knglish 
wehool at Poona, and the organization of @ now Cullege in their rooms which bids 
fair to become « most influential and usefal institution. 

It only remains that we tender yon our thanks, in eecepting your resignation 
for valuable services rendered by you for s long aud continuous period, during 
which your enlarged views have been no leas conspicuous than the generons devotion 
‘of your time and energies to the cause of education and of Native progress.” 

On bebalf of the Legal Profession, the late Mr. William Howard, the 
Advocate General, wrote to Sir Erskine Perry thus ;— 

“Understanding that you will not sgain preside in the Supreme Court, it is the 
general wish of the profession in both branches, and of the Officers of the Court, 
‘that I ahould tender you on their behalf s cordial farewell. 

They in common with myself, view with much xegret the close of m judicial 
esreer which has for upwards of clevon years given ths highest satisfaction to the 
community, attracted an increased body of suitors to the Court, and is at this very 
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ime, calling forth s testimonial to ite marita ‘of = moss warked snd important 
character. ‘ 

There are many things which, speaking for myself, I might wish on this ooca- 
‘tion to express, bat, as the organ of a body, and as representing the general feeling, 
allow me to nay, that the earnest desire you have always shewn to cheapen and simplify 
Law Procedurs,—to facilitate the access of the poorest suitors to the Court,—to pat 
down all barriers between your sudgment and the truth ond morality of each cave, 
‘and to dispose of all 80 comprebensively as to terminate rather thon give renewod 
Hife to litigation, to which I must ada your readiness at ali times to take on yout 
self any amount of jadicisl Inbonr, have elicited ax much the respect of the profee- 
‘tion, os they have beyond all question secured you the lasting gratitude of the 
community, To this it ix only neceamry to aid, that we are fally sensible of, and 
‘desire to acknowledge and thank you for, the general courtesy and kindness we 
‘have experienced from you during your earear—and allow me, as well on my own 
Account, aa on behalf of the profession, to assure you, that we part with you with 
much regret, and entertain sincere wishe: for your welfare and happinas ia 
England.” 

After his retirement, Sir Erskine Perry was M. P. for Devenport, and 
‘on the constitution of the Council of India in 1858-59, was appointed one 
‘of its Members. 


P 268, line 28.—The following General Order dated 28th January 1867, 
‘was issued by the Government of Bombay on the occasion of Dr. A. H. 
‘Leith’s departure on furlough ;— 
«The interruption of Dr, Leith’s presidency of the Sanitary Commision is « 
matter of great regret to the Government. 
Dr. Leith's reports on the sanitary condition of the principal cities and oanton- 
‘ments, will be of long lasting use. His industry, science, and judgment have given 
stant help and guidance to all concerned in the work of sauitary improvement, 
ssuoh Iaege measure ex claims the emphatic acknowledgment, which Sis Bxoel- 
‘ he the Governor in Gouneil hereby desires to give, of the great value of Dr, 
th’ 
} 





's threo years’ labour as First President of the Sanitary Comminsion,” 


+’ P. 266, line 20.—Mr. Charles, J. Forjett, the Commissioner of Police —a 
man universally respected, and to whom more than to any one man, Bombay 
owed the quiet it enjoyed during the eventful yeas of 1857 and 1858,—re- 
tired in 1864, afler # service of 35 years, on a pension of Rs 7,200 per annum, 
‘The European and Native Communities presented him with complimentary 
addressses together with substantial tokens of admiration in the shape of = 
testimonial of the value of Rs. 3500, and a piece of plate worth Rs. 14,000, 
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General H. Bates, Private Secretary to the late Lord Elphinstone, tate 
apeaks of Mr, Forjett’s services during the Matiny. 

“T have heard Lord Elphinstone frequently speak of the important services 
rendered by you, as Superintendent of Police in the Town and Islamd of Bombay, and 
more particularly during the crisis of 1857. At that time there waa much alarm 
in the town of Bombay ; but the assurances which you persoually gave of the reat 
atate of feeling amonget the native commanity, were of the highest service; for 
sach was Lord Riphinstone’s confidence in your jdgment, in your energy, and in 
your intimate knowledge of the feelings of the native community, that the in- 
formation you gave én these occasions, formed s most important guide to Governe 
ment inthe precautionary measures which were adopted. The value snd import.” 
ance therefore of this information may be easily estimated, The timely discovery 
of the treagonable plot in the Native Regiments, in the Garrison of Bombay, was 
due entirely, as ia well known, te your ability and vigilance. The importance of 
this discovery cannot be over estimated. I have often heard Lord Elphinstone 
speak of thoup services and acknowledge their value. I am sure that it would have 
beon gratifying to bim if some acknowledgment on their account could have beew 
tmaade to you,” 

P, 276, line 1—Wana Farnavese—See Memoir of the Life of Ballaji 
Janardhan Bhanu, otherwise known as Nana Farnis or Nana Farnavese, 
Prime Minister to Baji Rao Peishwa, by Captain A. Macdonald of the 
Bombay Anny. 


P. 277 line 10.—The Proprietors of the magnificent Buildings in the 
Elphinstone Circle, are ;— 


‘Mesnm, Ritchie Stouart and Co, Mesare, Seott, McClelland and Co, 
‘Meeara. William Nicol and Co. Bamonji Hormasji Wadia Keq, J. PL 
‘The Bank of Bengal. (Bombay Agency.) Ardascer Hormasji Wadia Esq, J. P. 
Mess, Remington and Co, David Sassoon Esq, J. P. 

Koallisadas Kirparam Esq, The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
Memrs. Finlay, Scott and Co, and China, 

The New Bank of Bombay. ‘The Chartered Mercantile Bank of Indis, 
‘The London, Asiatic, and American Co. London and China, 

Sha Kessowji Naique Esq, J. P. Dinshaw Manockji Petit Haq, J. P. 


Sha Vellji Maloo Hog. ‘Mesa, Nuwerwanji Batianji Tata & Co. 


P 276, line 2.—The European and Native Inhabitants of Bombey presext- 
ei an Address to Lord Elphinstone on his retirement, in which his Lordship’s 
signal services to this Presidency were ¢hus summarized ;— 


‘To The Right Honourable 
JOHN LORD ELPHINSTONE, G. C, B., @. C. It 


‘My Lord,—We, the undersigned Inhabitants of Bombay, beg leave to approach 
‘your Lorilsbip to express our respectful recognition of your able, vigorous, and suc- 
ovssfal administration during the six years mui half that you have filled the highest 
Office in this Presidency. 


As citizens of whet is now, by the extent of its commerce, the Mercantile Capital 
of India, we view with peculiar satisfaction tho reform which, under your Lord- 
ship's counsel and wise selection of instrumentality, has been effected in the Bom: 
bay Police, leading to the diminution of crime, the great socurity of life and proper- 
ty, and increased social confidence throughout this Island. We regard with interest, 
the measures, now appreaching completion, which, under the some auspices, have 
been adopted to obtain, thorgh from a diatance, an adequate supply for this City of 
‘the indispensable element of Water. We have been glad to Joarn that suitable de- 
fences for our Barbour, and vastly increarcd means for the accommodation and re- 
pair of our Shipping in connestion with Docks and Wharfs, have engaged the earnest 

attention and secured tho ronlous advocacy of your Lordship. 


fo your Loriship’s warm interest in the Railway system and the extension of 
Telegraph communication throughout India, hoth so essential to the maintenance 
and development of the Brilish Empire in the Kast, your numerous Minutes, per 
‘sonal journeys to various localities, .nil judicious decisions have torne ample testi- 
mony, Of all public works of atility, both at the Capitat and turoughout the Pro- 
vinces, your Lordship has ever been the Patron and Promoter. 


‘The constant friend of the material improvement of India, your Lordship has 
not overlooked ite intellectual and moral advancement. ‘The caure of public instrac+ 
tion, first orgunitad hy your Iate revered and honoured relative—the Honourable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, baa been much extended and considerably improved in 
many localities during your administration, To sll educational and philanthropic 
institutions your Lordship kas given yeur countenance and support. Both Teacher 
and Scholata have been cheered by your personal presence at Examinations and Ex- 
Libitions. To our scientific and learned Societies yon have given importent assint 
anes in the matter of the promotion of public Jectures and antiquarian research, 
The valuable Government Selections of Indian Geography and Ethnography, the 
public Keonomis Museum now forming, and which it is expected will soon bear 
the illustrious name of Her Gracious Majesty Queen Vietoria, owe very much ta 
‘your attention and sesistance. 











‘Wo recognize with approbation your Lordehip's frequent recognition of the 
steat principles of religious toleration and humanity, as applicable to the diversified 
clases of India, and calculated to diffuse amongst them, as well as among their 
Urethren from the far West, that good-will snd harmony which are esontial to 
social advancement and improvement. 


‘Whe general tone of your Lordship's administration hes been of » healthy 
ehoracter : snd during the continuance of that administration, increased sctivity and 
efficiency have become apparent in the different departmenta of the Public Bervice. 
In your intereoarse with all classes of persons under your government, your Lord- 
ship bes ever manifested unverying politeness and arbanity, while avoiding all 
ostentatious profession and display. 


‘The obligations under which the British Empire iu tho Bast have been brought 
by your Lordship during the Inte awful Mutiny and Rebellion, have attracted the 
attention of the world, and bem specially acknowledged by Her Majesty and both 
Houses of Parliament, We, who have moro nearly witnessed your Lordship's exer- 
tions in connection with the calamity to which we now refer, can scaroely find 
words to express our admiration of the forethought, promptitude, judgment, courage, 
decision, and perieverance which your Lordsbip evinced in bringing succours 
from afar to this country ; in sending relief to the threatened and suffering Pro- 
vincea; in amppreasing and punishing incipient mischief in our own neighbouthood 5 
in dinposing the Military reeources of this Presidency (applied bya Havelock, an 
Ontram, & Rose, and others of immortal memory, ) not only to ite own porfeot de- 
fenea, but to relling back the tide of War and the regainment of lost Territory in 
other quartors, to the liberation of the besieged at Lucknow, with whous inte 
the aympathies of millions was aroused, and to the re-establishment of that Pence, 
for which, recognising a gracious Providence, we cannot be too thankful." 

‘We feel that we should be greatly wanting in our duty to ourselves wore wo to 
withhold from your Lordship this expression of our sincere regard; and that we 
whould be equally wanting in our duty to those who may come after us, did wo 
not adopt meana to mark, by some suitable Memorial, the great obligations mder 





Phe late Lord Canning, in bis Despatch to Har Majesty's Government dated 17th 
September 1859, wrote respecting Lord Ripbinstone as follows ;— 

“tthe support which the cause of the British Government in India has received, 
during the last two anxious years, from the Bombay Government and its Officers, 
stands upon record, and will, Iam confident, meet with ite just reward, For myself, 
J chell never coase to remember with admiration the boldnese and readiness with 
which that support was given ; but, whilst I entirely concur in the estimate which 
Lord Elphinstone hea formed of the individual services of those who were under the 
immediate orders of his Government, I must observe that to Lord Elphinstone him- 
velf, foremost of them and sbove them all, is our debt of gratitude dus, * 

Vide also Hancard’s Parliamentary Debates for February 1858, and April 1859.] 
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which you have placed this Community. We have opened a subseription for 
erecting, in Bombay, some works of public utility or ornament which shall bear your 
Lordship’s honoured name, and indicate our estimate of your Lordship’s worth to . 
fatore gsnerations.* 





‘We have, in conclusion, only to wish your Lordship a prosperous voyage and 
journey to the British elores, and to pray the Gud of Providence ever to bless you, 
and to continue to make you a blessing both to the bighly-favoared land of your 
birth, and to thie great and inportant country in which you have spent so mauy 
years of your valuable life. 


. 280, line 10,—Sir George Clerk was compelled by illness to resign his 
post ag Governor of this Presidency. Mr. Innes Nicol Fleming, the then 
Chairman of the Bombay Chamber of Coromerve, presented to him on the 
end April 1862, an Address on behalf of that Body, which was as follows;— 


‘To His Excellency Stn Guonce Russi Curex, G. C. 8.1, K. C, B 


Bir,—~ The Committee of the Chamber of Commerce have desired me, on the 
occasion of your retirement from the Wovernorship of this Dresidency, to express 
to your Excellency how deeply sensible the Chambcr is of your high personel worth 
and distinguished public services, 


‘While regarding as an irreparable loss to India your resignation of an office yon 
have filled with such honer to yourself and advantage to the people you have govern- 
ed, the Chamber is giad to be alle tocongratulate your Excellency on the satiafac- 
tory cotapletion of thut great work of financial retrenchment whieh, on assuning 
office, you rightly considered to be the firet necessity of the State, and to the 
accomplishment of which your energotic and unsparing labours have largely contri~ 
buted, 

‘The Chaaber cordially thanks your Rxcellency for the personal frankness and 
urbanity of your beariug towards its Members, for the marked consideration always, 
shown to ite representations by the Government over which you have presided, and, 
more recently, for the appointment of one of ita influential Members (Ion’ble Mr, W. 
B, Tristram) to,a seat in the local Legislative Assembly. But he warmest acknow- 
Jedyments of the Chamber are due to you for the strong encouragement and 
you have given to private enterprise, resulting in the favorable clevelopment within 
‘the last two yearn of several large undertakings of vast public utility, 


It in mainly to your Excellenoy's exertions that the transfer of North Canara to 
this Presidency has been effected, which, by opening the port of Sadssewghar, wi 
it in confidently anticipated, prove fruitful of the boat advantages to the cotton trade 
of India, 

Tt was ultimately resolved that the form of the Memorial should be a Rtatua; 


which, at present stends in the Town Hall opposite to that of his Lordship’s uncle, 
—the Honourable Mountateart Elphinstone. 
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‘Ty was with sincere regret, therefore, that the Chamber Jearnt that your Excel» 
Soncy's health had been affected hy the cares and reeponsibilities of your exalted 
poaition ; but they hope your return to your native land will completely restore you, 
‘and that you may yet be able for many years to give the Government of India the 
‘benefit of your large experience and pradent counsels, 


P. 287, line 5.— “ The late Sir Jamsetji Jejechhoy Baronet, whose un~ 
bounded charity, extending to nearly thirty lacs of rupees, is not only 
‘unsurpassed, but without « parallel in ancient or modern times, was born om 
the 15th July 1783. 


Since 1822, when his charitable acts began to be publicly noticed, scarce 
ly a year passed in which he did not disploy thot spirit of liberality whick 
made his name eo farguus throughout the world, and brought upon him the 
‘blessings and regard of his people and unprecedented honours from his graci- 
‘ous Sovereign. His subscriptions to yurjous charitable objects were always 
Iuandsome and extensive, while the extent of his private charity could not 
Ww guessed, To the pwor, (he needy and the distressed, he always held out a 
helping hand. Nor were lis charities confined to people of his own caste or 
race ; he gave indiscriminately without reference to caste, colour or creed. 
So widely had the fame of his munificence spread, that in May 1842 he re~ 
ceived the honour of Knighthood from the hands of our gracious and most 
Seloved sovereign, Queen Victoria. The Patent of Knighthood was, amidst 
great osteutation and public demonstmition, presented to Sir Jamsetji, at the 
Government House, Parel, by Sir Geonze Anderson, then Governor of 
Bombay.” In presenting it, Sir George o:\dressed him as follows ; 

Sir Jatnset{i Jejeebhoy~-Her Most Gracioas Majesty the Queen having been 
graciowaly pleased to confor npon you the dignity of Ruight of the United Kingdom, the 
Fusent has beca transinitted to me to present to you ; and both Lord Fitsgerald—the 
President of the Board of Control, and the Honourable the Gourt of Directors, in 
transmitting thin Tustrament to me for this purpose, have expressed their high grati+ 
fication at your having received this distingrished honovr. 

he dignity of Knighthood han ever, amongst the Natives of Rurope, been oon- 
tidered as most honorble. To attain this distinction hes continually been the ambi- 
‘tion of the bighest minds and noblest spirits, cither by deeds of the mont dering 
‘valor, or by the exercise of the most eminent talent, 

‘You, by your deeds for the good of mankind—by your acts of prinecly muni- 
Gicence to alleviate the pains of ruffering bumanity,—-have attained this honor, and 
Lave become enrolied amongst the illustrious of the land. 

‘This honor, of which you may be #0 justly proud, cannot fail at the samo timo of 
‘being highly matisfactory to your fellow-countrymen, who, in this distinguished 
roark of Her Majesty's gracious favor to you, must sce how equal is the oousidere 


ye 
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‘Mon Her Majesty extends to all classes of Her subjects, and that where deeds worthy 
‘ef honor are done, upon all will honor be conferred, however different the rase, or 
distant the country of Her Realm. 


To me, who have so long known you, and have so long ond fully appreciated your 
‘truly estimable charncter, it is most pleasing that it shonld have fallen to my hands 
‘to present you with this Patent of Knighthood. [ present it,—congratalating you 
‘most sincerely upon the distinetion avd honor which your worth sa achieved. 


On the 15th December 1843, Sir Jamsetji received a further mark of 
‘Her Majesty's approbation of his generosity and public spirit in the shape of 
Gold Meda! set in diamonds, In presenting this to him, Sir George Arthur 
the then Governor of Bombay, addressed him as follows ;— 


Bux Jamsurot Jergunitoy.— I bave been directed by the Right Honourable the 
President of the Board of Control, to present to you a Medal from the Brilish Go- 
vernment, ‘in whatever manner wight appear to me to be most proper.” The 
Arrangements I have made for presenting it to you this evening, in the presence of 
the Members of Government, and surrounded by your own particular frionds, will, 
I trust, be in every way agreeable to you, 

‘This Medal bests, on ite face, the image of the Queen, oncircled with diamonds. 
This is most appropriate, as Her Majesty ia at the head of the government 
hy which it ia presented. The reverse hears this inseription— “ Sir Jamsot{t 
Jejeebhoy, Kvight—from the British Government, in honor of his munificence and bis 
patriotism.” 

T could not, Sir Jamsetji, with perfect satisfaction to myself, perform the 
pleasing task which has devolved upon ine without instituting some inquiry as to 
what were the acts of munificence and whet the deeds of patriotism to which the in- 
soription refers? I learnt after very careful enquiries that the sums you bed public- 
Jy given, and which were mostly expended in usefal works for the general benefit 
of the country, amounted te the amazing scm of upwards of Rx. 9,00,000 or more 
than £90,000 sterling. Well indeed, might Ter Majesty's Government, designate: 
such liberality as acta of ‘* munificence ” and deeds of * patriotism.” 

Some men hope to distingaish themuelven by their courage and conduct in the 
field, and seek military glory ; others to obtain honourable distinction by their exer 
‘tions in the Senate and in the Cabinet :—you, Sir, have sought to distinguish youre 
seit by your philanthropy, your muniGcence, and your patriotism; and you have, 
Bir, your reward, This beautiful medal, thus publicly presented to you by Her 
‘Majesty's command, the esteem and approbation of which this medal is a token,— 
those, Sir, are your rewards, the rewards of your ‘+ munifcence ” and of your 
* patriotism.” 

Toould have wished, however, that to theve wo words, Her Majesty's Goverm- 
wont had added that ef “benevolence,” 





Ta enquiring what were the instances of Public muslficence by which you had 
Aistinguishod yournalf, it was impossible for me to avoid gaining an insight inte your 
acta of Private charity ; and according to the best information I have bem able 
to procure, through enquiries made with every desire to avoid hurting your feelings, 
I have learnt that your private charities, though so bestowed that many of them are 
unknown even to the members of your own family, have been nearly as unbounded. 

Por these acts of benevolence, Sir, you may look for another and s still higher re- 
ward at the close of your well spent life ; when you shall lay your head on your dy- 
ing pillow, the remembrance that you have a used the wealth with which Provi- 
ence has blessed you, will be your greatest and best comfort and the thoughts of 
your numerous deeds of benevolence and charity will at that moment be your highest 
‘consolation. 


I now present you with the Medal, in the earnest hope that your valuable life 
mney long be preuceved to wear it, 


“ Sir Jamsetji’s grateful countrymen were not, however, behind hand in 
recognizing and publicly testifying their respect for the good qualities 
which distinguished this great man, In the month of June 1856, a public 
mecting organised by the native population of Bombay, and cordially sup- 
ported by the Europeans of the city, was held in the Town Hall of Bomboy 
under the presidency of the Governor, the Right Hon’ble Lord Elphinstone. 
‘The objects of the demonstration was to vote a Statue to the venerable Sir 
Jameetji, to be set up in the Town Hall, where the effigy of the first Native 
of India was placed by the side of those of Elphinstone, Malcolm, and 
Forbes.” 





Lord Elphinstone’s speech on this memorable oceasion was as follows ;— 


Guxrusucax,—When I was anked to provide over this meeting, I felt no ordinary 
satininotion in accopting the invitation, ‘he occasion was unusaal, I believe I may 
tay, in India, unprecedented. Every one must approve of the object so far, that every 
‘one must wish todo honour to Sir Jamsetji Jejeebboy. Thove who take an intereat 
in the improvement and progress of the natives of this country, must, I think, view 
our proceedings today with peculiar pleasure. It i 8 good sign when & community 
‘comes forward of its own accord to do homage to real worth ; in honouring Sir Jameotjl 
Jejecbhoy, the community honowm itself, ‘The mere fact of this meeting 
renders It wr perfluons that I chould expatiate upon Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy's claime 

to our respect and love, But I would point out that these do not rest solely upon 
the vast mums which he haa contributed to objects of public charity and oomvenience. 

‘The extent, indesd, of those contributions is almost incredible; to enumerate 
‘the varios benefits which he has conferred not only upon this town, but vpon 
the Presidenoy at Inrge, would be to trespass unduly upon your time. I may, bow- 

ever, be permitted to observe that his public benefactions alone amount to quarter” 
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of o million sterling—or exactly the sum which it will take to construct the great 
‘works which will supply this island with water, In what age, and in what country, 
an wo find another example of sec princely munificence ? Three of the largest cities 
in Great Britain, Glaagow, Liverpool, and Mancheater—whose united population, 
however, is not double that of Bombay—have lately incurred, or are at this moment 
inourrog an expense of upwards of two millions sterling upon water works, 1 will 
suppose that the united wealth of those three cities exceeds that of Bombay in the 
proportion that the cost of their water works bears to ours, I must admit that 
this is no criterion at all, and that it is very probable that I bave much vnderrated 
their superiority of weslth— bat which of these cities, I ask, can boast of a citizen, 
who bas devoted Rupees 25,00,000 to purposes of public charity and benevolence t 

But I have just said it ia not the amount only of Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy's 
charities that commands my admiration, True liberality isshown in the manner 
of distribution no less than in the amount. I will not go back to the dark ages, and 
cite the times when Christian monasteries and Buddhist wickaras were endowed bymen 
‘who sought to gain the favour of Heaven by renouncing their possessions and perform- 
ing what they considered an act of charity, and which was certainly one of sbnogs- 
tion. I may, however, refer to those who founded our great collegiate institutions, 
and to the monarchs who built the Hotel des Invalides at Paris, and Greenwich, 
and Chelsea Hospitals near London * The former afforded education only to thore 
who participated in the founder's faith. The latter were for the worn-ont soldier 
‘and sailors of the kings who established them. Far be it from me to undervalue thon 
noble foundations, but I cannot help remarking that Sir Jamsetji'a benefactions, 
with the sole exception I believe of the Parsi Benevolent Institution, are made 
to the entire community, not for Parsesa only, but for Hindus, Jews, Christians, 
and Mahomedans, 


* "Pho following report from a Newapaper of the day gives particulars of the laylog 
of the foundation stone of the Jamsuzai Jesexpuor Hospital : thoy are well worthy 
of preservation :— 

CEREMONY OF LATING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE 
“¢ JAMSERIT JEIEEBHOY HOSPITAL.” 

On the Srd January 1843, the north-east corner-stone of the “Jamsetji Jejecbhoy 
Hospital” was faid with great pomp and Masonio formality, at Byoulla, by the 
RB. W. The Provincial Grand Master of Western Indis, Dr. James Burnes, K. H., 
emsinted by the Hon. Bir G. W. Anderson, Member of Council ; P. W. LeGuyt, Kag., 
Chief Magistrate ; L. R, Reid, and J. P, Willoughby, Esquires, Secretaries to Go- 
‘yernment; Lieut-Colonel Neil Campbell, and W. Crawford, Beq, Major-General 
‘Valiant, K. H., and the various other dignitaries of the Masonic Craft at Bombay,— 
in the presence of Bir Jamsetji Jejecbhoy ; the Honourable Sir George Arthur, Bart, 
the Governor, Six Thomas M‘Mshon, all the principe! members of cur Society, and 
an immense assemblage of every class and demcmination, 
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It ia this catholic character of Sir Jamsetji'a benevolence —his sympathy for the 
poor and suffering of all castes and creeds that has won for him the universal respect 
and esteem of all classes of the community, and it ia to thin feeling that we owe the 
guihering which the Sheriffs requisition hax collected today in thin Hall. The 
manner in which Sir Jamset{i Jejecbhoy acquired his great wealth was hardly lens 
honourable to himself and beneficial to the community than the mode in which he 
Alspenses it, By strict integrity, hy industry and punctuality in all his commercial 
tranmctions, he hax contributed to raise the character of the Bombay merchant 
in the moat distant markels, His whole life is a practical illustration of the truth 
of the homely proverh that ‘ honesty is tho best policy,” and inthis respect and in 
others be will leave behind him an example which I trust will long continue to be 
Leld up for imitation among ws. But Ihave said enough, though certainly very 
for leas thon I might have said, upon Sir Jamsetji Jejeobhoy’a claims upon our 
sdniration sna gratitude. 

I mont not sit down withont offering afew remarks upon the mode in which 
{tin proposed that we whould testify these wentiments, I hear that some object to 
Sotatue: it would he more consistent, they my, with the character of the man 
‘whom wo rock to honour to make our tribute axsuine the shape of a work of charity 
than a work of art. Tam unable to concur in this view, In the first place, I would remark 
that Sir Jamsctji has anticipated wx in every work of charity with which wo might 
sock to connect in name. We have already Hospitals, Dhurrumsallas, Bdncational In 
atitutions, Tanks, Cunsewass, and I know not how many other things, intended for 


Trovineial Grant Lodgo was oponed at the residence of N. Spencer, eq, 
near the Buddar Adawlut, at 4 P, M., and the brethren being formed in procession, 
moved to tho site of the foundation stone in the following oriler:— 
‘Two Tylers with drawn Swords ; 
Brethren not attached to Lodges, two and two : 
The Lodge Perseverance, of Bombay, two and two : 
Aa Wardens, Brs. A. Larkworthy, and H, Greed. 
YV. W. Br, Ii. J. Barr, Master, 
‘Tho Provincial Grand Stewards’ Lodge, two and two, 
Wardens Brs. W. K. Fogerty, and J. McLeod. 
¥. W. Br. J. Harrison, Master with Wand 
‘The Architect of the Building, 
Br. W, Goodfellow, with the plan : 
Provinein! Grand Guard, W. Br. T. Gardiner, with Sword ; 
Dov. Grand Pursairant, ¥. W. Br. J. C, Ibbe, with Wand : 

Prov. Grand Mazshale, V. W, Brs, J. S. Unwin, and Arnold Wilvon, bearing Batons : 
Prov, Grand Director of Ceremonies, V. W. Br. J. 8, Lawiess, with Corunoopia : 
‘Prov. Grand Superintendent of works, V, W, Br. R. Frith, with Mallet : 

Pant Prov. Grand Junior Deacon, ¥. W. Br. ©. A. West, with Cup of Oil : 
ast Prov, Grand Senior Deacon, V. W. Br. W. Purnell, with Cup of Wine : 
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‘the relief and instruction and convenience of the people called after him. Besides I 
think we may well wish to perpetuate among the worthies who have s plece in this 
Hall, or our publie streete, the likeness of a man who has conferred such great bane- 
fits upon the community, aud who will leave beliind bim so bright an example of all 
the qualitics which dignity the acquisition of wealth and render ite possession @ 
Dleasing. 

‘Most civilized nations, both in ancient and modern times, have adopted this 
mode of honouring distinguished public virtues and ecrvices, At Athens, we pesd 
‘that the porticos were crowded with statues, and at Rome the number in the forum 
Decame vo great that the censor, P. Cornelius Scipio and M. Papilius, removed all 
those which had not been erectod with the sanction of the senate and tho people. 
It is not likely that such an accumulation will take place anywhere in modern 
times—teast of all is it likely in India; bat if it were possible, I would ventare 
‘to predict that no future censor would be found to direct the removal of the stata 
of Sir Jamsetji Jejecbhoy from the spot where it is to placed, and that it will 
remain to distant generations a monument of the civic virtues of the man, and of 
the gratitude of the community. 








Prov. Grand Treasurer, V. W. Br. W. W. Cargill, with the Bottle of Coins : 
Present and Past Prov. Grand Registrars, 
Y, W. Brow. B. M'Kim snd W. Loward, with the Inscribed Plate : 
Present and Past Prov. Grund Secretaries, 
¥, W. Brs. W. Blowers and Spencer Compton, with the Book of Constitutions : 
Past Provincial Grand Ofticors, V. W. Brs, J. Glen, and 0, B, Skinner : 
R. W. fre, T. Valiant, xm. J. Skinner, ond J. Griffith, Past Grand Warden 
B. W. Bro. J. P, Willoughby, and W. Crawford, Junior Prov, Grand Wardens. 
RW. Br. Neil Campbell, with the Plumb : 
Senior Prov. Grund Warden, RB, W. Br. L. R. Reid, with the Level : 
Volume of the Sacred Law, carried by the V. W. Br. M. Willoughby + 
Prov, Grand Chaplain, V. W. Br. Geo. Baist L L. D. 
Deputy Prov. Grand Master, R. W. Br. P, W. LoGeyt, with the Square : 
Trov. Grand Staudard-Hearery, V. W. Br. G. Rowley, and E. Danvers, 
* with the Banuer of the P. @. M. 
Officiat'ng P. Provincial Graud Master, 
B. W. Pr. The Hon. Sir @, W. Anderson, with the Silver Trowel : 
Prov. Grand Sword Bearors, V. W. Brs. J. Boyd, wnd F. L, Arthur: 
‘THE PROVINCIAL GRAND MASTZE, 
‘BR. W. dir. J. Barnes, km. : 
The Pro Grand Deacons in a line seven feet apart, 
V. W. Br. J. Chalmets, and H. B, Herrick. 
‘Prov. Grand Pursuivant, V. W. Br. A. W. Elliott, with Wand : 
Past Master of the Prov. Grand Stewards, ¥, W. Br. B. A, Farquharson : 


In an equally eloquent speech, Sir Henry Lacon Anderson thus testi- 
fied to the good qualities of Sir Jameetji:— 


Guwrianax,—I feel that some spology is due from me for presenting mynelf to the 
meeting at so early » period of our proceedings. I may be permitted thus briefy to ex- 
plain that, in undertaking to move this resolution, I hare yielded to the opinion ex: 
frensed to me, by several Native gentlemen, that my near relationship to one of hia old+ 
eat friends would render my performance of this duty acceptable to Sir Jameetji Jejee- 
‘hoy. It has been also indirectly intimated to me that » similar feeling was entertained 
by Bir Jamsotji’s sons, Under these circumstances, and baving very much at heart the 
object for which this meeting was convened, I bave felt that I might not to shrink 
from the work which bas been thus assigned to me. In thin Hall we have frequently 
met to render our tribute of admiration to the heroes and statesmen who have 
AMtusteated the poliey and the arms of our common country. This day we acquit 
ourselves of a duty dear to us all, of expressing onr gratitude to one who, having 
Acquired vast wealth by a long career of honourable industry, has distributed that 
‘woalth with unparileled benevolunce, The days are past when good deeda done in 
India remain unknown ; this country is daily occupying o larger space in the minds 








‘Two Prov, Grand Stewards, with Wands, Bra, Eckford and J. W. Renny. 
Prov, Grand Guard, W. Br. G. 8. Collett, with Sword. 

On the Procession reaching the ground it halted and faced inwards, forming « 
broad line through which the Prov, Grand Master, and the Prov, and Deputy Prov. 
Grand Mastery, jaseed to the Raat of the Foundation stone—Tire, Reid, and J. 
‘Willoughby, tuking their position on the West, and Bra, N. Campbell and W. Craw: 
ford on tho south, anil Bir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy and his scn Cursetji Jamaetji, Rsq., 
on the north of the stoue,—Bfusie wax then played, and the Architect of the build 
ing preanted the plan to the Prov. Grand Master. ‘The Begistrar and Treasurer al- 
0 presented the Inscribed Plate and the Coinn, 

‘Tho Piste, Pian, and Coins, were then submitted to the Hon. the Governor and 
Bir Jomsetji Jejeebboy, and the Prov. Grand Master having expressed his gratifica- 
tion at Hin Excellency’s presence, the Inscription on the Plate was read aloud by 
‘the Deputy Prov. Grand Mnster, [ Tide ante page 167, note. ] 

‘The Provincial Grand Master, the Prov, and Depy Prov, Grund Masters, and the 
Grand Wardens, then descended into the trench, and the stone having been 
rajved by the united aid of the Brethren, the Depy. Prov. Grand Master deposited 
the Coins and the Inscribed Plate in their respective places, and spread the cement 
wita a trowel. After which the stone was lowered into ite destined bed, conducted 
by the Deputy Provincial Grand Master and the Architect—sclemn masic playing. 

‘The Prov, Grand Master then addressed the Prov. Grand Officers :—'‘ Right 
‘Worshipful Brethren, we shall now apply tho various implementa of our royal craft, 
borne by you to thin stone, that it msy be Isid in its bed according to the ralea of 
Architecture, and in conformity with our ancient rites and usges."—R. W. B. 


‘of thonghtfal men, and there is not » region on the civilised globe, from Chins to the 
4ar Republic of the Weet, which has not heard of the benevolent Knight of India, This 
Island owea much to the public spirit of our Native fellow-citixens, 1t bea enabled 
Bombay to maintain no unequal contest in the honourable emulation which progress 
tnust over call forth between the three presidencies. I believe that gentlemen who 
havo devoted their best energies to the interesta of Culcutia and Madras have said, 
“What could we not do if our natives wore like the natives of Bombay.’ 


Pre-eminont among those who have thus contributed to the prosperity of this 
Prosidency, in Sir Samsetji Jejeebhoy. I fear that Tshiould exhaust the patience af 
the meeting if I were to recount all the great public works which have been con- 
‘structed by his munificence. I sbali therefore only rapidly glance at nome of 
the most prominent; but it ought not to he forgotten that, in addition to the great 
‘works which will endear his name to remote generations, his private—-hin almost 
secret---charities have divided the weekly bread to thousands of his fellow-creatures. 
‘The characteristic of his munificence has beeu enlightened asofulness, 


Tia wealth bas been achieved by eagacity, industry, and the purest good faith; 
it has not Leen lavished with mere ostentatious and ill-considered profusion, In the 
Jong liat of his public benefactions, there is not one which doea not exhibit a wine 





Jonior G, Warden—* What is the emblem of your office f—to which the reply 
was, “The Plumb, R. W. Sir, which I now present for your use.” The Level and 
Square having in like manner been presented by RB. W. Bra. Reid and LeGeyt,— 
the stone waa proreil by these implementa by the P. @. Master, who pronounced it 
tobe “Went yORMED, TRUE, AND TRUsr®.” The Mallet was then handed by 
Brother Goorliellow to the P. @. Master, who delivered it to the BW, Br, Anderson, 
who struck the stone with it thrice, and the Prov. G. Master having than also atruck 
the stone three times, repeated the prayer—' May the Great Architect of the 
Universe grant a blessing on this Stone, which we have now laid, and eunble us by 
his Providence to finish this, and every other virtuous undertaking. Amen, bo mote 
it be.” The grand officers and brethren gavo tho usual response and masonic 
honors, The Prov. Grand Master then delivered the implements to the Architect, 
and addressed him ss foliows -—Br. William Goodfellow, the skill and fidelity dis- 
played by you at the commencement of this undertaking have secured the entire ap: 
probation of your brethren ; and thoy sinoerely pray that the Jamoet{i Jejeebhoy 
Hospital may be a losting monument of yout wisdom and teste, and of the noble 
epicit and splendid {iberality of its founder. The Cornucopia and cups of Wine and 
Oil, were then presented by the respective bearers, through the P. G. Wardens and 
D. P. G, Master, to the @. Master who, having poured them on the stone, suid z 
“fay the all-bounteous Author of Nature bless the inhabitanta of this place with all the 
nneoemaries, conveniences, and comforts of life; assist in the erection and completion 
of this building ; protect the workmen against every accident, and long preserve 
this stroctare from decay. Amen! so mote it be,” ‘The Brethren again gave the 
mal response, and the masonic honours, 
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Aiserimination, and smply deserve the title of agood work. Some have uaturally 
wun devoted to the relief and tho improvement of the members of that ancient 
faith in which he wan himaclf born and nurtared, but the greater portion have rote- 
iy contemplated the common good of ull. If a stranger landing on these shores were 
to inquire what were the works by whick the Pari Knight, of whom he bad heard 
#0 much, had arqniredl his renown, we should but have to tell him ‘to look around.’ 
He would kee Hovpitats which, bexiden the tener offices they hava extended to the 
afflicted, have, in conjanetion with tho Grant College, conferred on India the 
inontimable benefit of a skilled holy of native medical practitioners, He would seo tanks, 
ly which, to adopt the expression of Eduuad Burke, the industry of man carefully 
hunbands the precious gift of God. i. would see, and not only bere, bat also at 
Nowiree in the North, aud Khaudalle in the South, Dharamsallas—ths homes of 
charity, in which the houweless and the wandering find refuge aud relief, He would 
tea the noble ciuscway which nnites the IMands of Bombay and Sekette. He wonld 
sce the water-works of Poona, the iwidges at Eurla Parla and Bartha, He would sco 
toads, wells, nqueduets mid revervoir. 








Dr, Tarnen then addrewed sir Jamceiji in the following terms, — 





Sra Jawserst Jezeeenov,—Many aud memorable have beev the occasions on which 
tho deeds of charitable and philanthropic wen have been conseerated by the ancient 
rites and curemonies of our Masonic craft, but never bare those ecremonies been 
employed Co aid a purpose more congenial to thy feiinzs of Uhe upright Mason, or the 
truc-hearled fover of hin species, than the present. The splendid stracture whieh you 
here propor to dedicate to the relief of your fellow-ervature, as well as the maoy 
other tranwenlant acta of benevolence that have chantelerized your career, are, 
Hke our Mamie Institution itself, kindred and goodly fiuits of the most generous 
emotion that can swell tho bonom of man towards nian,—the derire to succour bis 
‘rowtier in dintruns, and to gite five scope to that cver-halloned charity,— 

“Which droppeth as the gentle rain from Deaven, 

And lewwth Him that gives, aud Him that takes," 
It is with condial synipathy, therefore, ay well ns with sinvere pride and grati« 
fication, that the Masonic irateruity of Kombay have responded to your summons, 
and borne their emblems to this spot to-day, And when the reeord of these pro- 
ceedings shal] Ye reat withia the honses of our Qnder, dispersed throughout the 

ivilized world, our brethren also, of every tongue and nation, will rejoice that we 

have been aiding you in this good work ; and will participate with uy in exultation, 
that by far the foremont nutn fur deeds of true wiedem in this portion of the globe, 
has abo, in giviug effcet io munificent designs of love anil charity, been the frat 
‘of his tribe and country to sulicit the countenance of our Lrotberliood, 

Tt bos been usuat to explain there ceremonies ; and in this the first instance of 
their being practised at Bombay, it is essential that 1 should at least guard against 
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Rut these works, great as they are, are very far from representing all the good 
deeds of Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhos. He bas founded and endowed an Institution of the 
education and maintenance of the chilidren of poor Parsis at an expense of neatly 
50,0002, Many of those whom I now address must hare been present, os I waa, 
when he gave in one gift to the sacred cause of Rducation the sum of 30,0002 and 
they will not easily forget the sensation erosted by that amonneement made with 60 
much calmness and simpticity. But besides fonniting the schoois which bear his 
name, and besides contributing most liberally tu varioux other Kiluentional Institn- 
tions, he bas proposed to given new impetua to the native wind, to devolop, if 
possible, another vein of talent by the formation of » School of Design. To thie 
great purpose he baa devoted a mum of 10,000£, But it would be to gild refined 
gold to dwoll on tho abundant evidencos of public mpirit of this execllent citizon, 

It will be aufiicient for me to repeat what bas hern void by the noble Lord in the 
chair, that be has expensed, for the solid and enduring benefit of Bombay, no less 
som than a quarter of a million sterling. But in ailiresing » meeting at which 
many of my cwn countrymen are present, Tinurt not fail to allude te the facta that, 
when the bones of thoussnda of heroic men—I uropcans and Sepoys—were whitening 
in the anows of Oabool, whon famine decimated the Highlands of Scotland, when 0 











their being misinterpreted. ‘There is one portion of them which will awaken » 
aympothy in the bosom of every reflecting individual even of this vast assemblogo,— 
composed, though it be, of men of all varietien of sects, cuutoms, and habite of 
‘thought, —sinee no conilition of society exints, in which, at the sanson of doubt and 
anxiety, but especially at the commencement of a momentous undertaking,—the 
plan of which he may conceive, hut the exeeation of which depends on a fur mightier 
‘being than he,—-man will not focl his absolute dependence on the Omnipotent Creator, 
and, by ® natural instinct, turn to his throne for enpport. But the impulse which 
prompts this appeal acquires intensity, when the frail and transitory being contem- 
plates the erection of an enduring and stupendous structure which moy rear ite 
stately head for conturies after he is mouidering in the dust,—and hence, from the 
remotest ages and in almost all countries, the foundation stone of important edifices 
has been deposited with an impressive solemnity, indicative of the founder's hamble 
trust, and fervent prayer, that the Great Architect of the Universe may prosper 
hia work, and ever «wer down his bounty and iessings upon it. As visible typos 
of those blessings, it bas also been usual, in accordance with a pmctice which 
needs no elucidation amongst a people long accustomed to shadow forth solemn truths 
by symbols and allegory,—to pour forth, with a spirit of bope and thankfulness, 
the nbundant fruits of the earth on the first comer stone,—in the com of nourish- 
ment, the wine of refreshment, and the oil of joy. Such then, is the simple origin 
of one portion of these ceremonies, which eo far will be recognised aa analogour to 
those performed by one of our most distinguished Pari families in laying the 
foundation keels of some of those auperb vessels which of Iate yeu Lave brought 
Great Britain and India into clover and dearer connexion, 


mysterious dispensation of Providence deprived our poor Irishmen of their daily 
food, when the widows and the orphans of the brave men who died for the right st 
Alma and Inkermann, atcetched forth theirbsnds for aid, none evinced a more 
generous sympathy, none showed more alacrity i giving bresd to the hungry, and 
binding up the wounds of the broken-hearted, than he whom this day we honour 
ourselvea in honouring, If, Gentlemen, such deeds as these go without recognition 
in his own generation, the shame will be ours. The bloodless triamphs of com- 
merce have been illustrated by the ennobled names of Ashburton and Overstone, In 
the glorious temple which adorns the capital of the British Empire, in which lie the 
‘ones of the iron victor of a hundred felds, and the mutilated form of bim,— 


‘ The aaviour of the silver coasted isk 
‘The shaker of the Baltic and the Nile ? 





—In that temple near the marble which gives to posterity the form of Ramuel 
Johnson, stands the statue of the illustrious philantLropist, Joha Howard. Nor 
could learning end valour demand s worthier associate. Let us then, in the same 





‘The other part of the eeromony I have more difficulty in explaining, not that 
it in Teas clear to myvelf, but that there are certain landmarks which I must not 
‘tranagrees, and within the atrict Limite of which, explanation may be emberrasaing, 
But I do not despsir to render it also intelligible, and your character and conduct, 
my worthy friend, afford me scope for doing so. You have seen me then, spply cer- 
tain implements of operative architecture to thie stone, in accordance with the an- 
lent and immemorial usage of our Order at the foundation of all stately and superb 
edifices.—Bat you are too enlightened a man to supposo that the essence of Free 
‘Musonry lies in a mere formality like this, or that those about me and myself have 
linked ourselves together in an indissoluble tie, only to practice ceremonial or 
display. No! as the corn, the wine, and the oil, were symbols of God's bounty and 
providence, calling forth reverence and gratitude to the Creator, soalso, even this 
stone, and thoes implementa, ara emblems, conveying to the enlightened Mason pure 
aad procions precepts of this duty to his neighbour. They are, in trath, tokens of 
‘great and practical syulem of universal good-will apd bevevolence,—which, cata 
Blishing moral worth ss the standard, welcomes to ite bosom the good of every 
colour, elime, or creed, that acknowledges God,—which binds you, whose name and 
doods fill men’s mouths, as those of the “ benevolent Parsi of Bombay,” and longo 
intervallo, myself, the child of Northern Europe, and all who are willing to work 
with un to * mitigate the sum of human woe,” into one vast chain of fraternity 
and love,—which enforces the most devout reverence to the Bupreme Architect, 
and the strictest conscientious duty to our earthly ruler; but at the same time, 
peremptorily excludes all discussions on points of faith, state politica or other quss- 
tions likely to excite the angry passions of man sgainst man,—and which, in short, 
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wpint, give a great example to all India; let us ubow how a good man can be ap 
preciated ; and in this Irland, in which due reverence hea been rendered to the 
genius of Wellesley and Elphinstone, to the virtue of Cornwallis and the 
gallant spirit of Malcolm, let us enable the humblest of his countrymen, im 
distant times, to gaze on the linements of their great benefactor. Such tributes 
fre uswally reserved for the illustrious dead. But iu so mixed  popttlation as that 
of Bombay, it is very meet that our venermble friend should know that all creods and 
races, Parsces, Hindus, Mustulmans, Jews, and Christians, Lave acconted to him their 
gratitude, That heshould be awared by the concurrent voiecs of ail, he has not 
laboured in vain, that he shovld see hie good deeds, in the language of out great poot— 


‘Formed in the applause 
‘Where they are intended, and which like an arch reverberates 

‘Phe voice agnin, or like a gate of «teel, 

Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 

His figure and his heat.” 





iv founded on the glorious principle, that 


“God hath made waankind one mighty brotherhood, 
Himself the Master, and the world their Lodge.” 


Many of those eminent. individuals whove names are dearest to India, have been 
professors and promoters of thia vart system. In the Right Worshipfal Brother 
Ly my side, (Sir George Anderton) you will recognise one, from whom even you 
have obtained encourgement ; and who has, with zealand fervency, devoted hit 
gifts ans moan, and his power as s Governor, to the disiemination of charity and 
entightenment amongst your countrymen. The Jate Marqnis of Hastings, certainly 
inferior to none of the illustrious men that Raropo has lent to Asia, was a stately 
pillar of our oraft; and there is a valued and elevated brother present, who could 
teatify how deeply its principles influenced the conduct of that distinguished 
noldiet and statesman. The present ruler of India showed bia respect for it, by 
demanding, so late as 1836, that a legislative enactment should be #0 expromed 
as not to reflect upon its members, We have lately seen the government of a sister 
presidency, transferred from one noble lother to another, and if we cannot include 
amongst ws the distinguished officer who presides at Burabey, we have the satisfa.tion 
of sesing his son amongst our office-bearers, 

‘Through the merey of Providence, from the earliest period, the system I have 
described bas been in operation, assuaging the horrors of strife, and encouraging 
the spread of civilization ; and while your remote fore-tathere were bowing with 
adoration to the glorious Orb of day, the visible source of light, heat, and productive. 
ness,—our ancient brethren, if they were not identical with them, we also, 
by the symbols of the sun, the mooz, and the starry firmament, inculcy/ the 
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Ho is now fall of years, The ovening of his days is brilliant with the Imtte 
‘which aaticipates the praises of posterity, Long may he husband out life's taper 
‘at the close, happy in bis most estimable family—bappy in the spplanse and sffec- 
tion of bis fellow-citizans—happicet in the memory of his honcursble and wae- 
fal life, 

Her Majesty the Queen in 1858 forther honoured Sir Jamsetji by con 
ferring « Baronetcy upon him. 

On the 14th April 1859, this venerable man died at the advanced age 
of seventy-six year, amidst universal regrets. The most useful provision 
made by him was the investment of Government Promissory Notes produc- 
ing wn annual income of one Lac, and the settling of a MansionHoue 
and hereditaments called Mazagon Castle, for the caclusive support of the 
title and dignity of a Baronet. This was subsequently legalized by At 
XX of 1860, 


P, 305, line 6.— Ir. Comasji Jehanghier Readymoney Esq.—Her Gracious 
Majesty the Queen was pleased to confer on this distinguished individual the 
Companionship of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India for his nu- 
‘merous acts of benevolence, both in this country and in England. 


anighty traths of God’s power, omnipresence, and divinity, and of tuun's responsi 
Vility, hopo, and final destiny,—thereby evincing their sympathy and connection 
with those 
“ Who morn and eve, 
Had their Creator's dwelling-place 
Among the lights of Heaven. 
Thave maid that your life and character afford scope for illustrating our syxtem ; and 
1 now turn to my Masonic Brethren, and present you to them, asa brother who has 
practically attained the summit of the Masonic structure, which is Cuanrry. Never 
forgetting that you commenced, and must end, upon the level,—following the 
plumb-line of rectitude,—acting on the square with your fellow-men,—ciroam: 
scribing your own wants within compans, but extending your benevolence te « circle, 
which, if It depended upon you, would evidently embrace all mankind—we need 
aot wonder that you have attained the highest elevation of moral worth,—thst the 
Jove of your sataily, the respect of your fellow-cititeus, the applanse of men, and 
rewards from your Boversign, have flowed in upon you, and that, above all you enjey 
‘the serenity of mind arising from the inexpressible delight of having sucooured the 
distressed, 
"Which nothing earthly gives, or oan destroy.” 

And although, my friend, it has not fallen to us, who are, after all, but “ nature's 
Journey-men,” to initiate you inte our mysterics, we cannot doubt, after the aplendid 


P. $18, tine 13,—The Committee, appointed to make the neoeesary 
arrangements for a site for Elphinstone College, was composed of Doctors 
Robert Haines, and Francies Broughton, Major Thomas Weddington, Pro- 
feseors John Powell Hughlings, and R. G- Oxenham. 

P. 834.—The Sassoon Mechantes’ Institution—The Inueguration ecre~ 
tmony,of opening the Sessoon Mechanica’ Institute, and the unveiling of the 
Statue of ita founder, David Sassoon, was performed on the 24th March 
1870, by His Excellency the Right Hon’ble Sir W. B. 8. V. FitzGerald, 
G.C. 8. I., Governor of Bombay. [Fide Times of Indie, 26th March 1870.] 


P. 940.—General Lord Napier of Magdala, G. ©. B., G. C. 8.1, is now 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in India, in succession to Gen- 
eral Sir William Rose Mansfield, G. 0. B., G. C. 8. I, retired. 


eeda of love which you have achieved, that you are a wie master-builder,— a living 
stone, squared, polished, fashioned, and proved, by the hand of the Great Master 
Iimeolf,—that your patent is fem Gsand Chancery sbove,—and that you need 
neither sign nor token, warrant nor diploma, pass-word nop gvip, to ensure you & 
‘weloome to the heart of every honest mason. 


May you, Sir Jamsetji, lke the foundation we have laid, long be stable and 
seoute,—may you, fer years, be spared as the corner stone of charity, the prop and 
support of the widow and fathexlees,—may your good deeds form = constent source 
of enjoyment to yourself while you remain amongst men ; and when the time does 
come that overtakes us all, and the solemn Tyler Death must raise the curtain of a 
new existence,—may it be to usher you in, asan secepted and exalted companion, 
to the Supreme Chapter on high, there to take your place under the all-nocing eye of 
Hw, who seeth not as man ssotb, but who will undoubtedly pay the workman his 
‘wages agcording to his work. 

Sir Jauantat Jereeanor replied as follows :— Right Worshiptal Sir,—I fool beyond 
measure gratified that you and your Masonic Brethren have attended on this oocasion 
to do xo much honour to the Foundation of the Hospital which it in here proposed 
tocrect, Twas iflost desirous to obtain the countenance of your fraternity, because, 
to say nothing of the regard and esteem I entertain for yourself, and many of my 
raed frends whom I see supporting you, I have heard of ite great antiquity, ite 
universal benevolence, its toleration : and I know also that its objects are those of 
pure charity to alll mankind. I have no language to expres myself in return for the 
observations you have made of myself, but I trust I shall ever retain the good will 
aud favourable opinion af my friends. [have also cordially to thank Sir Goorge 
Arthur, Sir Thoma M'Mshon, and the many Ladies and Gentlemen whom I sve here,. 
for their attendance, which, I cannot but foel, evinces on their part = deep intemat 
Sn this new Institution, which is most gratifying to me. 


P. 964.—-On the 10th October 1869 a public Meeting was edd at 
Karachi, at which an Address waa adopted for presentation to Sir Bartle 
Frere, who was sbout to proceed to Calcutta as a Member of the Supreme 
Council. ‘The following resolution was then unanimously adopted ;— 

Thats Comvoittes be nominated to receive subscriptions for the purpose of 
werking by some public testimonial, the esteem and gratitade of the public for Sir 
Bartle Frere's sble nnd snccessfol administration of the affairs of this 
daring s lengthened rule of nearly nine years.” 

After much discussion as to the form which the testimonial should take, 
the proposal to erect a Hall for public purposes was adopted, after setting 
‘apart a sum of Ra, 2,000 ( which was in the hands of Sir Frederick Arthur, 
Bart, and Mr. W. P. Andrew, Chairman of the Sind Railway Company,) 
for the purchase of a piece of plate to be presented to Sir Bartle Frere 
‘when be had cessed to be a public servant in India. 

Designs were invited for a lange Building fit to be used as a Town Hall 
for public purpores, to be called “ The Frere Hall,” and that of Captain 
Henry St. Clair Wilkins, R E, was approved. According to this design, 
with some slight alterations, the work was carried out, it having been 
begun in August 1863 The total amount expended on it including 
amunicipal grents, was nearly Two Lacs of Rupees, 


On the 10th October 1885, this Building was opened by Samuel Mans- 
field Esquire, C. 8. I., then Commissioner in Sind, when he addressed the 
assembly as follows ;-— 


Lapis amp Gantixuxn,— Capiain Merewether has resd to you a full and 
detailed report of the proceedings connected with the construction of this building, 
and it le my pleasing duty now to open it for the use of the public, and little re- 
masins for me to edd to it beyond cougratalsting yon on the completion of a Town 
‘Hall, euch ax is not possessed by any Municipality in Western India I beg to offer 
my thanks to Colonel Marston and the gentlemen associated with him on the Build- 
ing Committee, for the time and labour they bave devoted to the superviting of the 
‘Duilding of the Hall, Jaleo return my thanks to Mr. Robson who has yw well 
foldilled his part of the building, and I regret that asad accident has prevented his 
Doing presex. on thin interesting oocasion. 

‘The Manicigal Commissioners in asecnting to the proposal of the Frere Hall 
‘Committes to associate the memory of Sir Bartle Frere’s services in the Province 
‘with this Hall, and calling it by his name, bave paid a graceful compliment to that 
‘distinguished man, 

‘Sir Bartle Frere haa strong convictions that without improvements in the com- 
mvnications sod the construction of Irrigational works, little or no advance can bo 
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made in the moral and physical improvement of the people, ex in the development 
of the resources of the country; and fram the time he landed in Sind in 1851 tilt 
he Soft it in 1859, a period of nine yoars, they occupied bis pole and undivided 
attention. Other oficers in high employ have equally strong convictions on this 
wabject, but few ave the same strong will to attain their ends, If their schemes 
and projects do not mest with the approval of superior authority they comme to 
continue to make exertion : not so with Sir Vartle Frere, he will brook no refusal, 
o.use a phrase of the late President of the United States, “he keeps pegging 
away until he gains his object,” If he in refused by one aathority he applies to 
another. I have heard it stated on good authority that he applied tothe Bombay 
Government for » certain sum of money to cover the cost of the surrey of a line of 
nwiway in certain parta of Sind ; and his request was refused; he then applied to 
the Government of India and met witha similar refusal. He afterwards addressed 
the Secretary of State and carriod hia point. 

‘The distinguishing features in the administration of such a man may be easily 
surmised. .He infused his own spirit into his subordinates, and public worke of 
very description according to the requirements of the country, roads, bridges, 
irrigational works, &c., &e., have been constructed ons scale of great magni~ 
tude and with a rapidity hitherto unknown, whereby the wealth of the people and 
the revenue of the Government have been increased, and the resources of the country 
hare beon greatly developed. 

During his administration nearly six thousand miles of roads were constensted, 
On the loft bank of the Indus near the town of Roree, an enormous work called the 
“Supply Channel” bas been constructed to afford a supply of water to # net-work 
of canals extending some three hundred miles from the point where the water leaven 
the Indus, The water from these canals will irrigate thonsands of square miles, 
and oropa of indigo, augar-cane, rice, wheat, &e., will, in the course of s few 
years, cover a country which haa perhaps never been cultivated sinco the creation 
of the world. A similar work on the right bank of tho river, called the Bbabsd- 
poor Canal, is in course of construction, and will produce the eame resulta, The 
‘Tnoobobad districts, when the late lamented General John Jacob pitched bis tenta in 
‘them, did not produce ten thousand rupees—they now yield three Ince; when the 
works now in contémplation are completed that amoant will be doubled, The 
Bhikarpoor Collectorate on the right bank has become « perfect garden, and yields 
more than double the revenue it did when it first came inte the pomession of the 
‘British Government. In the Hydrabad districts vast sums have been expended 
in the improvement of roads. In the year 1857 when India was convuleed with 
rebellion, five lacs were devoted to these works under the energetic suparvision of 
‘Mc. Bellasis and his deputies. In every part of Sind the area of cultivation bas 
‘deem greatly extended, and the wealth of the people and the revenue of the Btste 
proportionately inareased, 

‘Karachi itself i partionlariy indebted to Sir Bartle Frere, whu empplicd its great 
waat, viz,, a speedy meaza ef communication with the interior, in obtaining the 
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sanction of Government to the construction of Railway, which I firmly believe 
would not have been granted for many yeara had it not been for the energetic per- 
severance with which ho prensed the matter on the notice of the authorities, Another 
great want of Karachi, perhaps even greater than the Railway, is o ante entrance 
into ite beautitnl harbour. A few years ogo a ship was wrecked outside the harbour 
and many lives were lost. Sir Bartle Frere took advantage of this occurrence to 
‘urge upon the suthorities the necessity of improving the harbour, and as usal 
he succeeded in carrying his point. Three hundred thousand pounds have already 
‘been expended on the works completed, and considerable sume will be required 
to construct those in contemplation, and I hope thst « few years hence some future 
Commissioner in Sind will meet you ona similar occasion asthe present to eele- 
‘rate their muccese. I think, Ladiea and Gentlemen, that you will agree with me 
‘thst the Province of Sind owes a deep debt of gratitude to Sir Bartle Frere, aad 
‘thet the Municipsl authorities bave paid a very proper compliment to him 
‘dy sevocisting the memory of his services in Sind, with this Building, and calling it 
by his name. 7 


I now declare tho Farne HALL open. 


P. 967, line 19.—The Honourable Jonathan Duncan Inveratity was 
Fourth Member of the Bombay Executive Council from 1862 to 1885. 

P. 868, line 33.—The Honourable Barrow Helbert Ellis, Third Member 
of Council, resigned his seat on the 27th March 1860, to take up his sp- 
ointment asa Member of the Supreme Council. On his departure, the Ne- 
tive Inhabitants of Bombay voted an Address to him, which was as follows;-— 


To tas Donovrasis Barxow Deteeet Euum. 


Hon'ble Sir,—We, the native inhabitants of Bombay, desire to offer to you our 
sincere and warm congratulations on your departure to take up highly important 
and honorable post in the Council of the Viceroy; at the same time wo peck to 
‘express the eateem'and admiration with which you are universally regarded, and 
‘the porrow which all feel at parting from you. 

‘Your connection with this country commenced twenty-five yours ago, whem yea 
‘were appointed an Amistant in the Rutnagherry Collectorate, During five year” 
service in that silla, you so gained the esteem and confidence of the people that 
Your nazoe is still familiar there, to rich and poor alike. In every village of that 
ill you are known as having influenced some wealthy man fer good, or having 
redreased some poor man’s wrong, Your viewa and decisions on all aubjects aze still 
guides to your successors. A reputation sx an shje and sealous offiper, earned thus 
early, led to your selection in 1848 for the difficult and delicate teak of settling the 
‘claims of curtain British eubjectaon His Highness the Nimm, The tact and judg- 
mont then displayed by you stamped you as = man of mesk, aad rapid promotion 
followed—Assintant Commissioner in Sind (1851); Acting Commissiones in isd. 


{1857} ; Revenue Commissioner for Alionations ; Secratary to Government (1868) ; 
Revenue Commimioner N. D. (1862) ; Member of the Local Council (1865) ; and now 
at last Momber of the Council of the Viceroy of India,—e fitting and well-merited 
‘totmination to a career embracing an acquaintance with every clam in every district 
of the Preaidenoy. 1¢ falls to the lot of few officials to gain wuch wide and varied ex- 
petionce of our ooantry. ‘There are fewer still who, having that experience, could 
aatiline it a you have done. 


"The cause of education, in all its branches, from first to last, owes a large debt 
of gratitude to you, for your cobsistent personal encouragement of village and 
district schools, for your extension of education in Sind, for the prominent interest 
you have ever taken in all our local school and college matters, for your warm support 
of female education, and for your valuable services as President of the Schoo! of 
Art, Public works and inprovements of all kinds have ever found in you » zealous 
‘and powerful advocate. It was your sound judgment that systematized the edminis- 
tration of Local Fands for local improvements, By this wise measure, innumerable 
tweful works and roads have already been constructed, and fands provided for 
prowcuting vigorously various important schemes, which rust otherwise have been 
postponed indefinitely. Your administration as a Revenue Officer has similarly been 
marked by many wine and eminently pmetical measures of reform, Among thovo, 
the Talookdaree Settlement, and the recognition of District Betablishments deserve 
spectal mention, while your policy as Commissioner for Alienations wos st once just 
and judicious, In your intercourse with native officials, you have been just and 
considerate, firm but never harsh, You stood their friend on the rise of pricen ir: 
1868, and it ia to you they owe their recent material improvement in their status 
‘and prospects, while you have ever been ready to advance the deserving to posta of 
responribility and trust. In short you bave been noted throughoet your official career 
for the most remarkable capacity, for eminent practical ability and the soundest 
judgment,—aqnalities which, combined with your intimate acquaintance with che 
languages and customs of the country, have rendered you one of the most valasble 
corvants the Government ever had. 


Bat while we thus express our sdmirstion and respect for you in your official 
capacity, we are forcibly reminded that we are losing in you, not only an able and 
jost administrator, but » real and true friend, whose door hes never been cloned to” 
‘any ene who songht advice,—a friend whom we shall not easily replace, and whose 
absence will be long and keenly felt by us all, We are deeply sensible that a character 
Tike yours, coupled with so much ability and kindlinees of disposition, affarda the 
tacat valuable example to those placed in authority mest it "Seinen ol fo 
‘goed, and lenves ite impression everywhere. 


As « snail tokea of our esteem, and in special recognition of your valuable aid 
in the cause of ednoation, we beg your permission to found in your namo s Scbolgr- 
abip to be awarded annnally by public competition, in connection with the University 


ef Bombay, to the mast succeasfal scholar in the English language and, literstare at 
‘the examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arta. 

Ip bidding you » cordial and heatty farewell, we find consolation in the conviction. 
that this Presidency, with whose wants and peculiarities you are no well acquainted, 
will yet benefit largely by your presence at the seat of Government. 

P, 896, line 25, P, 412, line 8, P. 453, line 25, and P, 468, line 38.—The 
Thanks of doth Houses of Parliament.—The following extracts are taken 
from Hansard’a Parliamentary Debates for 1858 and 1859 ;— 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 8, 1858 
’ Lord Panmure, the Secretary of State for War, in moving » vote of 


thanks to the Civil Service, Army, and Navy in India,* aaid;— 
. “ * 


‘There remains one other individual connected with the civil Government of 
Badia to whom I must invite your Lordships to tender your thanke-—Mr. Frere, 
the Commissioner of Sind. That gentleman's name, probably, ia not so fauniliar to the 
public as those others whom I have mentioned, but it is certain there is no man 
to whom India owes a deeper debt of gratitude, As Commissioner of Sind he hus 
reconciled the people of thas province to British rule, and by his prudence and 
windom confirmed the conquest which had been achieved by the galiant Napier. He 
‘was thereby enabled to furnish aidto the centre of revolt, or wherever it was 
needed; while by bis prudent management be maintained, during the whole of 
. thia period, order and peace throughont the province with which bo was charged. 


. ° . 


Viscount Falkland, alluding to what hed fallen from noble epeaker respecting 
Mr, Frere, maid that he knew pretty well the nature of the services rendered by 
that gentleman during the Mutiny in Indie, and should like to mys few words re- 
myocting them, Mr. Frere arrived in Sind carly in the summer ef 1857, after 
having been on leave of absence in England, Almost immediately on his arrival, 
news of the outbroak at Mecrat reached him. Without hesitation, and acting upon 





© That the thanks of this Honse be given to the Rt Hoo’ble Fisoount Cuming, 
Governor-General of the British Possemions in the Rant Indies; the Rt Hon'ble 
Lord Haxris, Governor of the Presidency of Madras ; the Rt Hon'ble Lord Elphin- 
stone, Governor of the Presidency of Bombay: Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence, @.0.B., 
Ghief Commissioner of the Panjeub; and Henry Bartle Edward Frere Eaqwire, 
Commissioner of Sind ; for the energy and ability with which they have employed 
the resouross at their command to suppress the widely-epresd Mutiny in Her 
Majesty's India Dominions, 
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bis responsibility, he at oneo went two regimenta—the txt Baropoan Bombay 
Fasileers and a Corps of Sikhs—te the Panjaab to the assistance of Sir John Law- 
rence. The former of these rendurvd casontial service in chastising a regimont of 
Bengal Light Cavalry which had matinied ; the Sikhs escortod the heavy siege train to 
Delhi, service of ao clight importance, end afterwards assistod in the assanlt 
‘upon the magazine of that city, Not content with this, Mr, Frere rent down into 
the Northern Provinces of the Bowlay Presidaney half of the only Karopesn corps 
which romiined ;and afterwards, when the Moburrum, the groat Mahomedan festival, 
approached, such was the fecling of irritation in Bombay, that ho found it necessary 
4 denvide Bind even of the sraalt awmber of Europeans then with him, rotaining only 
‘Aékeluton, 90 to spoak, of the 2nd Bowbiy Light Infantry. Mr. Frery Ukewino 
opened & now Kine of postal communication botween the Paujsub and Caleatia and 
Bombey, He fount the communication between thoso places, vid Ages, oomplatoly 
cloned ; and had he not, by dint of groat exertions, ro-cetablished it by # 
ew line, the Panjaub would havo been entirely cut off from tho uxt of India. 
‘This, ho (Wiscount Falkland ) thought, was no slight wervico; and ho could nob 
help foeling thot, as he had lately scon it observed in a pablio print, & man who, 
‘by bis own unaided exertions, held a wowly-conquorvd country containing 6,000,000 
of inhabitants enticely by Lis own energy, and through the rorpoct entertained for 
‘bis personal character by tho Natives, aud bis known ability and firranoes, at » time 
‘when he bad only 170 Europeans withiu tho wholo of that provines—auch o man 
had performed essential acrview to his country ; and to bavo withheld the thanks 
of Partinmont from him, when it was given to evory man in the same povition, 
would have becn rnost ungenerous and unjust. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
‘Monday, February 8th 1858. 


Yuscount Palmerston in moving a vote of thanks to the? Civil Service, 
Anny, and Navy in India, eaid 
* * * 


I must not, héwever, omit to mention the namo of Mr, Frere, the Commissioner 
‘of Sind, who is also included in this vole—a man whose services are so well known 
aud spprociated that it is superfluous for me to allude to them at greater length. 

Hr. John Pollard Willoughby ssid:— 9 ° . 

He was glad to find alse that his friend, Mr. Frere, the General Commander of 
Bind, was singled out for praise. It was ssid of Sir John Lawrence, the Commis 
sioner of the Papjaub that he had saved India, and he might my of Mr. Frere, that 
hha bad saved the Panjaub ; for if it had not been fer the eppearance of » British 
togiment and of the Belocches treops from Sind, at Mooltan, matters might have 


asmumed a very different aspect there. He was gratified to find that the noble 
n 











Lord had incinded in his vote the Civilians, several of whom had greatly dlitinguish- 
ed themselves in the recent disturbances, 


. . . 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thuraday, April 14th 1859. 

The Earl of Derby in proposing a vote of thanks to the Governor- 
General and Civil Officers &e., * said :-— 

. . . 

‘There is another distinguished man who has distinguished himself ina civil 
capacity, and who on @ former occasion was referred to in terms of just praiso by 
tho noble Rar] who sits below the gangway (the Rarl of Rilenborough), Mr, Bartle 
Frere, the Commissioner of Sind. Perhaps his task was not so arduous os that of 
Bir Jobn Lawrenco, as ke succeeded to ® Government in which much had bees 
done before to tranquillise and settle the minds of the Natives, and to establish 
among the wild native tribes the blessings of @ good and beneficent government, 
But to Mr, Frere is due the credit of having supported that system throughout, and 
of having maintained his province, when agreat portion of India was in a state of 
disturbance end revolt, in a state of entire and unbroken tranquillity; aud, my Lords, 
‘permit me here to say that though the duties performed and the services rendered 
Ly those civil officers are not #0 brilliant and dazzling as those of the military service, 
‘they aro not loss eusential to the good government of India, Our hold on India 
must not depend solely, though it mast mainly, on onr military force ; but the hold 
maintained by a military force sufficient, for its purpose, must be strengthened and 
nupported hy the respect and exteem which the Natives entertain for those who 
hold all that unlimited authority in those distant provinces. 


. . . 
Earl Granville said :-— 
* * ° 


‘But our chief reason for confidence was the reliance we felt in the moral and in- 
tellectual qualities of our fellow countrymen in India. And, however great that 
confidence may have been, I aay, without hesitation, that the conduct both of the 





‘That the Thanks of this House be given to the Right Hon'ble Viscount Canning 
@. 0, B., Fer Majesty's Viceroy and Governor General of India; the Rt Hon'ble 
Lord Elphinstone, @, C. B., Governor of the Presidency of Rombsy, Sir John Laird 
Mair Lawrence, Bart., @. C. B., late Lt. Governor of the Panjaub ; Sir Robert N. C. 
Hamilton, Bart., Agent to the Governor General in Central India; Henry Bartle 
Edvard Frere, Evq., Commissioner of Sind ; Robert Montgomery, Haq, ste Com- 
missioner in Oude; for the Ability with which they have severally employed tho 
Resourees at their Disposal for the Be-establishment of Peace in Her Majesty's 
Indian Dominions. 


civilians and the military have far surpassed every reasonable expectation that 
ould have been entertained of them. It is marvellous to think of tho gret moral 
Qualities, as well of the physical courage, by the display of which they were enabled 
to struggle against and overoome the fearful obstactes they had to encounter, I 
know of nothing which appeala more strongly to the imogination than tho manner 
in which Mr. Frere, amidst a population of some 6,000,000 Natives, and supported 
by but between 100 and 200 Ruropeans, contrived to maintain perfect tranquillity 
im the province entrusted to his charge, after denuding bimsclf in every direction of 
troops and despatching them to pointa to which he thought they were more required. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 14th 1859. 


Lord Stanley i in moving thanks to ithe Government and amy in Indio, 
said; 

Mr. Frere whose name stands next in the vote, is ono of two men by whom the 
outlying and comparatively recently acquired provineo of Sind has been governed 
with very amall display of physical force, and a comparatively limited amount of 
Ruropean aid. Ho was indefatigable at a time of the greatest diffienlty in forwarding 
sopplios of all kinds to thoso parts of the country in which military operations were 
in progress, Ie has ruled the province of Sind with justice, with wisdom and with 
vigour, neither on the one band unduly dofesring to Native prejudices, nor, on the 
other, harshly and inconsiderately disregarding Native ideas and feetings ; and he 
hoa had his reward, for throughout those battles, Sind has been tranquil and 
loyal. I aaid that Mr. Frore was one of two men by whom that province bad 
eon kept in order, The other, unhappily, cancot now be reached by tho 
thanks of this House, or by apy expression of national gratitude, But it is not 
right that the name and memory of General Jacob should pass away without receiving 
pome passing recognition of a genius so rare and a character 20 exalted, * 


The Right Hon'ble Vernon Smith ( now Lord Lyveden, ) said ;— 


* * . 


The noble Lord the Secretary for India has mentioned the name of Mr. Frore. 
No man stands higher in India in reputation than the Governor of Bind. Among 
many circumstances which are so satisfactory in the power of offering thanks to 
the great men who achieved such remarkable success there is one feature certainly 
of disantisfaction, which is this—thst we praised the prominent men who suppressed 
the revolta and insurrection but are almost necessarily obliged to be silent on the 
merits of those who preserved a province where mo insurrection or revolt took 
place, 1 am therefore glad to see introduced into the Resolution the name of 
‘Mr. Frere. He, together with General John Jacob, preserved that province almost 
without troope, and mainly, I believe by the authority and terror of—among the 
troops the alfgetion for—General Jacob, General Jacob has gone from among ws: 
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dut he has left in his writings sufficient to show what wonders the determination of 
vno resolute will may achieve over the minds of other men, particularly the European 
anind over the Katives. I believe it was entirely ewing to the discipline of the 
troops in Sind that act one of them stirred when tho rest of the Native army were 
ap in revolt. 

. . 

P, 398, line 1.—Another recent writer, Mr. Pritchard, author of In- 
dian Administration from 1859 to 1860,” thus writes respecting Sir Bartle 
Frere ;-— 

“ Sir Bartle Frere left India with a reputation scarcoly perbnps surpassed hy apy 
ef his comomporaries. He fmt eame prominently inte notice in Sind, where be 
hold tho office of Chict Commissioner during the ansicties of 1857 and subsequent 
years, As Governor of Pombsy, he fully rustained the reputation he had earned im 
tho small non-regulation Province, With energy and eptitade for business, with 
liberal views, and a great experience of the country, he put himeclf at the head 
of ovary movement which had for ita the welfare of the native community, or which 
waa inapired by the apirit of progross. For a while he neemed to have solved tbe 
impossible problem of an Indian Governor being popular with all classes, Natives 
and Enropeans, official and non-official, With military officers and subordinates im 
civil omploy, ho was an capeciat favorite, for ho had fought their battle rigorously in 
tho height of the mouctary crisis, and set forth their claims to some increase of 
salary to moot the unusual pressure upoa their resources.” 


And Mr. Algernon West, in lus history of Sir Charles Wood’s admini- 
stration of Indian Affairs, says,— 


“The appointments to Bombay of Sir George Clerk and of his snocessor, Sir 
Bartle Frore, were succesaful boyond all quostion ; and their subsequent nomination 
to the Council of India at bome, one by a Whig ( Sir Charles Wood, now 
‘Viscount Halifax), and ono hy a Tory ( Viscount Cranborne, new Marquis of 
Salisbury, ) Seoretary of Btate, shew how well their services have been sppreci~ 
ated im Bagland.” 

P. 493, line 0.—The Committee of Arehitcctural Antiquities of Western 
India —“" 2 February 1865, the undermentioned Gentlemen were requested 
byHis Excellency Sir H. 3. E. Frere, to form themselves into a Committee 
with the view of publishing the materials collected for porteaying and pre- 
senting to the public, portions of the magnificent architecture with which 
the Presidency of Bombay and the territories bordering on it abound, and 
others to be procured in the form of a comprehensive series of volumes on 
the Architectural Antiquities of Western India ;— 
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Hou’ble W. E. Frere. The Rev. John Wilson, D. D. F. RS 
” ALK, Forbss. Edward Irvine Howard Esq, M. A. 
” ‘BL Newton. Sir Alexander Grant, Bart, L L. D. 

. 7” WAR Cassels, Bhau Daji eq, BI. R.A. 8. 


* ” Jagannath Sankarsett. —T. C. Hayllar Faq, B. L. 

” — Rastamji. J.Jejeebhoy.  W. Wordsworth Esq, B. A. 

”  Premabbai Hemabhai. J. Trubshawe Esq, Architect. 
Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, Bart. 


‘Measre. Premchand Roychand and Kareandas Madhovadas volunteered 
to contribute Rupees 30,000 for the volumes. These liave been produced 
under the gratuitous editorship of Mr. T. C. Hope of the Bombay Civil 
Service, who has prepared the Historical und Descriptive sketch of Volume 
1( Abmedabad ). It is “ affectionately and mournfully inscribed to the 
memory of the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Alexander Kinloch Forbes by some 
in whom his genius first awakened a love for the romantic History and 
graceful Architecture of Guzerat.” 

The second Volume relates to the Architecture of Dhawar and Mysore. 
It is inscribed to Lord Elphinstone, “ under whose enlightened administra- 
tion the first efforts were made by the British Government, to introduce to 
Europe ond perpetuate by means of photographic art, the noble monuments 
of Western India,” 

‘The third Volume contains the Architecture of Beejapoor, ond is dedicated 
to Sir Bartle Frere, “who, when Resident nt Sattara, made the preservation 
of the ruins of Beejapoor his especial care, ond in his present high position ia 
striving, by his discriminate influence, to render the Architecture of Queen 
Victoria equal to that of her great predecessors on the thrones of India.” 

P. 489, line 19.—~The Suez Canal was formally opened by the Emprese 
of France in the presence of the other Princes of Europe, on the 17th No- 
vember 1869. This is a most important event in connection with the trade 
of Bombay. 

‘The other remarkable event was the completion of the through Railway 
communication between Bombay and Calcutte, The line from Jubbulpore, 
(the terminal station of the G. I. P. R. on the North-esst, ) to Bombay was 
opened by His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh (Prince Alfred ) 
on the 7th March 1870. 

Cotemporaneous with this, was the successful laying of the Submarine 
Telegraph by the Great Eastern. 

“To Captain Sherard Osborne belongs the credit of the administrative 
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ability shewn in the execution of this great work, and to Mr. John Pender 
for being the principal agent in eupplying the greater portion of the funds. 
He had the rare courage and sagacify to risk, in times of great commercial 
distrust, the investment of a Jarge capital in an enterprise which other "wise 
talists were afraid to touch without the security of a Government guaran .c- 
‘This telegraphic line was opened to the public on the 26th March 1870. 


His Royal Highness Prince Alfred thus alludes to these eventa in his 
letter dated 7th April 1870, to the Viceroy and Governor-General, the Earl 
Mayo, regarding hia recent visit to India ;— 

“Twas very much gratified with my visit to Bombes, a city, which from ite 
great maritime importance, pre-eminently claims my attention ss sailor, My 
serival there was happily timed at a period in her History which is unprecedented ; 
for it happoned almost contemporancously with three great events, cach of which 
has a direct bearing upon her future greatness. I allude to the completion of the 
Bailway communication between Eastern and Western India,—the opening of the 
Buos Caval,—and the Iaying of the Submarine Telegraph between Suex and Bombay, 
J trast that the bright hopes for the future which this happy concurrence of eventa 
in calculated to inspire will be amply realised, and also hope that my kind 
Friends in Bombay will sometimes remember, that simultaneously with the dawn 
of their good fortune, the son of their Sovereign came among them, to assure 
them of the lively sympathy with which Her Majesty regards them, and of the 
pleasure with which she will learn of their hopeful prospects.” 


P. 447, line 93.—Raising a fund for the annual award of two prizes to 
the best girls in the Hindu and Parsi Female Sohools respectively.—Rupees 
1,128 were subscribed on the occasion, of which Rs. 992 have been 
collected, and deposited in the Government Savings’ Bank with the view 
of carrying out the intention expressed in the concluding part of the 
Address. 

P. 448, line 11.—The deputation was composed of Khan Babadur Mex 
Goolam Baba, Sett Dwarkadas Lallubhai, Sett Burjorji Merwanji, and Mr. 
Kaikhuahru Hormusji Alpsiwala, who waited on His Excellency Sir Bartle 
Frere at Government House, Parel, and delivered the Address signed 
by the Nati e Inhsbitants of Surat. 

P. 487, note, line 2.—Iis Highness Raj Shri Ranmalsingji—A Durbar 
was held at Drangdra on the 3rd November 1868, at which Mr. H. My 
Birdwood, ©. 8., the First Assistant Political Agent, Kattiawar, delivered 
to His Highness, a letter from His Excellency Sir H, B. E, Frere, G.C. 8.1, 
K, ©. B., the Governor of Bombay, and another from Sir William 
Muir, K. C, 8, 1, Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Depart- 
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ment, informing the Rajah that he had been nominated and appointed to be 
aK, C.8.1., and conveying their good wishes that he might long live to 
enjoy the honour, 

*+, Birdwood addressed His Highness to the following effect ;— 

Ras Sanzv,—The Political Agent haa commissioned me to deliver the Khurecta 
from His Bxceency the Governor, informing your Highness that Her Most Gracioua 
‘Majesty the Queon has been pleased to confer on you the rank and title of a Knight 
of the Moat Exalted Order of tho Star of India. It gives me much pleasure to be 
‘the bearer of this Khureeta, for though I have only been a fow months in Kattiawar, 
Thave been here long enough 10 learn in what high esteem you are held by nll classes, 
Doth for your personal worth and for your care for tho welfare of your people. I 
‘was gratified to Jenn a few days ago that yuu intended to shew your sone of the 
honour conferred on you by carrjing out important reforms in the administration of 
your territory, and by undertaking works for promoting the comfort and bappiness 
of your people. You intend to establish Courts of Justice, and to enact written 
Jaws for their guidance, to construct a central prison, and to make roles for prison 
@ucipline, and to reorganize your police, You have told mo also that you intend 
to make good roads, and to clear out the old tauksand dig new ones, What you have 
told me I will tell Major Keatinge, and ho will hear the tidinga with the liveliest 
satisfaction, I trust that your Iighness may long be spared to carry out your be- 
nevolent intentions, and that you may long enjoy the honours which have fallen te 
your lot, I now discharge the commission with which I have been entrusted, and ask 
youto take from me this Khureeta from His Excellency the Governor, 


His Hiyhness thos replied ;— 


‘Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queon has appointed me a Knight of the Most Ex~ 
alted Order of the Star of India, and this Kiureeta from His Excellency tho Go- 
vernor bears that tidings, This act of Her Majasty ovinces Her Mujosty’a great 
ness and henevolence, inasmuch as it is the duty of every ruler to be kind and good 
to his people, to improve their condition, to protect them from all kinds of oppros- 
ion, and to govern them with justice, very ruler who docs this, only dooa what is 
required of him, and it is a defect in the ruler who does not pay requisite attention 
‘to theeo requirements, ‘The honour which has thus been conferred on one who haw 
simply tried to divest himself of the blame of having this defect has been bestowed 
‘because we have in this province such a good Political Agent as Major Keatingo 
‘who sends this Khureeta through you. We, the Chiefa, consider it a great honour 
done to us, and I very gratefully accept it. We now hope that God will give we 
power to promote works of improvement, and that he will reward Her Gracious 
Majesty with long life to enable Her Mojesty to falfl Her Majesty's desire to nos 
our good management, 

‘His Highness was subsequently invested with the Insignia of the Order 
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at a Durbar held by the Political Agent at Wadwan, at which the principal 
Chiefs of Jhalawad were present, 


His Highness died on the 16th October 1869, and in notifying this 
event, Colonel W. W. Anderson, the present Political Agent, thus wrote ;— 


«Me Political Agent has received with great regret the announcoment of the 
donth, on Baturday the 16th October 1889, of His Highness Raj Ranmalsingfi of 
Drangdra, K, ©. 8. 1. 


‘Thin Prince's prudent and benign government, the confidence and affection 
with which he was regarded by his Bhaycd, his groat and well deserved influence 
throughout Jhelawad, will long cause his name tobe remembered in Kattiawar as 
that of w wiso and just ruler, 

In token of respect to His Highness’ memory, the Political Agent requesta that 
all Government offices in Rajkote be closed this day.” 


He is succeeded by his eliest son, His Highness Maunsungji Bahadur. 


P, 467, line 17.—The greatest popular Leader of present times.—This is 
tn allusion to the Right Hon'ble John Bright, M. P., the present President 
‘of the Board of Trade, Ata meeting held on the 4th December 1866 in 
St. James’ Holl, London, in favour of Parliamentary Reform, on the mo- 
tion for a vote of thanks to the Chairman, Mr. Bright took occasion to exe 
press his dissent from observations made by one of the speakers in reference 
to the Queen. Ile spoke as follows ;— 


“1 rise for one moment before the vote of thanks is put. I need hardly say that 
I entirely concur in it, and I hope it will receive the unanimous support of the 
meeting ; but { rise for the purpose of marking in one sentence a reference to & 
portion of the speech of one of the speakers, {the Right Hon'ble Mr Ayrton) which I 
hope I did not fully comprehend, but, if I did, in which Iam totally unable to concur, 
Tfo made an allusion to the great mosting of yesterday, to the assemblage in the 
‘park and the neighbourhood of the Palace, Ife also made observations with regard 
to the Quosn, which, in my opinion, no meeting of people in this country, and 
certainly no moeting of Reformers, onght to listen to with approbaiion, Let it be 
remembered that there has been no occasion om which any Ministry has purposed 
‘an improved representation of the people when the Queen bas uot given her cordial, 
anhenitating, snd, I believe, bearty awent, Let it be remembered, if there be now 
‘at her side » Minister who is opposed to am improvement of the representation ef 
the people, r» is because, in obedience to well known rules and constitutional prao- 
tig, the decision of the House of Commons on the Bill of last session rendered it 
noceasary for her to take the course which she then did take Bat the honourable 
gentleman referred further to a supposed abeorption of the sympathies of tha Queen 
in grief for her Inte husband to the exclusion of sympathy for and with the people, 
Tam uot accustomed to stand up in defonce of them who are posseasom of crowns, 


‘But T could not sit here and hear that observation without a seneation of wonder 
and of pain. I think there has been by anany persons a great injustice done to the 
Queen in reference to her desolate and widowed position. And I venture to say 
this, that a woman, be she the Queen of + grent realm or the wife of one of your 
labouring men, who can heep alive in her heart a great sorrow for the lont object of 
her life and her affections, is not ut all likely to be wunting in a great and generous 
sympathy with you. ” 

P, 481, line 31.—Judicial Branch of the Civil Service.—For full informa- 
tion reluting to the question of forming a- reyarate judicinl branch of the 
Civil Service in Iudia, ond the legal training of Civil Servants, the reader 
is referred to Selections from the Records of the Governnent of India, 
Home Department, No. 70. It may be mentioned, that the subject of pro 
‘viding a course of legal study tor Civilians designed for the judicial bronch 
of the Service, was first brought to the notice of the Bombay Government 
by the late Mr. E. 1. Howard, Director of Public Instruction in his letters 
No 1904 dated 6th September, and No. 2994 dated 17th October 1859. 
Mr. Iowurd's suggestions were adopted with few modifications, and the ac- 
knowledgments of the Government and Iler Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India in Council communicated to bim for his vuluable reports. 

P. 489,—Biss Mary Carpenter describes the various Eutertainments given, 
to His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere in the following words;— 

“J found Bombay society in a state of consideralile excitement, in consequence of 
the approaching deyariure of Sir Bartle Frere and his family, on account of the ex- 
piration of his term of office. Every one was wishing todo him honour. Two re- 
markalle events bad taken place during the precoding week. One was a Bazar for 
the benefit of the Alexandra Girls’ School, in which Lady Frere had taken a warm 
interest ; it was managed eLiefly by the Parsees, and the young Ladies of the Parsi 
Achools executed beautiful needlework for it, This was a novel attempt, and sue- 
oreded well, The other was a party given by a native Chief in honour of His Ex- 
celleney the Governor ; le had come to Dowbay with his Lady; whom be was desirous 
of initiating into English civilisation, while she retained her native dress and habits, 
She had even begun to learn English, and had been a visitor at Government House, 
‘Tt was intimated to her that it would be very gratifying to her Kuropean friends if 
she would herself receive her visitors ; she so far overcame ber native reserve that, 
rapported by an English Lady, whe joined her husband in doing the honours of the 
party, with aa mach dignity and grace as ifsbe bad been bora to s Court life, 
‘Thia Brahmin Chief and his Lady have led the way. May their example be soon fol- 
Towed by many of their countrymen and women! The Chief of Jamkbandi and his 
wife parpose visiting our Island ere long, and will then give us an opportunity af: 
showing our appreciation of so great a triumph over ancient thraldom, 

"9 
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Another brilliant entertainment had been given in honour of Bir Bartle and 
Lady Frere by a Native gentleman, s member of the Legislative Council, the Hon'ble 
‘Mangaldas Nathubhoy, at hie magnificent mansion. 

‘The English resident gentlemen who were Members of the Byculla Club gave a 
Lesutifal Bal, in their splendid Jofty room, in honour of the departing Gorernor 
and hia Lody, which was universally regarded as eminently successful. There wasalso 
# public dinner held there, which brought official gentlemen from distant yarts of 
the Presidency, to show their respect to Sir Bartle Prere. The report of the dinner, 
in the papore of the day, showed that the speeches possesseil no common interest, and. 
that the culogiams on the Governor they were losing were not mere compliments, 
‘Dut sprang from the heart. What he himecli eaid chowed that no common tie 
existed Letwoen him and the Presidency which had been under his care. Nor was 
Lady Frere forgotten on the occasion, but was gratefully mentioned as one who, in 
her own peculiar sphore, lad done a most important work for the Natives, in co-op- 
eration with lier husband. 

‘The most splendid entertainmont of all was, however, given by the Hon'ble A, D, 
Aussoon, the worthy son of that David Sassoon wheto name will be immortalised in 
thin part of the world, hy the mavy munificcnt gifts he made to this country of hia 
adoption, by the establishment of valuable Institutions, ‘bia Fall purpnescd nny 
thing I ha seen or beard of. Lookin g down from an wpper verandah on the garden, 
ileminoted everywhere with jots of gas, one could fancy oncscif in a sccne described 
inthe Arabian Nighte’ Entertainments, The iliusion was } cightened hy the presence 
thero of the honoured mother of the hast, in queeoly attire, looking with profound 
elight on the scene, and receiving the guests with mative dignity, though ( ne 
Arabjo was her mother tongue, andsbe had never acquired Eu glish ) many could not 
converse with ber, 


THE END. 
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